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Concerning This Number. 


FoCHE WaAr. cregresses with fearful rıpidity: but rapid 
fi “neverient does ant provolie considered judg nent, and 
afte now, nder the meaSce of tual war, we cre nation sy 
in danger of lesing our sense ef direciton. together with 
tli power of : clf-criticiam All the more welcome, therefore, 
<4 Wy. Murry's analysis of tbe character of British demec- 
= ~ey and hin estimate of the considerations which ust. 
i; govern il, survival: for victory itself cannot bring us the 
fulfilment of coutradictury desires. In our opinion it wowi | 
be diMcult to over-estimate the importance of Mir, Murya 
contributions to pobtical thought al the present time. 
Shis morth Jack Common writes mumorocusly upou 9. 
t-ugic subject ona ro terapers the force of conclusions thet 
! are cssertlally profound and far-sighted, “Another Tribun:.} 
Statemeut” is offeréd as a guide to ex-prelfists, like Mr. A. 
A. Mine, which should help them to virderstand the nature 
and implizations of pacifism, and enacl: them to see Tiller 
in some sort of rational .and pia od iperspoctivo. 
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STOP BOMBING! 


Sere 


HE phase of the war which has now been reached is one. 


that is already familiar to the people of China, Abyssinia, 
Spain, Norway, Belgium, Holland, France. The terror of 
pone is also well known to the people of Arabia, Somaliland 
and the North-West Frontier of India; and doubtless they, 
together with Republican Spain, see what. ishappening’ to the 
people of Britain-and Germany in the clear light of nemesis. 


The methods of terrorisation are recoiling on the heads of, 
those who first used them. The wheel has come full circle and. 


we are being done to as we have done. Both we and the 
Germans are ostensibly destroying military objectives: both 
of us know that it is impossible to discriminate between what 
is military in purpose and what is civil: both are in process of 
discovering that the objective of greatest military importance 
is a human being. Considerations of age and sex are no longer 
valida We are engaged in’ “total war’’. “Total, war” is worse 
than barbarous, it is insane; but words have meaning, and total 
war means war that is prosecuted to the point of the extermina- 
tion of the enemy. The fate of Rotterdam is characteristic of 
anodern war. It affords an example of the successful use.of the 
‘modern method of war, and the abominations of Old Testament 
history pale before it. 

That wholesale massacre is the ideal method of modern war 
‘is a Statement that will be hotly denied by all who still believe 
in time-honoured tradition. It will be denied because such a 
“‘surpose is in the mind of no one. We propose to achieve by 
, wa certain limited end. In pursuit of that end we are driven 

‘necessity to make use of every available means. In so doing 

re bound to lose sight of the fact that the means may prove 

K e totally incommensurable with the end proposed, and they 
i$ almost sure to be whenever we give ourselves up to the 
P- Čhinmen of any ènd at all costs. ‘At all costs” implies action 
pthout regard to means. Hence the question follows inevitably : 

Ihat if the means themselves prove to be suicidal ? 

A t 
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$ 
That is the question which every sane person in Bri tain, and 
in Germany should be asking himself eee It is irrelevant iù 


the immediate object of victory., but it is the Fundamental qucs- 5 
tior ‘that lies behind the whole of human activity to-day, and it. 


aweits its answer by mankind as a species already ‘doubiful 
abour ‘> survival. Time and circumstance will not answer the 
question, tnough ` they will witness to our responie or our 
side jyce: man himself is called upon ro face up to this question 


wide there is yet rime and before war and race-suicide become 


con plete) jv synonymous. 
‘Jar ix war, and sentiment is wasted upon it. Our contention 
is that what the civil populatiors of this country and the 


eneny’s are experiencing is not war but something im- | 


mecsurably inferior—the plain. barbarisin and insanity of 
des.gned mass mtassacre. This must be put an end to or it will) 
put an 2nd-to man. In that it 1s designed it can be abolished. 
And the way to begin is to stop bombing. Ht can be done. 
Str: nge that such an assurance should he necessary. Neverthe- 
less we repeat, it can be-done. If there is ‘any wisdom, any 
humanity, any rational desire for self-preservation in clic minds 
of s.atesmen guiding the destinies of ‘hese countries a present 
not involved in our conflict, let them appeal to the conscience 
of tre world. 

V-ar as it was experienced even twenty-three years ago still 
reta ned vestiges of the rags of honour, even though sr was thea 


was worthy of the name of war. What is happening: in Britain 


‘proklematic whether mechanisation bad not robbed it of all thas 


and Germany to-day is svithou: a sutch of honour. Also it is’ 


utterly and entirely unworthy of the name of war. When are 


“we going to face un to reality by acknowledging the fact ¢ That 
we should begin, by acknowlecging this and thus fa acing the” 


trut1 is of the utmost and mos: urgent importance. Wh: ever 


wé are called upon to do, whatever appears to be necessary in 
the circumstances, for God’s sake let us acquire the honesty 
and simplicity to know with our whole intelligence what it is; 
for che greatest crime in history is’sair to have been committed 
by men who knew not what ghey et Ny: d if we should discover, 
by an objective examination of ours ins, thet our uncenscious 
is acting in conspiracy against oul’ rational understa nding. 
ther we may ‘be appalled ‘to learn thal we arè unconsciously 
repeating that crime upon a cosmic svale, 

Toe essence of this matter lies in bur conception of human; 
just-ce. If the innocent are destroyed for the guilty. justice is 
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a run—and very- often-much sooner— 
icated, and woe to them whe Rave défied: it. - 
jmnocent children: and unoffending women. 
are witnesses to outraged justice ind their 
sven, What we most direfully need to recognise 
Ís that it does not’cry in vain; not because. some 
cpected to step from the sky to vindicate. their 
rout punishment, but because “crime is its own 
‘being what it is, cannot do. other than bring 
pon the head of him who commits ite Men.are 
a whe law-of inevitable retribution and superimpose: 
s ‘own..cddes of retributive justice—with disastrous 
- Cause retribution is itself inherent in crime. In other 
Pers isemine; I will rer J saith the Lord: 
nt as true to-day -as when it wW Written. “The person 
10 & wittingly autrages justice’ murdas” mselfy. bee a 
f° “IE I should dare to lay iny ‘finger on apaau of sand - B 
i In way, of vengeance, I punish the already punish’d. O whom 
Should I pity if 1 pity not the sinner who has gone astray! 
© Albion, if thou takest vengeance, if thou revengest thy wrongs, 
Thou art for ever Jost? What can I do to-hinder the Sons z 
Of Albion from taking vengeance | or how shall. them persuade?” 
What we are in process of discovering. to-day, through the 
most terrible experience, is the answer to the ‘paradox : “When 
is a war not a war? Every: soldier knows the answer. Simple 
folk have always known it. Now the-man in the street (and the — 
woman in the shelter) is learning it. It isn’t a logical answer ; 
© indeed; true as it is¢—obvious as it-would be-to any detached » 
observer—the simple and true answer has been hidden from the 
wise and prudent who, in the persons of bishops, professors. 
¿and politicians, have been disproving its truth with increasing 
‘vehemence for years now. In their despite, however, the plain 
. fact is being pressed home upon us'that war is not war when it 
becomes. massacre." My old friend in’ the trenchés on St.’ 
George’s Hill, Longueval, exactly twenty-four years ago, knew 
it when, acca to the teeth,’ he stood waiting ‘to receive the 
sheils fired from guns out of sight iles "away. “This isn’t 
war,” he commented. ‘‘It’s just bloody murder’’—-a remark 
that may be made to- appear. ridiculous if you subject it to 
sufficient, intellectual analysis, but one that states the whole 
\ truth about modern war if you jump to its simple meaning. 2 
For war, to be veritable war, must be’the conflict of opposing ~ 
persons, Every device of, the. scientific invention , which 
A pei a 8 
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- separated ihe physical bodies of .combatan‘ 
a void of abstraction between them, ‘has i 
destroy the legitimate and vital nature of y 
difference between war and massacre is that t 
while the other is merely suffered. You cannot 
people, who cannot fight you can ony mui 
Mussolini. 
__It may be said, what difference ‘does it mak. 
‘of war is the forceful imposition of the. will, 
does it make whetlier, the exercise of force ta 
-conflict or of massdcre? Such an answer can o 
ignorance of human. psychology, for it implies tħ, 

by ends and not by the means by which they TEN 

their ends. War, -to remain wat, must retain that -sth 
physical forées by which alone it is redeemed from cold-b 
"murder or-suicide. Physical cogflict is essential to war bea 

war at its best fs an activity- of primary and instinctive creature, 


and can only be healthy when it’ represents a blood response. | 


Without this insurgence of the blood,. without the utmost 


exercise of physical force and without the appreciation of one- `` 


another that sooner or later arises. in the breasts of physically 
opposed persons, .the atonement of blood (which is what real 


war is) is impossible: ‘there is no ‘catharsis; war becomes. 


lecherous, degenerate, morally abominable, indefinite, all- 


pervading, withott-hope of fulfilment; reaching out into a void ' 
of despair, without appeasement, without meaning, without - 


end, without sane mind because without health,of body. 
To-day the abuse of scientific intelligence has made war 
interminable our prospect. It is:to this pitch of degeneracy that 
. war has descended with the bombing of the centres of European 
civilisation. And detached, it would. appear, as is the activity 
of the: most potent. agents’ of :this war, this de-humanised 
: mechanical method of “fighting” reacts with’ all its moral horror 
upon its exponents. Killing unarmed civilians by loosing 
death upon them from the clouds is so contemptible a crime 


re - 
PYL- 


that any man who did it wittingly could not lock his fellows . | 


in the face. When whole nations are being drawn into such an 
activity, millions of men b€come -selfcontemptible. Humanly 
they will come to an end of themselves; and if they do not 
speedily cry to God for mercy they are in danger ‘of ‘passing 
for ever out of the rank of human beings. 

‘For the natural- laws of human life may not be contradicted 
’ indefinitely. For a time Macbeth ‘may defy his conscience and 
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with a courage that is subhuman chain it with a will òf iron; 
but in that he Hghts against the, current of life his end is sure 
ang his :darmnation is certain. ‘The horror of to-day’is that we 
and ‘our. enemies have yielded to the dictation of the require- 
ments of total war and, in the hope of virtuous life, are turning 
-the wheel of mechanical death. We are becoming totally uncon- 
trolled in our, tise of machines: that, uncontrolled, have the 
power of obliterating man as a Feats from the earth. We are 
acquiring ihe courage which deffes damnation. Boys in the sky 
rain death in such ample measure that whole populations begin 
to infect the earth like vermiri beneath its skin. The machine 
begins its triumph over man, being enabled to commit inhu- 
manities no man is inhuman enough to be guilt of. We have 
invented mechanical instruments of torture that now begin to 
fill earth and sky and sea, till nothing that breathes can be 
assured of breath. And this universal desecration we continue 
to sanctify and dignify by the time-honoured name of war. 

. In the name of God; let the people of England and the people 
of Germany stop bombing. The game has become so foul for 
want of a referee there will soon. be,no players, but only the 
surging crowd of spectators flying at! each others throats. It 
has been said of this country, ‘‘we can take it’. We cdn—to a. . 
pacifist, toa man: We are not squealing. All oe ask is, to-what 
end? Already hundreds of bombed children lie dead. In the: 
total war, they too were fully engaged. Could they “take it” 2 
And what‘of those who gave it them ? Where is the man who 
will stand up aad say that his duty to his country compelled 
him to this massacre of the innocents? Stop bombing—unless 
we are willing to make the earth a place.too fear-stricken for 
human life. And if anv reptile shoyld breath the word honour 
as a deterrent to this appeal, let him be.anathema; for there 
is not one question affecting the moral hoffour of mankind that 
does not wait upon the temoval ‘of this appalling dishonour 
to us all. 


~ 


The Children | 
PON the`street they lie 
Beside the broken stone: 
The blood of children stares from the broken stone. 
-Death came out of the sky | | E a 
In the bright afternoon : 
aoe Jarkness slanted over the bright afternoon. 
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Again the sky is clear ` 
But'upon earth a stain: 
The earth is darkened¢with a darkening stain :' 


A wotirid which everywhere 
Corrupts the hearts of men: 
The blood of children corrupts the’ hearts: of men. 


Silence’ is in the air: 

The stars move to their places : nA : 

Silent and serene the stars mové tO their places : 
Fe 

` But from earth the children stare 

With blind and fearful faces : 


And our charity is in the children’s faces. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR 


` 
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Recruits l 


Ban when I shake your hand- 

and yours, and yours, I seem to hold 

the dead' leaves of the land 

both red and gold for such as we: ` a 
—look to your torches—and tħe gold 

turn brown in hollow and damp place— 

[ shake them and I seem to see 

a quiet skull in every face. . . 


. And when I see you now 
dead leaves that have no time for green 
seek assignation with the plow 
and share your fathers’ furrow late betrayed 
—1look to your torches, you have far to zo— 
this is earth’s funéral that I have seen : 
judgment.is come egain on Babylon— 
you judge our autumn, and may God that made 
red leaves have mercy on us. We burn alone. ` 


-~ ALEXANDER COMFORT 
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TACK COMMON 


CRAUGHTY VIEWS 


N everyone’s life there’s bound to be a scene which repeais 
itself in a dream-like recurrence. You don’t choose it any 
more than you choose to spend one night a month in a fantasy 
which delivers you to the public gaze stripped of your pants 
and far too draught, down below. But it comes along sure 
enough and you fit vourself into it as helplessly as a king in a 
Press photograph. t/ne of mine (we won’t go into any more 
than that because of the enibarrassment first shaped itself on 
these lines. When I was a kid there uséd to be an August 
Hower show held annually about two miles from our house. 
The feature of it that interested me was a grand firework display 
~, timed for dusk: Now, nobody would take me to this marvel, 
| gy wise it began at such a late hour. (In those days, children, 
-> t didn’t get dark till night-time or after ten o’clock on account 
“of there being no summer-time, or ¢losing-time either come to 
- that). So I used to keep awake until the miraculgus hour and. 
then stand by the window in my shirt«watching the fairt sprinkle 
of rockets, trying to imagine that I gould really see the whirl 
of the giant catherine wheels, or count the number of one 
o’clock guns that went off. It was melancholy, though, and I 
wish now I hadn’t done it. For by now, the number of fairs 
and dances and crowd whooppees I’ve had to watch from high 
windows in chilly circs. (though at pyjama estate I always lose 
the trousers, so it’s the same thing) is considerable. And none 
of them have done me any good. 
Where I live now, you might think the place immune. It is 
a village where nothing much happens by day, and nothing by 
night. The local idea of revelry is to get up about half-past four 
and shoot rabbits; and for an example of supreme felicity, they 
quote a day, long past, when some blokés got drunk. before 
breakfast. Until a week ago it was safe to look-out any time 
after eleven and see nothing except nature and old George’s 
mare asleep standing by the gate of long acre. Yet here, with 
the harvest moon and Procyon’s:greatness, the south is awake 
again. Down where London lies, the immense smooth shimmer 
of the moon breaks to the wink of brief stars; the air shunts 
slightly, and it’s not to the push of wind. Somebody else’s 
flower-show fireworks it seems; but they call it war in the 
papers. 


* 
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They don’t’ call it that in the streets, however. Not war, not 
a corflict between two groups of men trying to settle w hich is 
the better. ‘It’s the rich bombing the poor,” one Londoner 
told ne after he’d come off the nightshift one morning to find 
his house lying in the street. It comes upo ı folk like an act of 
God or natural calamity, sometning that they personally can 
do nothing against. Even if it has not yet caught you up, so 
that zou can still be to some extent the calm looker-on, it isn’t 
a fight. It’s a gas-escape, a mining a oil-wells burning. 
The nodern machine system by which we live has developed 
a defect : it is obstructed, it shoots sparks, its gears clang, and 
fire rans along its belts. Look out for the mad dynamo, lads, 
he’s got loose and is thrashing ac random. 

It is no sudden breakaway either. Peace had her holocausts: 
over-production of commodities which no one knew how to 


hande except by throttling down and flinging millions alee’ 


workers on to the starvation line: obstruction in the strevts &.* 
metropoli: unplanned proliferation into adjacent counirysides : 
the casual setting-up of food-production plants far away from 
their markets : a general growth of delays ta offset the increased 
speed of traffic. Obviously the machine technique, which is the 
skeleton and musculature round which the flesh of mass popu- 
lations have grown, was creaking and running hot. Purely from 
the emgineering point of view, therefore, the present conflict 
eases the bearings, and will do so still more satisfactorily if a 
few b g cities are rased to the ground. It also clears the air of 
a lot af false notions we had about ourselves. We are a people 
whose total existence depends upon the use of machinery. 
Before we talk about any ideals or ultimate aims, we have to 
learn :o adapt ourselves to that first condition of continuing to 


live at all. There is no escape from this: either we learn to live 


by ou- machines and understand that any increase of our well- 


X 


being is a problem of adjustment between machine and-worker, ' 


or we go down in a hell of flying belts and pistons and thrash-’ 


ing live wires. We have felt the destructive force of machine 
technique gone mad; we’ll pay any price now to get the power 
hitched up again toa peaceful j job. 

For instance, we'll have to cere both the profit motive 
and tte penalty of poverty. Already we give everybody a mini- 
mum share of production, and to certain classes of workers and 
pensicmers (including those once called capitalists) a bonus 
above that. This bonus must tend to become more and more 
of an ionorary nature. At present the higher your income, the 


r 
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more you pay back in taxation. Naturally people see that for 
themselves, and that an increased rate of pay will soon be no 
more than a recognition that there is more honour to the more 
highly-skilled job. The right of transferring high income into 
permanent capital must soon be suspended altogether. It may, 
of course, linger as a legal fiction and as a convenient method 
of recognising the old privileges of classes which are really 
obsolete but cannot conveniently be destroved all at once. But 
the old function of the capitalist, that of initiating haphazard 
developments of the machine technique is gone for ever. We 
cannot allow the old business of the moneylender in Birming- 
ham helping to set up a match-factory in Esthonia so as to cut 
out the moneylender in Paris who set up a match factory in 
Bruges, and the resulting political complications when the 
~ match-trade falls off because of over-production, or one or other 
of the factories has a strike, and politicians paid by both 
moneylenders begin to talk about spheres of influence, trade 
pacts and guarantees. That private initiative is a positive danger 
now. We know that machine-power must be increased carefully 
and with an eye to the flesh and blood’ that has to take it. 

So with the whole matter of world-marketing. Once you 
could keep Ireland and Denmark and Hungary as agricultural 
feeders of industrial England and Germany; you could send 
the Kaffirs down the Rand mines to bring up a product they 
never used themselves; you could strip America of her forests 
for wood-pulp you could first flood India with Lancashire 
cottons, then flo6d Lancashire with Indian cottons; and have 
an endless freighting across seas and continents of goods 
mainly designed to win a profit out of their unnecessary travels. 
Not now. There has got to be something like sanity in the pro- 
duction practised by each unit of population.. Otherwise the 
first war will find you with all of one and nothing of the other, 
sacks of salt, it might be, and no eggs. Thus, at the present time, 
any people who cannot afford a terrific fleet’ or army cannot 
keep itself, and can be involved in starvation if cut off from its 
accustomed trade. Yet this is simply a mechanical defect. 
Because a machine will readily multiply the production of one 
commodity, the easiest way of exploiting this convenience was 
to build specialised areas and try to feed every market in the 
world. It was one man, one job; one town, one trade; and what 
, are you noted for? Yet what an ingenuity it called out! With 

half that skill applied to the modification of our present plants 
we could see a world that other ages might not even dream 
about. 
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There will be an astonishing fluidity of labour. The present 
roo-ing to the spot by poverty and fear of the sack is bound 
to ke abandoned once free access to work is granted to a popu- 
latien trained in the use of machinery. Everybody would learn 
to crive a tractor as easily as they now learn to drive a car; 
ther would not need much training to pick up mass-production 
metnods once these are further simplified by being developed 
towards their logical end—the Kodak one of ‘you press the 
button, it does the rest’. The boredom of mass production ts 
par ly due to mechanical deficiency, partly to its being the only 
joba man does all day long. If he alternated spells in the small 
town factory of the future, with spells in the nearby collective 
farra, he’d enjoy both. Even if he didn’t, being a fellow with 


wi 


that rare gift of laziness, it wouldn’t matter much. Every pro- 


duccion plant mgintains whole crowds of people who are really 
idle though they disguise their idleness by inventing fancy 
names for the perambulating-about they do. We can afford to 
kee some honestly lazy folk about as a reminder that the aim 
of work is to end work. 

Nevertheless, the only class to be honoured in this system 
is the worker: not the téchnician. The idea that there is some- 
where a set of black-coated technicians who do all the brain- 
wors for the robots in overalls is a mere snob’s consolation. 
Improvements to machines are discovered while building 
machines and working them. Moreover, if we remove that mer- 
chaat’s knout, the fear of starvation, you must honour the man 
whc does the work in case he doesn’t do it or does it badly. 
In present conditions the amount of unconscious sabotage that 
goes on in factories is so large that it would never be credited 
unless there were some way of measuring it—which there isn’t. 


Thet is because nowadays you just work, or pretend to. You 


hanz about the job anyway, putting hours in: because you 
must have the money, and you won’t get it unless you’ve been 
thene all the week. Somebody has to hang around to see that 
you are working; but as he gets fed up too, half the time he 
just pretends to see that you are working. But work for us is 
punishment, as they say, not nourishment. It’s a penalty laid 
on those who haven’t any dough. What we’ll have to do as we 
proceed to build a machine-technique that won’t degenerate 
intc the present London fireworks, is to make work both 
honourable and enjoyable. 
Now that’s a fine aim; and we'll bring it off, I don’t doubt. 
What I do doubt is whether, even so, I'll get really drawn to it. 
° 
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J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


WHICH WAY ARE WE GO 


HE overrunning of the continent of Europe by Nazi 

Germany, culminating in the military collapse and political 
revolution of France, has given an acute urgency to the ques- 
tion: For what are we fighting? A year ago it was fairly easy 
to say that we were fighting to defend democracy. But the fact 
now is that democracy has now practically disappeared from 
Europe. And perhaps the most important aspect of that hap- 
pening is that democracy has been in the main discarded by 
the continental peoples themselves. There has been for the last 
twenty years a growing movement of mass-revulsion against 
political democracy, which at no time received any serious 
check and has now been consummated in the supersession of 
political democracy in France. To the detached observer the 
idea of fighting to defend or to restore political democracy on 
the continent of Europe is almost an anachronism. 

The one large-scale democracy there is to defend in Europe 
is our own. And the defence of British democracy is only an 
aspect of the defence of our own life as a nation. We are the 
only major nation in Europe of which that is true. Europe has 
repudiated political democracy as a necessary condition of 
national existence. 

This not merely creates for us a difficult situation; it creates 
a situation which it is difficult for the Briton to think about. 
And perhaps it is partly to avoid this difficulty that there has 
been a marked tendency to represent the conflict less as a con- 
flict between democracy and authoritarianism, than as a conflict 
between Christianity and a new paganism. But here again the 
objective observer is baffled by the fact that the greatest of the 
Christian Churches in Europe, the Roman Catholic, has its 
strength in the countries which have replaced democracy by 
authoritarianism. Even in Germany, which is regarded as the 
home of the new paganism, there is no indication that the 
thirty. millions of German Catholics—if that is still their 
number—have been other than® loyal soldiers of the Nazi 
government in this war. 

Thus, whatever truth there may be in our belief that we are 
fighting for democracy and Christianity in Europe is subject 
to the important qualification that the democracy and Chris- 
tianity for which we are fighting ‘are in the nature of abstrac- 
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tions save in Britain: they do not actually exist anywhere on 
the European continent, and there is no solid reason to suppose 
that, if the German military hegemony were removed, they 
would spring up. The real.situation appears to be that democ- 
racy has been deliberately diszarded in Europe, and that 
contiaental Christianity, never very sympathetic to the demo- 
cratic movement (whose affinities. lay with free-thinking) has 
easily accommodated itself to the demise.of democracy. The 
combination of democracy and Christianity which is peculiar 
to Britain has thus ceased to have validity on the continent: 
it is mo longer a compulsive ideal for Europe. 

Wether it was intrinsically compulsive even in the 19th 
century is doubtful. Britain's ‘position of power imposed a 
genu ne respect for British institutions, but they were regarded 
by tae continentel mind as unique. The democracy “which 
evoked the sincerest form of fiattary, namely imitation, was the 
more abstract and revolutionary democracy of France, which ` 
was divorced from Christianity and based its a beeper 
squarely on a rationalist conception of the “rights of man” 
Moreover, during the 19th century French democracy was as 
often. Czesaristic as parliamentary. The British combination of 
demccracy and Christianity and other elements besides was a- 
thing apart. It was the product of a slow historical growth: 
first, through the assertion of the sovereign rights of Parlia- 
ment against a monarchical absclutism, an assertion carried to 
victo-y by a definitély Protestan: Christian dynamic, and then 
through the gradual extension cf the full rights-of citizenship 
to the popular masses. As the product of a slow historical 
growth, full of compromises ard survivals, governed always. 
by a profound respect for existing institutions, and containing 
a ve-y substantial element of eristocracy, British democracy 
was -ndeed hardly capable of being imitated. 

In the present military situation, the true relation of British 
Christian-democratic institutions to the European’ continent 
is reelistically manifest. They are eccentric to Europe, and they 
have no real root there. They have been successfully trans- 
pland only in our Anglo-Sgxon climate, in the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire, and in the United: States of 
America. They have been transplanted and radicalised. In 
other words, the British zeal for individual liberty has been 
the most potent colonising force of modern times. It pushed ' 
itself into the desert spaces of the world, and carried ‘its insti- 
‘tutions with it. Hence the abnormality of the position of India 
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iin the British Empire. The rest of the Empire is the pro- 
uct of the search for more liberty by pioneering and colonisa- 
tion: but British India is an empire in the traditional sense, 
based on the subjection of a conquered people which largely 
retains its own civilisation. In the large historical perspective 
the British Empire in India appears of the same family as the 
empire which the Japanese are now seeking to establish in 
China. 

This disparity in the substance of the British Empire makes 
the character of British Christian democracy equivocal. On the 
one hand it is a member of a commonwealth of similar democ- 
racies; on the other hand it is (in relation to India, and parts 
of Africa) a privileged nation drawing on the wealth of subject 
peoples. One might say, by way of paradox, that British democ- 
racy exists in purity only in the United Séates of America. 
Existing British democracy consists of a unique combination 
‘of two things: a not very equalitarian but intensely indi- 
vidualistic democracy having its offshoots in the self-governing 
dominions and the United States, and an imperial democracy 
ruling between four and five hundted millions of subject 
peoples. In this second respect also it has now become eccentric 
to Europe. Since the capitulation of France, Europe is cut off 
from empire by British sea-power. 

This is not the occasion to point out in detail to how great 
an extent the ambiguity of British policy has derived from this 
equivocal composition of the British Empire. But it bears 
immediately on the influence of Britain upon the European 
continent. Europe has never been able to take our democratic 
professions quite seriously; it has respected Britain as an 
imperial power rather than as a democracy. Its democratic 
adrhiration went rather to France than to ourselves. Now that 
the democratic polity of France has collapsed, we have no 
attractive power in virtue of our existing democracy to exercise 
on the peoples of continental Europe. 

In the eyes of the realistic observer from Europe it is in 
virtue of our resources not as a democracy, but as an Empire 
(and specifically as an empire based on the form of military 
power that makes the least demand on the nation as a whole, 
namely, sea-power) that we enjoy those liberties which are the 
basis of our repulsion from authoritarian government. And the 
European observer would argue further that, once our sea- 
power declines, or its protection of our imperial communica- 


tions becomes less effective (as by the technical development of 
e 
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the air-arm it may) our repugnance to authoritarianism mu 
decrease. The mere fact of our being compelled to introduce 
compulsory military service must diminish the force of our 
natural, or traditional, resistance to authoritarian government. 
Nor would it be easy to deny that some such process is in fact 
occuring. As our national and imperial vulnerability increases, 
so th= old liberties are curtailed. 

But the extent to which this is happening is sometimes 
exaggerated. There is still a fund of instinctive resistance in 
Britan to authoritarian government. This resistance has its 
good and its bad sides. Both have been signally manifest at 
the moment of writing, in the events of a single day in Parlia- 
ment. On July 23rd, Mr. Churchill was compelled to scrap the 
machinery for the suppression of public opinion set up by the 


propaganda of the Ministry of Information for a “‘silent - 


column’’—of common informers; on the same day the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made his Budget speech in which he 
show2d that he fully grasped the danger of our financial pre- 
dicament, yet at the same time could not take the responsibility 
of im posing the sacrifices necessary to avert the danger. The 
meaSire necessary to avert the danger of inflation is nothing 
less -han a complete control of all wages and incomes: for 


whica public opinion, and above all working-class opinion, is ' 


quite unprepared. Such control indeed would appear to the 
averege man as complete authoritarianism. ` . 

In that impasse the nature of our national dilemma is mani- 
fest. As we are unable to close the gap between our expenditure 
and eur income, so we are unable to close the gap between the 
autheritarianism that is necessary and the liberties we prize. 
Thecretically the gap can be closed and the two demands 
brought into harmony by a willing consent to the necessary 
sacriice of the liberties. But the preliminary conditions of that 
willime consent are not so easy to establish: for they include 
a realisation of the necessity of the sacrifice, which is a matter 
of ecucation, and a general feeling that the sacrifice is equally 
distr buted, which is almost a matter of social revolution. To 
pretend equality of sacrificg between a man whose income is 
reduced by taxation from 46,000 to 43,000 a year and a wage- 
earner whose income is reduced by rising prices from £5 to 
43 Ws. a week is unconvincing. 

Here we see the fateful choice thrust upon us by our’ resis- 
tance to the new authoritarianism of a Fascist Europe. In order 
to maintain that resistance, we are compelled to choose between 
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three things: either to adopt a similar authoritarianism our- 
selves by deliberately imposing unequal sacrifices upon the 
people, (which is unlikely); or to advance to a democratic 
authoritarianism by obtaining a universal consent to universal 
sacrifice—a consent which will be freely granted only if there 
is a real approximation to equality of sacrifice; or—and this is 
perhaps the most probable—that we shall shrink from closing 
the gap between expenditure and income by sacrifice, and let 
it be closed by inflation. 

It is in relation to this threefold and fateful choice that our 
professed war-aim of “ridding the world of the curse of 
Nazism’’ descends from the clouds. Effectively and practically 
we can finance our war against Fascism in all its varieties: 
German, Italian, Spanish, either by deliberately becoming 
Fascist ourselves; or by advancing to a new farm of democratic 
solidarity by way of a peaceful social revolution; or by shirking 
the decision and suffering the fearful upheaval of inflation. Of 
such an upheaval experience has taught us the consequence; 
for it produces an impoverished middle-class and precisely that 
kind of revolutionary situation in which the violence of Fascism 
is engendered. The immediate choice is, in fact, between paths 
which lead, one to planned Fascism, the other to planned 
Socialism; tf we choose neither, we fall into unplanned 
Fascism. Obviously, only by making the second of these 
choices will we be enabled to do anything effective towards 
‘ridding the world of the curse of Nazism”. By avoiding it 
we become Fascist ourselves. . 

+ * = * + 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of our situation is our inability 
to think realistically about it. We have no familiar concepts 
in which to think the reality of the new kind of society which 
is being created around us and in us.’ The social environment 
in which we live and move and have our being is being radic- 
ally transformed at a bewildering speed. We submit to the new 
day-to-day necessities; we can do no other; but,we cling to the 
concepts of a past epoch of society.. A concept of freedom which 
is mainly derived from a long national resistance against any 
extension of the authority of the State is applied to a situation 
in which the authority of the State becomes more comprehen- 
sive every day. The concept is reconciled with the situation 
by the expedient of supposing that the situation is entirely 
abnormal—the direct and transitory outcome of the war—and 
that, when the war is over, the freedoms which we are now 
forded to relinquish will be resumed. 
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This expectation derives from many causes. Here we empha- 
sise cne in particular—the.notion that war is itself an abnormal 
condition of modern industrial society, as it were a catastrophic 
interruption of the pursuits of peace, or the intrusion of 
another dimension of experience into the staple of. human 


existence. Partly, this optimistic conception is due to our privi- _ 


leged experience as the inhabitants of a hitherto invulnerable 
island; but more proximately to the relatively long and pros- 
perous development of industrial capitalism in Britain. The 
idea řs rooted in the British mind that it is almost in the nature 
of thangs that we should be ‘‘the workshop of the world’’, and 
that -he interruption of our ‘peaceful’ industrial activities by 
war is profoundly unnatural. 

Largely by reason: of our privileged island position we 
became the originators of industrial capitalism. Peace and 
prosperity, for that system, are in our minds almost inseparable : 
the experience has shaped the idea. But an idea is a universal 
thing. and an experience is not. And the idea of industrial 
capitalism is essentially the idea of conflict; its association with 
peace: is an accident of ‘qur history, but in no sense the con- 
ditior of existence of a developed industrial capitalism. That 
is a system of ruthless and unsparing competition: nearer to 
actua warfare than any peace-time economy has ever been. Yet 
precisely this idea that industrial capitalism is an economy of 
war finds inordinate difficulty in entering the British mind. 
It involves nothing less than a mental revolution, and almost a 
reversal of. our traditional estimation of our own national 
activicies. 

Take, for example, the British respect for trade. When war 
begar, Mr. Chamberlain, then Prime Minister, could speak of 
unhampered trade as the essential manifestation of peace—the 


sign. of the new world. He was true to the British tradition. . 


Fortunes from trade have been indeed the economic basis of 
much. of our most distinguished philanthropy; trade‘ has 
been the sustenance of the most idealistic elements in the 
British peace movement. Nevertheless, a detached observer 
` woulc take note that this trade of ours, which is for us prac- 
ticalle synonymous with peace, has been perhaps the most 
destractive agency in the modern world. Wherever it has 
penetrated it has dealt sudden ruin to the simple, and truly 
peacecul agrarian economies—of the continent of Europe, of 
Africa and of India. Trade in the products of industrial capi- 
talism. has been devastating to the lives of hundreds of millions 
of simple and peaceful peasantry throughout the world. °To 
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them the activity of our peace has been the activity of ruthless 
war. 

Sugh thoughts are alien to the British genius: they are 
subversive and revolutionary. But they happen to be true. And 
though it is possible to challenge the word “‘inevitable’’ in the 
familiar Marxist axiom that war is the inevitable consequence 
of capitalism, because in the last resort no human actions are 
inevitable, the challenge is valid only in a realm of religious. 
self-determination into which no capitalist society attempts to 
enter. At the level of human experience to which it applies, 
the dictum of Marx is true. It is a truth which has not even yet 
gained lodgment in the British mind. 

Where the elemental truth is not admitted, the consequential 
truth is naturally barred. But the consequential truth is that 
war Between industrial capitalist societies iseessentially a pro- 
longation and intensification of the warfare that is inherent in 
industrial capitalism “‘at peace’’. It follows that the processes 
of social change compelled by such a war are in the main 
irreversible. The idea that ‘‘freedoms’’ are suspended only tem- 
porarily by war is, largely, an illusiqan. There is, undoubtedly, 
a “margin of indifference’, wherein the social change is not 
entirely irreversible. This margin of indifference is of para- 
mount importance, because it is the true realm of freedom 
where conscious and effective social choices are possible. But 
the price of determining and taking advantage of that province 
of true freedom is to admit the existence of the central realm 
of necessity. To regard the whole realm of capitalist society at 
war as a vast theatre of temporarily suspended freedoms is. 
momentarily comforting, perhaps, but it is to deliver the whole 
of society over to the clutches of necessity. 

The pertinence of these considerations to our attitude towards. 
Nazi Germany is intimate. In the first place, Nazi Germany 
may be regarded as a desperate protest against the warfare of 
capitalist peace. Nazi Germany is guilty of tremendous and 
spectacular sins; but one, from the beginning, it has been 
determined not to commit—the waging of war, in the name of 
peaceful trade, against the primary producer: the peasant | 
whose work and life are one. As Peter Drucker has said, the 
basic concept of Nazism is “the end of economic man”. Away 
with those who conduct war in the guise of peace! Hence the 
sustained and deliberate ‘‘extermination’’ of the Jews. With a 
little adaptation the line of Ennius will serve to describe the 
spirit of Nazism : 
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Nos non cauponantes bellum, sed belligerentes. 

“We make war openly, we make war itself the virtue. If we 
are devils, we know at least what we are, and what we are 
doing We are not garbed as angels of light,’’ so the Nazis 
seem ʻo say. And probably, owing to our invincible attachment 
to the association of trade and peace, we have greatly under- 
estimeted the liberating influence of this sudden self-divestment 
of the equivocal virtues of a capitalist society. The very naked- 
ness of Nazism, which so repels us, is probably a source of 
moral strength to Germany. Quite possibly, too, it mfght turn 
out to be compatible with an energy for the creation of undiluted 
peace which may surprise us. 

Less speculative is our congenital inability, owing to our 
own Illusions concerning the process of change in our own 
society at war, to distinguish between what is probably irrever- 
sible in the changes produced by Germany in Europe, and what 
is perhaps capable of change. We judge “‘the new Germany” 
and ‘ the new Europe” which she is engaged in building, by 
reference to a society of, temporarily suspended freedoms—in 
other words by reference to something which does not exist— 
an obsolete abstraction. In relation to that obsolete liberal idea, 
Nazi Germany and Nazi Europe is a monstrous, unnatural and 
ephemeral thing, and nothing more. But in relation to a 
realissic picture of the society in which we actually live—not 
the society where freedoms have been temporarily suspended, 
but the society where many of them have irrevocably dis- 
appeared—-Nazi Germany appears as much more than a 
monstrous and unnatural thing. It appears rather as a society 
in which the reaction against anarchic and equivocal freedoms 
has keen carried to an evil excess by a certain terrible logical 
naivety: a country in which they have poured out the baby 
with the bath-water. We on the other hand want to keep both, 
although the bath-water is foul, and so far from cleansing the 
baby is likely to suffocate him. 

What in this simile is the baby, and what the bath-water? 
The baby is the freedom of responsible self-determination which 


is nesessary to the dignity of the human being. The traditional 


name for it in Britain, where it has played a dynamic part, is 
freecom of conscience. As far as is possible, without social 
disintegration, society must be so ordered that its members 
incur no penalty by refusing to perform commands of the state 
which they believe to be wrong. There is a law beyond and 
above the law of the State: which is the law of conscience or 
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of God. Obviously, the State cannot simply recognise this law 
as valid, for that would be the short way to anarchy. But the 
State must recognise the possibility of this law, and mitigate 
its penalties on those who are compelled to obey it. 

This is the essential freedom. In the course of history it has 
changéd its form. Formerly it was allowed not to individuals, 
but to an institution: the Church. But in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the claims of an authoritarian Church were repudiated : 
the famous bishop of the Anglican Church, Jeremy Taylor, 
argued for ‘‘the liberty of prophesying’’. And the liberty of 
prophesying slowly expanded into what we call ‘freedom of 
expression’. 

That freedom appears to be essential to the spiritual vitality 
of a human society, for on it depends the possibility of self- 
criticism by society. Equally, it appears to be essential to the 
full development of the person. But it has developed in England 
in close association with other freedoms which are much less 
justified. In particular, with the freedom to do what one likes 
with one’s own property. Indeed, the development of freedom 
of conscience was accompanied by the development of a theory 
of the sacrosanctity of property: not of certain kinds of 
property, but of property as such. The cynic might even argue 
that freedom of expression has been almost swallowed up by 
the freedom of property, because it is in practice largely reduced 
to the freedom of certain big newspaper enterprises to make 
their profits. 

That freedom of property against the person is the bath- 
water. Nazi Germany has emptied both together—the freedom 
of capitalist property and the freedom of the person. We cling 
to both, though they now contradict one another. Clinging to 
both, we are like to lose both. While our action as a society 
is merely a reaction against the aggressiveness of Germany, we 
are condemned to travel along a road which leads us to the 
passive loss of both kinds of freedom, the good and the bad. 
The country which actively rejects them is in a morally stronger 
position than the country which passively abandons them. In 
order to change from the passive p the active role, we have to 
make a crucial moral choice. By avoiding the choice, we merely 
condemn ourselves to become the passive victims of the evil 
which we were too good to choose, but too weak to reject. 

* * + +# + 


It is imperative that we should recognise the nature of the 
necessity by which, in the struggle against Nazi Germany and 
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Fascist Italy for ‘‘freedom’’, our own freedoms are being 
destroyed; and that we should see that this process of destruc- 
tion # taking place within ‘an international society created by 
the irternational trade of capitalism at the economic level, but 
having no political unity. That is what is implied by Sefior de 
Maderiaga’s insistence that this war is “ʻa civil war’’—a civil 
‘war within an international society which has been unable to 
create the necessary political forms for its peaceful continuance. 

If, therefore, we fail to raise our understanding of the situa- 
tion to this level, and regard ourselves, as we are, as the 
-defenders of freedom against the Fascist destroyers of freedom, 
we shall expose ourselves to certain disillusion. The freedoms 
we imagine ourselves to be defending will disappear in the 
process, and we shall be nonplussed and dismayed by our 
patert inability ta restore them. Worse than this, we shall 
almost certainly become the prey to increasing disillusion 
during the process of war and be compelled to the shattering 
conclusion that the Fascist destruction of freedom is far more 
in lire with the necessities of history than our own impractic- 
able and indeed illusory defence of them. 

Fos that is the actual fact of the existing situation. So long as 
our freedoms are substantially the freedoms of a competitive 
capitalist industrial society, they issue in war, and the abroga-. 
tion ef freedoms required by total war is the logical consequence 
of those freedoms themselves. In other words, those freedoms 
are essentially self-contradictory. They are consummated in 
their own self-destruction. 

Tre only way to escape this nemesis is to distinguish definitely 
between those elements in the complex notion of British free- 
‘dom which are not self-contradictory and those which are; and 
‘deliberately to repudiate the latter and adhere only to the 
former. Roughly speaking, the distinction is between economic 
freedom—the freedom to seek a profit on capital investment— 
and Dersonal freedom: the freedom to be a person. Unfortu- 
nately, owing to our tradition, these diverse elements are inti- 
mate.y mingled with one another: and to perhaps a majority 
of B-itons freedom to be a person is primarily the. freedom to 
acqu re or retain wealth and the revenues of wealth. But this is 
the feedom which is self-contradictory in a capitalist society; ` 
it is {however much it is disguised) the freedom to push your 
fellow-citizen under the water while you clamber to safety— 
the freedom to drive the small man out of business—the freedom 


to conduct ‘civil war under the guise of peace. It is directly 
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hostile to the personal freedom of millions of fellow-members 
of society ; and on the national scale it is directly productive of 
war. It refuses to recognise the right of other members of the 
international society to their personal freedom and thus it is. 
consummated in the aggressiveness of Nazism. 


So long as this freedom is not deliberately discarded from 
the freedoms we are defending against Nazism, so long our 
activity is self-contradictory. Unless we make it abundantly 
clear to ourselves and to the world that this is not the freedom 
we are defending at all, but that the only freedom in which we 
are interested is the true freedom of the person, both in the 
national society and in the international society, we are doomed 
to defeat. Even if we were to achieve a military victory over 
Germany, we should find ourselves Nazis at the end of it. 


The freedom to be a person is not easy to define: we may 
descride it roughly as the freedom to exercise and develop those: 
faculties which are given us by God in such a.way as to cause . 
the minimum of prejudice to the free exercise and development 
of their faculties by our fellows. This,freedom of the person is. 
therefore fully realised only within a true community, wherein 
people live together in relations of mutual responsibility, trust, 
service and love. Such a community can only be gradually 
established. But the main obstacle to making a beginning is. 
now manifest: it is that confusion of personal freedom with 
liberty for the ego which, in an industrial society, takes the 
form cf economic individualism. In a society where possessions 
are recognised as having an inherent claim on the tribute of 
society, personal freedom is really unattainable for the vast 
majority. 

We have therefore to make it abundantly clear to ourselves. 
and to the world that we are fighting for a society in which the 
determining value is the freedom of the person, and the right 
of the person to this freedom is recognised as completely over- 
riding all claims of prescription and possession. It is imme- 
diately obvious that we cannot say, without exposing ourselves. 
to devastating criticism, that we are defending such a society. 
Our existing society is not such a society at all. We have to. 
create it. But only in so far as we do create it, has our claim to 
be defending Freedom against Fascist aggression any solid 

¢ substance. Our defence of freedoms, other than this personal 
p freedom, will be found to reduce itself simply to the defence 
of possessions, and to have no moral standing against the 
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detetmination of the Fascist nations to take our possessions 
away from us. 

Only through our own determination to fight for personal 
freecom alone, and to create a society in which personal free- 
dom is a reality, can we escape the disastrous contradiction of 
defeading the very freedom that creates war, and avoid the 
nemesis of discovering that our freedoms have been finally 
destroyed in the act of defending them: because the end of this 
total war will be only the preparation for a new and still more 
devastating one. 

Still, we must not imagine that it is possible, during the 
process of total war, to create such a society. We have to recog- 
nise that total war is inherently inimical to such a reformation 
of scciety : because total war is the product of the clash of socie- 
ties in which the-true principles of personal freedom have been 
disregarded. Total war is the logical outcome of the activities 
of an acquisitive society in an industrial age. We cannot there- 
fore expect that total war will provide the opportunity for 
creating the antithesis of such a society. The most it can do 
is tc make us conscious pf the true nature of our predicament. 
This predicament may be expressed paradoxically thus: the 
“only society capable of total defence against total war is one 
aga nst which total war would never have been waged, for it 
would be a society so imbued with the sense of mutual respon- 
sibi ity at home that it would have carried its sense of mutual 
responsibility into its external relations. A society of free 
persons must perforce be a member of a community of free 
socteties. 

This, we grant, is the British dream ; how far it is from being 
the British reality our present desperate situation reveals. 
Against the new German social unity, achieved for the purpose 
of military preparation and political domination, we have 
notiing equally compulsive to oppose. Against the German 
nev Europe, we have no pattern of a new Europe to set. Such 
unizy as we have is unity in defence alone; such prosperity as 
our working-class possesses is produced by the same means as 
the Nazis produced it—by employment for war. Take that 
away, and we are utterly unstrung. And our moral unity is 
specious: in so far as we are defending a certain measure of 
achieved civic liberty we are at one (yet it is being taken from 
us); in so far as we are defending the rights of possession we 
are completely divided. And if we were to endeavour to lay, f, 


within the narrow limits of the war-exigency, the foundations“ 
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of a society of free persons, our facade of unity would crumble. 
There would be a clamour, from the possessing classes, that 
peace with the Nazis was preferable to the creation of such a 
society. 

Here the desperate character of.our predicament is manifest. 
‘We may conceal it from ourselves a little longer because the 
exigencies of total war do prevent much solid work being done 
towards the creation of a society of personal freedom. But in 
that condition we cannot live. The awareness will increase that 
our freedoms are being taken from us; likewise the awareness 
that they can be renewed only in a totally different society. The 
condition of our being able to continue to defend ourselves as a 
united nation is that we as a nation should be committed to the 
foundation of the new society. But dare we commit ourselves ? 


Sea Change 
(To a Body, nationality unknown ) 


IS grey cheek lies against the sand 
To his soft feet no footprints lead : 
His blunt and inarticulate hand 
Folds on the purple weed. 


And though his eyes are all but gone 
He gazes still as one who read 

His gold chaste name upon the stone 
That props the glorious dead. 


Of earth and fire and water three 
Water’s a quiet death and clean; 
Then honour Him Who made the sea 

To float the submarine— 


And friend or foe this tall lad went 
Down to green eye and supple fin, 
And we who raise the monumen; 
In London or Berlin 
e 
Inscribe thereon ‘‘To save hi 
He spent the youth we m 
Give thanks. Perhaps your 
To share his privilege.” 








'C. R. PRANCE 
(Author of “Tante ene Saga” ) 


“ COSSACK POST” IN THE VELD 
A.D. 1900 


LMOST one could sleep at last so peaceful is the world 
except for the rustle of the horse nosing hungrily for stray 
graics of his half-rations in a dirty nose-bag’; so peaceful that 
- one-could laugh aloud at the comedy of an armed man, dirty, 


unshaven and half-starved, coming off guard to report “All 


t 


quiet”? in the surrounding wilderness. 

AI quiet. So it is; such quiet as one can feel only when every 
nerve has been long a-strain, while creation seems to hold its 
brea.h to watch its ‘‘Lords’’ fumbling in clumsy fight over a 
diffe- ence of ideals. 

' Quiet! A faint breath of wind rustles the grass outside the 
abardoned sheep-kraal which for to-night is inhabited by the 
“Cossack Post” of an irregular regiment of Mounted Infantry 
recruited in East London from the four corners of the British 
wortd. The poor horse sighs and changes leg; overhead a great 
spleadour of stars, all quiet; the wide wonder of the Milky Way 
like a searchlight turned on the Cross. In’an hour the waning 
‘moan will be up; but meantime the Cross rules the sky, 
banshed there—as a visionary might think—to make room on 
earth for “‘civilised warfare’ and ill-will between opposing 
arm es both professing to be Christian. 

Quiet indeed. Behind, from the twinkling lights of camp, 
drifts a, vague murmur like city-traffic smothered in a fog; 
and the burden of the murmur is that most penetrating sound 
in Africa, the ingi istent undertone of Kafirs gossiping over their 
fooc, discussing the incomprehensible proceedings of their 
whire overlords. \ 

But there at læ floats up the thin clear music of “Lights 
i ls even on the Kafir quarters of the camp, 
y the occasional scream of a starving 







horse bitte tly battle for a share of insufficient food. 
Six hou will be noise enough, but now quiet 
reigns, istle of a nightbird here and there in , 
the ve , and subdued; for wild life is sparse 







te steppes, and most] 7 depressed by 
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the wide melancholy, not given to sound expressive either of 
pleasure or of pain. 

Half-sleep comes at last, for an hour maybe, or for a mere 
moment’s defeat in the struggle against fatigue and when a 
subtle change in the night’s quiet brings a sudden jolt to acute 
wakefulness, it is but the stealthy silence of good comrades 
relieving guard informally, stirring the horse to a wan hope of 
more food, half-rousing a sleeper to intimate babble in his 
sleep—such babble as a man dare not overhear, though to wake 
the babbler would be mere brutality. 

‘Sleep ? That poor lad’s babble and the bitter cold have mur- 
dered sleep for the Temp. Actg. Corporal in charge, and the 
weary body must needs pay toll to the restless mind, turning 
out to join Tpr. Pritchard on his guard; ‘Gentleman 
Pritchard,’’ the country parson’s son, second-mate of a wind- 
jammer after twenty years of blue-water service, with. the 
“crows nest” gaze and the tanned be-wrinkled dried-apple 
skin of the man more at home in latitude 60.S. than in the 
Channel. 

Dog-weary the man looks, yet alert as a compass-needle, 
lying down to his guard like a man who knows himself sleep’s 
master. He reports all quiet; no sound but the night birds and 
the wind along the waste, save now and again a faint hint of 
movement at the farm below. Yet if man had been there, dog 
would have barked ere now at our windward picket. Midnight 
already, and moonrise will: shortly end all fear of surprise 
except by an officer visiting the pickets. “‘Give me your gun 
and stand by while I take a turn down round the farm to see 
what ‘is moving. If I fire, ride in and alarm the camp. Watch 
out for the ‘Robber’ visiting rounds and challenge him sharp’’. 

A‘ long half-mile it seems down the darkling slope, the 
wind’s sigh in the gum-trees only a fitful guide, the farm itself 
showing in the starlight scarce more than a shadow on a fog’; 
it might be a cemetery, for any sign of life. Yet life startles to 
activity in the gloom as the temporary soldier trips and falls 
clattering over a grave in the long grass. A cemetery indeed, 
graves old.and new, a dozen of them in two untidy rows, for- 
lorn and unfenced in open. veld not a furlong from the house. 
“Let the dead bury their dead’’ with a few rough stones .to 
baulk the jackal and mark the line between Lords of Creation 

nd the mere beasts that perish. It is the backveld way ; a coftin 
kept ready in the roof; neighbours called in for a death-bed 

Porgy of psalm-singing ; burial tomorrow at latest; dust to dust, 
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witk coffee and brandy to warm the hearts of the living to the 
virtues of the dead; share out the dead man’s possessions 
quickly, and so out of mind—except to the jackal. 

Tre farmstead proves to be a mere bywoner’s hovel, three 
muc rooms under a tin roof; a small dam for man or beast to 
drink or wash from, if he will; no garden, no fence; desolation 
and dirt, household rubbish and fowl-scratchings all round; 
at tae back, a half-dozen forlorn peach-trees and some square 
yarcs of mealie-patch. 

F_nger on trigger, into the house through the ruins of the 
doo-. Nothing inside but an old home-made bench with broken 
raw-hide seat, a home-made bedstead, broken too; scraps of 
old clothing and dirt unspeakable, the jetsam of the women’s 
has-y flight to join their men in laager; a torn Proclamation 
by one Frederic Sleigh, Baron Roberts of Kandahar, ironically 
offe-ing the Boer the one thing he most earnestly prays to be 
delivered from, namely, Pax Britannica. 

Cn the walls, gross German oleographs of President Steyn 
and the Crowning Mercy of the Battle of Bloed Rivier; a 
fun2ral card and some texts; some coloured prints in wide 
cheap frames, depicting the Saint’s Deathbed with harped 
angels and opening clouds, and that of the Sinner with Hell 
vomiting lusty black devils complete with pitchforks and arrow- 
headed tails. 

Qut at the back—Great God—what is that rush of feet in the 
darx? Pigs, only pigs; a half-dozen of gaunt Boer pigs, crea- 
tures of chance, Ishmaels of the veld, who share with the jackal 
anc the vulture the powers and duties of a Board of Health. 
To shoot one would stampede the camp, even if they were fit 
for civilised man to eat. Doubtless these are what Pritchard 
heard moving; no other signs of life; no loot worth the carry- 
ing, except a piece of broken door for firewood to stave off 
another meatless day. 

he gentle slope seems almost a cliff on the way back, with 
the sudden exhaustion born of relief from strain; and the half- 
mcon’s gentle gleam, hardly brighter in the winter haze than 
the stars she dims, seems to touch-in the last finish to a picture 
of solitude. Two thousan@? men lie not two miles away, yet the 
spirit of solitude is that of one in a mid-ocean boat, mid-ocean 
with here and there a sail to hint of other sojourners on a tran- 
sitory planet; while here in the veld, with nothing to thwart 
the view of the whole wide sweep of earth and the starry? 
heavens, the thought of mid-ocean ever dominates the mind’ 
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“Halt! Who goes there? Hands up?’ Even Pritchard is 
getting jumpy with starvation and overstrain. “‘All right, old 
chap, only me. Anybody been?’’ “Yes, the ‘Robber’ came; 
said he hoped you’d get shot so he could have your horse for 
a man with more horse-sense’’. 

Back again in the sheep-kraal, out of the wicked wind, sleep 
will come now even in clammy lousy blankets; sleep, aye, and 
dreams; weary sleep and broken dreams, tormented with the 
crawlings of all the horrors dear to the slum-novelist. Every 
bone aches with fatigue and fever; sleep is but half-conscious- 
ness and rest a mockery, ceaselessly turning. Dreams are 
threadbare awful variants on the theme of dirt and hunger, 
visions of baths and soap, of gay-lit dinner tables, music, and 
all the fleshpots of the old rich island; dreams of the fat, soft 
life of thirty years wiped almost out of wakeful mind by a brief 
six months of savagery under arms; dreams . . . of a perfect 
floor and a perfect orchestra stealing quietly into the intricate 
rhythms of Strauss’s loveliest waltz... . . 

Christ! What was that? ... all awake in an instant to real 
music, the “horns of elfland faintly blowing’, all the glamour 
of ancient warfare borne down wind in the melody of 
trumpeters playing the cavalry ‘‘Reveille’’. 

Hideously cold it is in the daybreak breeze; the moon a chill 
ghost overhead fades rapidly as the sun comes clear over the 
Maluti mountains in a wonder of rose and purple and gold. 
Golden veid, hills upon golden hills, distance upon blue dis- 
tance, tafel-kop beyond spitz-kop, and a great blue rampart at 
the back of all, bastioned, crenellated and pinnacled, for a 
marvellous moment like background hills from some old Italian 
masterpiece. 

Five minutes of magic and melody, the world a wonder of 
all the colours imaginable in a painter’s heaven; five minutes 
of peace in an earthly’ paradise, the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding; then—a bronze sun stares down 
once more on a drab land in all the drab reality of futile war. 
Dawn’s fairy-land has lapsed into the likeness of Watts’s 
picture of ‘‘Chaos’’ livened-up by a poster-artist by the addition 
of a group of tramps. 


Sonnet in War Time 


HEY remember no cross, although their cross spim rails 
To forge from fingers swords, and fire the turrets of sight. 
They remember no hammer, no hands shod with nails 
In tire hawk-eyed rifle and beak of the bayonet 


Stabbing and stabbing again through bloody holes 
Intc the water of victory. Forsaking the sun 

For mirage and shadow of imagined hells, 

Armed with an ass’s jawbone, how shall they win? 


Remembering no thorns thrust on any forehead 
They press the pitiful face in an iron rim. 
Although the years remember, and the rails, 


The nails, the hammer and rifle beat in the temples loud— 
Stil they have no memory. The heart is dead. 
The blood is choked with thorn. They have killed Him. 


J. F. HENDRY 


The M ystery 


HE heart has many doors 
For the world to enter; 
But the last, which is not ours, 
Safeguards the centre. 


And there the world’s assault, 
Be it harsh or loving, 

Is humbled to a halt 

Before the unmoving. 


This is life’s own retreat 
Beyond all violence: 
l Here dwells as paraclete 
The eternalssilence : 


Yet must the silence speak 
With our voice crying, Enter! 
That the ultimate door break 
And the world find centre. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR ® 


PROMPT CORNER 
Another Tribunal Statement 


Y OPPOSITION TO war arises out of a profound philosophic belief 
Min God. I do not claim to be a logician and some of my know- 
ledge is certainly of an a priori character. I conceive thus :— 

I believe that God is the cosmic system in its entirety. God is 
manifest in all the sciences, which are particular studies of His law. 

All the laws of nature are together greater than their sum, and 
this ‘‘greaterness’’ we know to be God. For the purpose of illus- 
trating this notion of ‘‘greaterness’’, I would mention the generally 
accepted psychological law which states that the intelligence of a 
small group is greater than the sum of the individual intelligences 
comprising it. 

The natural laws are understandable in diversity: in unity there 
is an incomprehensible mystery. This is the fecundating principle 
we know to be God. He is the eternal irresistible creative force, 
eternally creative—-the creative evolution of incessant life and 
change. 

I oppose war because man is a creative instrument of God and sins 
to destroy. . 

I believe that all men are the subjects af God, subject to His law. 
It cannot be confuted that all mankind, without distinction of race 
or nation or creed, civilised or primitive, are subject to the same 
influence in the universe. 

I oppose war because it avoids the true issue. In my view, the 
solution is not war, but the acceptance of God. Nothing else and 
nothing’ less will do. God-blindness is the root cause of every social 
problem. 

I believe that God is as incapable of favouritism as the universal 
sun. That is to say God is not a tribal deity but King of the Universe. 
. Everything in the universe is complementary, therefore all the 
nations are complementary morally, culturally, economically. All are 
respénsible for the Commonwealth. 

I oppose war because it is anti-social and therefore anti-God, since 
man is by nature a gregarious creature. 

I believe that Life goes on in its consequences for ever. This is 
of the deepest significance and ought to affect the bebaviour of any- 
one who is aware of it. It is a form of immortality although it has 
nothing to do with the idea of future life. 

I oppose war because I deny the mqral right of the State and of 
the individual to take life, since neither the one nor the other can 
give it. 

I believe that a man who is loyal to God is loyal to his country 
through God. The all 1s God, and God is all. From which it follows 
that to be loyal to anything other than God is to be loyal to some- 
thing less than God, of which it is a part; but to be loyal to God 
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is to be loyal to the whole of which the part is a part. The converse 
of ths is not true. 

I cppose war because it is an evil in itself and evil means cannot 
attain good ends. 

In general : — 

I believe in the autonomy of reason against every kind of 
authority: even the Scriptures must be submitted to the same kind 
of examination as any other historical document. 

I >ppose war because violent means fail to afford protection to 
the civilian population. On the other hand, pacific power has been 
demenstrated by Gandhi in South Africa and in India. In the 
Occident we are all familiar with the strike as an instrument in 
industrial disputes. This is non-viclent resistance in action, in effica- 
ciou: action. I am a pacifist. Pacifism is a way of life. 

Im conclusion, I base my absolute conscientious objection to war 
on my philosophy of religion as cutlined above. In my submission, 
no cne holding these views could conscientiously take any part in 
war. I therefore apply for and respectfully claim unconditional 
exemption from military service. 

My duty is to sustain an absolute conscientious objection to assist 
in war in any way. Naturally, as a responsible citizen holding 
humanitarian and social ideals deriving from my belief in God, I 
will do what I am able, and what I think I ought to do as oppor- 
tunicy affords. 

A l depends on the ineluctable modality of the Will of God. 


Supplementary Statement 


If what you have just read is taken to be a cold academic state- 
ment then I have utterly failed to convey myself. My endeavour has 
beer to express the quintessence of my conscience, the agenbite of 
inw-t, as the great James Joyce calls conscience. This idea of time 
in censcience is vividly expressed in the philosophy of Henri Bergson. 
‘Duration (says Bergson) is the continuous progress of the past 
whith gnaws into the future and swells as it advances”. This is best 
seer in the case of human life. Gur whole past follows us at every 
instant. “AH that we have felt, thought and willed from our earliest 
infancy is there, leaning over our present, which is about to pin it. 

What are we in fact, what is our character, if not the conden- 
sation of the history that we have lived from our birth, nay even 
befcre our birth, since we bring with us parental dispositions? 
Doubtless we think with onlwa small part of our past, but it is with 
our entire past... that we desire, will and act.’’ Such is duration or 
real time. Ín it the whole past is telescoped in the present. More- 
over, it involves not only real and incessant change, but a certain 
freshness or novelty in every new change, since each successive% 
change in a sequence has a richer past permeating Ht. The sequence , y 


of change is, therefore, a creative evolution. Hitler—the whole of” 
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the present situation—has in this way been created of an evolution. 
Since the nature of consciousness is of vital importance, I will 
state my notion of it, which is again, Bergson’s. Spirit rests on 
matter, yet remains distinct. However intimately consciousness may 
be connected with the body or with the brain, they are nevertheless 
distinct. Consciousness is not a mere function or epiphenomenon of 
the brain, but rather uses the brain as an instrument. ‘‘There is a 
close connection between a coat and the nail on which it hangs; for 
if the nail is pulled out the coat falls to the ground. Shall we say 
then, that the nail determines the shape of the coat or in any way 
corresponds to it?” No more is one entitled to say that the psychical 
facts are determined by the cerebral facts with which they are asso- 
tiated. It is therefore reasonable to believe in the probability of the 
future life, of the consciousness after death. It-is not incumbent on 
those who do believe to prove that conscience does continue to exist, 
but the business of those who do not, to prove that it does not. 
To impose upon the conscience is to commit psychical violence. 
In the light of what I have said in regard to conscience I think 
it may further assist your deliberations to know the type of environ- 
ment in which I grew up. Naturally, I was strongly influenced by 
my father who was a King’s Counsel—a member both of the English 
and Irish Bars. Quite apart from being eminent in law, he was a 
remarkably accomplished man of distinctive scholarship. The home 
atmosphere was therefore a cultured, philosophic, liberal Jewish one. 
It was not pacifist, my father at one time being in the R.N.V.R. 
This upbringing gave me, above all, a mind in search of truth. I 
do not doubt that these are facts of first rate importance and are 
largely responsible for the evolution of the conscience which now 
conscientiously objects to war. Finally, in making the stand I do, 
I believe I am maintaining something that is fundamentally of value, 
not only to myself, but also to many of those who have not seen 
their duty in terms of non-violent resistance. My meaning will be 
made clear by an extract which I believe also represents what many 
fighting men are thinking to-day, and what many more will think 
in the coming days. In the Diary of a Dead Officer—the journal of 
Arthur G. West, a young soldier in. the war 1914-18, occur the 
following words, soon after writing which he fell to a sniper’s bullet. 
“I am a creature caught in a net. Most men fight, if not happily 
at any rate patiently, sure of the necessity and usefulness of their 
work. So did I—once—now it all looks so absurd and brutal. I feel 
quite clearly that I ought to have stogd aside. .These philosophers 
and so-called Conscientious Objectors are the living force of the 
future; they are full of the light that must’come sooner or later. 
They are sneered at now, but their position is firm. We are con- 
fronted by two sets of martyrs, those of the trenches and those of 
the Tribunals and civil prisons, and not by any means are the former 
necessarily in the right. To defy the whole system, to refuse to be 
an instrument of it, this is what I should have done’. J.D. H.R. 
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“Men Who March Away” 


“What of the faith and fire within us ° 
Men who marched away 
’Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing grey, 
Leaving all that here can win us; | 
. What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who’ march away? | 


Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye, 
Who watch us stepping by 
With doubt and dolorous sigh? 
Can much pondering so hoodwink you! 
Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye?’’ 


Thomas Hardy 


These words, written in September, 1914, have a deep poignancy 
for us to-day. Once again Everyman is confronted with the pheno- 
meron of war, watches the soldiers stepping by ‘with doubt and 
dolerous sigh’ and ponders. Is it a ‘purblind prank’ they are about? 
Permaps Hardy’s sympathies lay with both parties, the men who 
masched away and the men who did not—it is the poet’s function | 
to witness to the truths contained in both sides of the conflict. The 
question for us pacifists is whether, knowing and feeling that the | 
pac-fist policy is the true one, we should yet ‘march away’ to demon- 
strete our solidarity and sympathy with the majority of our fellow- 
mee who are going to the war. I think not, for I believe that ned 
bricge of human relationship can be kept intact between us and the 
solciers by the cement of suffering. If and only if we are willing, 
eager and ardent to share as far as may be their dangers and 
mirister to them and the civilians who support them in the hour of 
` ther need, can we presume to abstain from military service. If and 
onl~ if we persist at whatever cost to ourselves in offering construc- 
tive challenges to this destructive phase of life’s rhythm—and suck 
chalenges involve hard work at the practical problems of post-war 
recenstruction—can we mingle or indeed deserve to mingle with our 
fellows who are killing and being killed for us in the same way that 
we mre trying to live for thef and their children. 

Therefore to your ambulance units and first-aid posts, pacifists ;. 
to ~our unceasing labours at the blue-prints of a ‘brave new world’. 
Ony your humility, service and self-sacrifice can keep you in love 
- anc charity with your neighbour during the testing days of war. $ 
J. L. HENDERSON +} 
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THE IRRELEVANCE OF THE 
CHURCH 


OES Christianity make any difference at all to the 

behaviour of the actual world to-day? The question is not 
so easy to answer as it at first sight seems to be. This Europe 
is given over at the moment to the large-scale activities of three 
mighty modern nations at war; and no one, unless it be the 
professionals, supposes there is anything very Christian about 
that. It is the doubtful privilege of a small section of the middle- 
aged to see in this war a crusade against AnticHrist. No young 
man believes that; or if, to confute me, a young man who does 
believe it were produced, I am sure that he would prove to be 
a very exceptional young man indeed. 

Yet, though we must admit that Christianity has no effective 
influence whatever on the large-scale activities of the nations 
now engaged in war, it is surely impossible to deny that 
Christianity has some influence in the interstices, so to speak, 
of these mass-operations. When German airmen are brought 
down in Scotland, a whole city turns out to do reverence to 
their burial. And even German submarine commanders have 
sometimes run considerable risks in providing for the safety 
of the crews of merchantmen they have sunk. These actions are 
inspired, it may be said, by chivalry rather than by Chris- 
tianity. But chivalry itself was and is inspired by Christianity. 

Apart from these conspicuous and spectacular actions are the 
innumerable little unremembered acts of kindness and love 
which are continually being performed in the small interspaces 
of society where men and women still have room to take a 
breath and be human. To be humag, some will say, is not to 
be Christian. That is entirely untrue. To be human is to be 
Christian; and there is no other way of being Christian. 
William Blake, who saw very deeply into the nature of 
Christianity and of humanity, declared: ‘‘Every act of kind- 
ness done to another is a little death in the Divine Image.” 
4 è 
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That most of these kindnesses are done by people who, though 
they might think twice. before they rejected the. name’ of 


Christian, would think twenty times before they entered a | 
Christian church, does not alter the fact. that these kindnesses Ý 


are Christian. And if any churlish theologian should argue 
otterwise, he should be recommended to read the Parable of 
the Sheep and the Goats again: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of: these, ye did it unto me.’ 

Instinctive, unconscious Christianity , is, thank God, not a 
contradiction in terms. Its existence.is, indeed, the very basis 
of zhe hope that one day the whole world will be united in the 
un versal Church. Christianity can become unconscious, 
instinctive, spontaneous. If it be Said that these spontaneous 
kirdnesses and courtesies were done in the world before Christ 
came, and are done in many parts of the world which never 
have acknowledged Him, those acts are not the less Christian 
for that. Christianity gathers up and endorses all the natural 
goodness of men; reconnects it with its origin and makes it 
corscious of itS imperfection. Christianity reveals what natural 
goodness means, whither it tends, and the means by which it 
can be, if not secured from failing’, secured from despair at 
fai ure. It gives endurance to the natural goodness of man; 
and so it has enabled kindness to become a second nature, more 
dependable but not less spontaneous than the first. 

The world is grim enough to-day in all conscience. Were it 
no: for the little flowers of Christian charity that cling to life 


in the clefts of the rock of modern society, life would be com-, 


pletely intolerable. By their virtue and fragrance man endures 
the unendurable: perhaps also the unendurable endures. It 
mzy even be true that, so far:from Christianity making no 
diference at all to the behaviour of the world to-day, it makes 
all the difference, in that it saves the world from sheer chaos. 
Whether the world is worth saving from chaos is another 
meétter. And it is ‘entirely true that Christianity in the big and 
imdortant sense of the word, whereby Majesties are Christian 
Majesties, nations Christian nations,.and churches Christian 
churches, has done nothing to retard the coming of this intoler- 
ab e world and does nothimg to render it tolerable again. Large- 
scale Christianity is irrelevant, or worse, and has been so for 
generations. It is worse than irrelevant, it is deceptive. It gilds 
the deeds of nations with something of the aura that hangs. 
about the personal kindnesses of man to man. 
' Simple folk even expect—why should they not ?—that Chris- 
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tian Majesties and nations and Churches will do something 
for the common and bewildered man: save him from situations 
intolerable to his own humanity, or explain to him why he 
cannot be saved from them. They do neither. Or rather they 
attempt both in ways that may deceive themselves but certainly 
do not deceive him. Either they tell him that the situation is 
not intolerable to his humanity; or they tell him that he has 
got into it by not being good, by not going to church, by not 
praying more. 

As to whether the situation is intolerable to his binant, 

he is the best judge. As to whether he got into it by not being 
good, that would satisfy him only if he were told what goodness 
is. It seems to him that he is as good as his pastors; or at any 
rate that there is not enough difference between them in the 
matter of goodness to persuade him that if he were as good as 
they are the world would be a better place. True, if goodness 
consists in going to church and praying a lot, his account is 
badly in arrear. But, he remembers, his pastors are paid for 
that, and he is not. And he would like to be assured that this 
particular kind of goodness would hayé saved him from the 
mess. 
Suppose, now, he had been good after this fashion for the 
last twenty years and gone to church with assiduity. What 
would he have been told there? Be good! And if he had. 
pressed for an explanation of how the goodness which was 
now being recommended to him differed from the goodness 
which he practised in the ordinary way, the difference would 
have turned out to be that he should go to church and pray 
more. But since, by hypothesis, he was doing that already, 
his final illumination would have been meagre. Man-to-man 
kindness is assuredly not less among those who do not frequent 
the churches than it is among those who do. 

I am not arguing against church-going; I frankly acknow- 
ledge that I am a church-goer; but I have learned to avoid the 
teaching of its priests. That not merely irritates me, when I 
desire to be in charity with all men; but it reawakens in me the 
despair I go to church to conquer. For mv experience is that 
the Christian Church as a teaching Wdy has nothing to speak 
to the condition of contemporary men. It has no relevant pattern 
of goodness to set before them. 

“But the pattern of goodness the Church sets before men is 
Christ.” Now, now, let us be honest. If Christ be, as I doubt 
‘not he is, the cremal pattern of goodness for men, the Church 
ato o” 
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itself makes no attempt to follow it. Even its saints are subsi- 
dšed. The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; and so have they. Christ, the forgiver, Christ the 
redeemer, Christ the heart of the world’s mystery-he may 
indeed be all in all. to men. But as a pattern of day-to-day 
gnodness he is too high and unapproachable. Even the saints 
ave far from him; and the average priest of his mystery is no 
nearer than the common or garden man. If they speak of him 
as the pattern of human behaviour for that common or garden 
man, they are exposing themselves to contempt for mere 
evasion. Men are not asking for an ideal of human behaviour ; 
ttey know where to look for that themselves. They are asking 
fcr a pattern which they can follow, as the schoolboy models 
h-mself upon the master whom he respects. They are asking 
fcr a pattern of behaviour, a code of moral action, relevant to 
tte world in which they live. They are asking for a kind of 
goodness, within the capacity of an ordinary decent man, 
waich could have saved therm, and could now save them, from 
tte intolerable situation in which they are. 

The Church has no such pattern to give. She has nothing 
tc offer men beyond the pattern of behaviour that is current in 
existing society: nothing other than the code of living which, 
men dimly feel, has brought them where they are. That code, 
that way of living, the Church simply endorses. Add to it the 
church-going which has fallen into desuetude and you fulfil 
tte Church’s idea of the complete Christian citizen. If existing 
saciety contents you, and you find nothing untoward in the 
p-esent condition of this country or of Europe, there is no 
reason why you should not find Church Christianity to your 
teste in the matter of social ethics. If you need to be assured 
tŁat in doing what you are in the habit of doing, plus going’ 
tc: church on Sunday, you are being a good man by Christian 
standards, you have only to go to church to receive the assur- 
aace. You may perchance be told that there appears to be some- 
thing wrong with the world; though more likely you will be 
tcld that there is something very wrong with Germany: but 
ix either case you will be told that all you can do is to go on 
as you are. Which is, prasumably, just what you want to know. 
For that purpose the Church is indeed admirable. Her teaching 
will fit you like a glove. So like a glove, in fact, that it wil] 
hardly seem necessary for you to wear gloves at all. Indeed, 
why go to church when the world outside it is so Christian ? 
Why take the trouble to transfer yourself from the secular td 
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the religious department on Sunday? Why not take the car— 
if your coupons will allow—from the urban to the rural depart- 


v ment instead? 


i 


But if you happen, as many do nowadays, to be vaguely but 
obstinately perplexed; to wake day after day with a taste of 
ashes in your soul, for no known sin that you have committed ; 
to have the deathly feeling that all that lies ahead of you and 
yours is death and yet more death—if, in some such condition, 
you dimly feel the need of illumination from men more used 
to pondering the mysteries than yourself, some simple and, 
sincere guidance from a man whose function it is to guide, and 
you turn to the Church, what then? You will hear, and you 
will repeat, noble words—words which, for the moment will 
seem to speak to the depth of your condition. 


“Almighty and most merciful Father: We have erred and 
itrayed from thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much 
he devices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended 
against thy holy laws. We have left undone those things which 
ve ought to have done; and we have done those things which 
ve ought not to have done; and there is no health in us. But 
hou, O Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable offenders. Spare 
hou them, O God, which confess their faults. Restore thou 
hem that are penitent; According to thy promises declared 
into mankind in Christ Jesu our Lord. And grant, O most 
nerciful Father, for his sake, that we may hereafter live a 
yodly, righteous, and sober life, To the glory of thy holy 
iame.” 


And yet, when the glory of the General Confession is over, 
rou will be left as you were ‘before: bewildered. What, you 
vill ask yourself, are these faults which you have confessed ? 
What are the things you ought to have done that you have left 
indone, and the things you have done that you ought not to 
lave done? You know of no obvious sin that you have com- 
nitted. Perhaps, being depressed, you lost your temper with 
rour wife. You will put that right. And maybe it was worth 
oming to church for that. Still, that is not what you are after. 
Chat has nothing to do with the feelirg with which you began. 
NVhen you said: “We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep. We have offended against thy holy laws’’— 
that “we? meant you and all the world beside; at least, you 
nd all the people of this nation. You felt it was true, true of 
us all. We have offended against God’s holy laws; we have 
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followed too much the devices and desires of our own hedre: 
But how? And when? And where? 


And the Church has nothing to answer. She cannot tell you ; 


where and when and how. She will call upon you to repent, 
but only of your private stns. But you know in your heart that 
if all men repented to-morrow of all the private sins of which 
the Church takes cognisance, the world would be as deathly 
a.pdace as before. Nothing essential would be changed. But 
when the Church calls, as it sometimes does, the nation to 
repentance, there is nobody to explain what it means. The 
woerd falls empty into a silence: it is a mere word. Nobody tells 
the nation what it is to repent of. Presumably nobody knows. 
. Who can remember a moment when the Church turned on 
the nation and said: “What vou are proposing to do now is 


wrcng. You are offending against God’s holy laws. And God’s , 
purishment will surely fall upon you” ? What a relief it would : 


be, for the poor bewildered ordinary man, if there had been 
sucl a momegt: so that he and the nation with him could 
now turn back and say, as Israel did to Moses: ‘*Thou art 
ind2ed the prophet of the Lord!’’ But no! So far as the Church 
car tell us, we have offended against none of God’s holy laws. 

Bu: we are in the devil of a mess, all the same. 

The large-scale Christianity has let us badly down. If we had 
trusted it implicitly, we should be precisely where we are. For if 
we had trusted it implicitly, we should have done precisely what 
we have done. Actually, of course, no one looked to the Church 
for guidance in large-scale affairs. The Church would never . 
have dared to give any. It knows its place. It knows its func- 
tion : which is that of a good wife to the State. Like a good 
wif it never advises and never criticises, and when there is 
row it always stands up for its husband. And it insists oh one 
thing, as far as it may—that the husband shall keep out of the 
kitchen. 


By a Priest I mean a mangwho nolding the scourge of power in his 
rigkt hand and a bible (translated by authority) in his left, doth 
neczssarily cause the bible and. the scourge to be associated ideas, 
ang so produces that temper of mind which leads to Infidelity— 
Infelelity which judging of Revelation by the doctrines and practices. 
of: established Churches honours God by rejecting Christ. z 
T a _ 5. T. COLERIDGE. 


3 


The Revelatian of St. John, 
| Chapter XX 


(Years 114 to 1941) 


KNOCK upon the dccr. I, drowsed with sleep, 
Opened unwillingly ny will adrift. 


A man stood there, graciaus and debanair, 
Dressed in a pleasant suit of mellow blue, _ 
And selling books, bright blue and red and green. 
“I bring the gospel’’; saic ne. “Will you buy? 
God’s word is here, and im these anxidus times 
All men have need of Goc and His Word’s light.” 


I answered somewhat bluntly, for I sensed 
The latest crank in Bible prophecy, 

And half beset by slumber and strange pride 
I could not answer sweetly, and was galled 
That he should think me destitute of ight; 
And of my coin I did not wish to spend. 


“The thing you prophesy has passed ’, I said. 
“Look in God’s book anc read. Whet do you say? 
Well, history seems to make the matter plain.” 

A few more words, and then I turned away, 
Closing the door on my læht and on his. 


But here, in full, is what I said—and thought, 
And now might say more Ainely had my tongue 
Not roughened on the ke nel of his theme: 


The Millenium is ended—not to be. 

The chain is loosed, and ¿s it falls the rod 

That curbed man’s Ill is roken ; to Ker side 

The hands of Christendom droop slack and void. 


A thousand years, nay tl irteen huncred years 
(When did the Middle A 72s first take form ?) 

Of Christian light fades fom this trcubled globe— 
Light that cast out the Devil, light that freed, 
Light that abased, or raised and glorified, 
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Light that hung irons on Greed and humbled Pride, 
Light on a pagan world, star in the dark, 
(And grew more bright across the march of Time) — 


Not the broad sun of which the prophet sang, 
For wrong and error oft times marred its rays, 
And he saw darkly through a mist of pain, 

But yet‘a light, brighter than any that shone 
When Might was rule and law, and wholly right. 


And now the Power that held the kings in check, 
Throning, the kings, binding them to high will, 
That nursed the saints and bless’d the merciful, 
Faints in the smoke that blows out of the Pit. 


If I have erred why do the hinges twine? 

Alls here, as there, and strangely blent. Behold! 
The jaws of falsehood prind on earth and sky, 
And what was spark is flame, and shadow, pall; 
See how the Arch Deceiver, free to roam, 
Spreads his black wings on peak and pinnacle, 
Rending with mouth and claw! On every side 
The nations mass to conflict and blind war, 
And many as the sands of the sea-shore 

Men gather to their doom. Fire from the sky 
Seres and consumes and blasts and stupifies, 
And dissolution rides on every wind, 

Till, gazing on those ravages, you'd say 
The wickedest dead resume their ancient sway, 
And wild barbaric hosts of pagan days, ` 
Seeking their second death with blinded eyes, 
Rise from their tombs, far habit for their guide. 


~ 


Yet only for a little while Hell’s sway, 

If Scripture’s finger point upon these times, 
The End comes soon, and after it great joy, 
For Heaven shall reign more freely than before. 


And read the signs of hope in Britain land. 
Still stands the anciert church upon the hill, 
Its walls unshaken, though its glass be dimmed. 
Honour and truth are here, freedom and love, 
Judgment to bind the oppressor, eyes to see, 
And fearless lips to bruise the heart of Pride. _ 
HERBERT PALMER _ 


HUGH I A FAUSSET 


RILKE AND THE LAST WAR 


O modern poet has experienced more profoundly than 

Rainer Maria Rilke the reality of the new way of life which 
is the task of every true pac fist. And curing the last war, of 
which he suffered the anguish and falsemess in his.soul, no one 
saw more clearly than he tiat, as he wrote in 1917, “‘only 
through one of the greatest and innermost renovations it has 
ever gone through will the world be able to save and maintain 
itself.” His whole life was in essence, as his poety and his 
letters reveal, a submission t> that necessity in his own being. 
The renovation which the world refused, he accepted. He 
opened his heart to those ‘‘gentle, mysterious, trembling trans- 
formations, from which alone’’, he had written, “the under- 
standings and harmonies of a serener future will proceed.” He 
suffered the pain of life unt I after long travail he reached in 
himself that degree of reality in which the conflict of pain and 
joy was surpassed, and “‘emerging at last from this terrifying 
vision”, to quote the opening lines of ‘his great tenth Elegy, he 
could “‘burst into jubilant praise to assenting Angels.’’ Rilke’s 
feet were already well set on zhis path before August, 1914. But 
the war was for him the darz night thrcugh which, after a ten 
years’ silence of devoted waiting, he found the light in its 
fullness. 

And it may, perhaps, be helpful wh=n our task, too, is to 
discover “‘the valid and where possible the somehow fruitful 
attitude towards the monstrous general:ty’’ to recall by a few 
quotations how this gentle and courageous spirit experienced 
_ the. disaster which has retu-ned upon us because we refused 
the challenge it offered to change our wey of life. 

Rilke, who was born at Frague, was an Austrian by birth. 
But his innate impulse to belong to no nation, but to all 
humanity, and’ through the cepths of his humanity to reconcile 
the natural and the angelic worlds, was greatly strengthened 
by his visits to Russia in 1399 and 1900, the land where, he 
wrote, “‘one re-learns all dinwensiong, the land where the people 
were lonely people and which borders on God.’’ And if in 
Russia he found solitude and God, in Paris, where he went 
next, he experienced not oaly the horrors and poverty of a 
great city, but its achievements in art and above all in the 
works of Rodin, whose secretary he was for a time and whose 
B 
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scu pture he described as a revelation and a necessity. Through 
Rodin he learnt how nature, without ceasing to be nature in the 
rickest objective sense,. might be taken up into the human spirit 
and re-expressed with a weight of human meaning. And it was 
this task of accepting the realm of nature and by the inward 
power of spirit, or of “heart-work”’ as he called it, transforming 
it umtil the fact flowered in the symbol, that he recognised as 
peciliarly his own. In a letter to his wife in 1908 he described 
himself as sent forth to dwell among men in order to see the: 
whcle of life and to avoid or reject nothing. And it was this. 
which dictated his journeys to many parts of Europe in the 
follewing years, journeys that relieved the strain of the intense 
inward concentration through which he was labouring to 
deepen his incomparable sensibility until at last it might truly 

‘““grow open and receive.’ 

Tə such a man, with such a history, the outbreak’ of the 
European war was, to a degree that few can have known it, a 
den al of all that he was. For three davs only as the Five 
Songs written In early August, 1914, show, was he carried 
away by the elemental -tide of feeling which war released, not 
blindly indeed, but with’a certain exultancy. He saw men ‘“‘in 
the snip of something. Already,’’ he wrote, 


our drama had grown unreal, 
‘the invented image no longer answered our hearts. 
But now the time talks like a prophet, blindly, o 
full of primeval soul.” ”* ' 


The words inevitably recall the mood of Rupert Brooke and 
others. But two days were enough to convince Rilke that the 
mocern War God, if he seemed at first to fuse men glowingly 


‘“‘to a new creation he’s animating with death,” 


was an insensate God. “‘Is he a knower ?’’ he asked. ‘Can he 
possibly be a knower, this ravaging god, destroying all that is 
known?” Yet he could believe that the war came as a necessary 
destroyer of a civilisation and a whole attitude to life which had 
beccme false and deathly, and which in it$ unexampled denial 
of human values had broken with the tradition of the past. In 
the war he divined at firswthe terrible process by which man 
migat regain the true line of his development, “‘the older heart 
of en incompletely achieved earlier age” be regained and 
re-foerged, and ‘‘the furthest past and the furthest future come 
*For this and other renderings of Rilke’ s words I am indebted to Mr. Leishman’ 's 
izvaluable translation. r. 
E 
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to an understanding.’ And sc it was to ke both mourned and 

praised : 

“Don’t be ashamed of mourring. Mourn For, O, not till then 

y will our unrecognisable, inccmprehensible fate 
be fully fulfilled: till mourned beyond measure, and yet, 
in all its immeasurable mou-nfulness, longed for and kept like 

a feast.” 

But as the war went on he had to recognise that it bred more 
falseness than it purged and tLat its mechanical violence killed 
man’s capacity for that tragic experiencing in which the soul 
of truth can grow. Already in August, 1915, he could write to 
a friend that sad and terrible as the war wes, ‘‘one could almost 
lament that it is not sufficientl~ so.” And two and a half years 
later he wrote: 

x ‘“‘Frightful as the war is in itself, what seems to me still 
more horrible is the fact thit its pressure has never helped to 
make man more recognisabl, to thrust him, the individual or 
the mass, face to face with God, as was in former times the 
power of great distresses. Ca the level which has been formed 
since then, the level on whict the newspapers have learnt how 
to give a conscienceless verbal cross-settion of all events (a mob 
in which the second-hand and the conjectural stand side by side 
with the actual, the most mercantile side by side with the most 
incalculable): on this level = perpetual equalisation of all ten- 

sions is produced, and humz nity is trained to go on accepting 
a world of news in place of realities which no one any longer 


has the time and composurs to let grow great and heavy in 
himself.” 


How even truer this is E the radio supplementing 
the newspapers and the Ministy of Information supplying the 
clergy with sermons—hardly needs stressing. The world, 
indeed, has ‘‘fallen into the hends of men,” as Rilke put it in 
his memorable phrase. And because man has forgotten God, 
he has lost the capacity for suffering frui-fully, for finding in 
pain and anguish a meaning tirough which joy and thankful- 
ness and a new life may be born. Modern war has become 

,meaningless. It has deprived zven death of meaning. It was 
‘this that Rilke camè to realise during the war-years which he 
Spent waiting in Munich, “always thfhkinz it must come to an 
end, not understanding, not understanding, not understanding ! 

“Not to understand: yes, that was my whcle occupation during 
those years—I can assure you, iz was not an easy one!”’ 

For in “‘not understanding’ he learnt zo suffer the truth of 
the war at a deeper level tha: intelligence. And only in that 
Be 
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k nd of suffering, in which the imagination may redeem the 
evil which it has not resisted but has taken in pity and anguish 
ta its heart, did he come to see any hope for humanity. And in 
a letter “On God” he expressed with an insight which*few have f 
equalled what the pacifist of to-day is struggling to live. ‘One 
suould force oneself’, he wrote, ; 


‘‘to see forthwith, in any power that claims a right over us, all 
power, the whole of power, power in itself, the power of God. 
One should say to oneself, there is only one power, and regard 
the slight, the false, the faulty as though it were the one that 
has a right to seize us. Would it not thus become harmless? 
If in every power, even in wicked and malignant power, ‘one 
always saw power itself, I mean, that something which has an 
ultimate right to be power-ul, would not one then survive, as it 
were, unhurt, even the unjustified and capricious? Is not our 
attitude to all the great unknown forces precisely this? We, 
experience none of them in their purity. We accept each as it 
comes; together with its defects, which are perhaps adapted to 
our defects—Nay, with all scholars, discoverers, and inventors, 
has not the assumption that they were dealing with great forces 
suddenly led to the greatest? I am young, and there’s a lot of 
remonstrance in më; I can’t assert that I act according to my 
insight in every case where impatience and disgust take hold 
of me,—but, deep down, I know that submission leads further 
than rebellion; it puts mere domineering to shame, and con- 
tributes indescribably to the glorification of the true power. 
The rebel forces his way out of the attraction of one centre of 
power, and perhaps succeeds in leaving that field of force; but _ 
above and beyond it he stands in emptiness, and has to look 
round for another gravitation to include him. And this is usuallys 
one of still less legitimacy than the first. Why, then, not see 
right away, in the one we happen to find ourselves in, the 
greatest power, without teing disconcerted by its weaknessés 
and fluctuations? Of itself caprice will somewhere strike against 
law, and we shall save our strength if we leave it to effect its 
own conversion. To be sure, that is one of those long and slow 
processes which are in such complete contradiction to the 
notable precipitancy of our time. But, side by side with the 
swiftest movements, there will always be slow ones, some, 
indeed, of such extreme slowness that we simply can’t 
experience their progwess. But that’s what humanity’s for, isn’t 
it?—to wait for what extends beyond the individual. From its 
point of view, what’s slow is often what’s quickest, i.e., it 
turns out that we only called it slow because it was something 
we couldn’t measure.’' 1 


. a i . { 
And there is another passage in one of the series of Leiter$ 


x 4 


ab 
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to a Young Woman, which is worth quoting for its relevance 
to-day both to Germany and ourselves. The failure of the Revo- 
lution in, Germany had confirmed Rilke’s fears that humanity 
would not learn through the zind of suff2ring which modern 
war imposes. The sense of ob.ization towards a great, better- 
willed common future, of which ne had dreamed, was still-born. 
The war had not destroyed the inhuman system of which it was 
the naked expression. He left Germany for Switzerland, and 
there, in the continuous solituce of the litt e Château de Muzot 
sur Sierre, he realised at last tnat depth of reality in which the 
war in his own heart was resclved, lament and praise became 
one, and in an astonishing flaw of creation he completed the 
Duino Elegies and the Sonne:s to Orpheus. And from there, 
just a year later in February, 1923, he wrote thus of what 


. Germany might have done and been: 


a-~ 
Siaa 


*“Germany, in 1918, in tae moment cf collapse, could have 
put to shame and deeply impressed all the world through an act 
of deeper realisation and corversion. By a clear, resolute denial 
of her wrongly-developed presperity—in, one word through that 
humility which would always have been her very life, and an 
element of her proper dign ty, and would have surpassed all 
foreign humiliations that cculd be dictated to her. Then (so 
I hoped for a moment), in tie German face which has become 
strangely one-sided, and one-willed, the lost, vanished trait of 
that humility which appeals 30 constructively in Direr’s. draw- 
ings, would be put in again added. Perhaps there were a few 
people who felt that, whose iJesires were directed towards such 
a correction, who put their trust in it. Now the face itself 
begins to reveal, and alread> to take revenge that this did not 
happen. Something has been left out, which would have thrown 
everything into proportion ; Germany has failed to be her purest 
and best, to give a re-established proport-on to her oldest foun- 
dation. She has not built herself anew Irom the ground, and 
changed her mind, she has oct created for herself that dignity 
which the most inward humility has for its roots,—she was 
only mindful of recovery in a superficial, quick, suspicious and 
acquisitive sense; she wanted to act so as to be off and away 
instead of, according to her deepest neture, enduring, over- 
coming, and being ready for her upgrade. She wanted to stay 
where she was instead of aLering. And so one feels now... 
something has been left out. A date is missing that would have 
been an anchorage, a ee -3 missing in the ladder; hence the 


' inexpressible anxiety, the fear, the ‘presentiment of a sudden 


violent collapse .. .’’’ 
*I owe this render ng to Miss Angela Petter. 
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- How true! it is, not merely of Germany, -but in different 
degrees of us all! And perhaps, only when we have all been 
defeated, shall we as nations recover the humility which has 
been left out, and be in a condition to build anew from the 
ground. Meanwhile there are still little Islands-of-life, as Rilke 
called them, which we must keep, “doing what we can on them, 
suffering and feeling what we can. 


Froma Notebook 


E learn not to impose the self upon nature but to let her 
\ moods quicken us in quiet. We do not go abroad to seek 
but to find; we do not demand but receive; and what we may 
fird and what receive we cannot foretell : often indeed we do not 


krow if anything has been gifted; yet if we have gone out with | 


ur designing expectancy we do not return unblessed. But in our 
cammunion with men we reveal a less willing aptitude to 
become passive to personality: we approach seeking and 
demanding; and not rarely by the imposition of our concep- 
tions erect an arch under which the approaching stranger must 
bew. Thereby we shut out the uniquity which would have 


+ 


) 


ccmmuned with us; and by our self-considerateness neither 9 


give nor receive. 
* + * 


Even within a season of serenity our mood is informed by 
the subconscious recognition that its brightness is bordered by 
pity and precariousness. Calm days, and pastoral scenes, and 
st-eams which travel gently over smoothed stones, hold in their 
peace the implication cf tempests which rend the mountains 
ard uproot the oaks. Murmurs within a garden and the quiet 
voices of friends are not unmemoried from the darkness of the 
fcrests, the wildering bests, the desert places, and the veno- 
mous serpents. Beyond the melody under white hands and the 
g-itter upon crystal is the shadow of the tenements and the 
degradation of children: and all around each little orbit of 
ccnsciousness ranges the word of unknown minds and the; 
sient world of space. T WILLIAM ASCOT ` 


FIVE POEMS oo 
“By E. MARY JACKSON. Wega 


nie Through the Wilderness 


US that dim grey land there rose the frozen shape 
Of a huge cave, a towering mammcth’s grave, 

So still—as though the approaching storm should never break. 
The moment of awaiting hac congealed, long since, 

And hung like crystal rain apon the fivid air. 

The mouth: dawned wide, e+pressionless and gaunt, 

Empty, but monk-like phantoms passing in and out, 

‘Too light to leave their impzess, as idle thoughts 

Stream through the dreary plastic brain and pass. 





And yet, although so quiet, a chill of awe 

Expectancy and fear quickered the hungering heart 

In all that waste of dreariness and pain; ` 

For in the wide and cosmic stretch of that bare land and shore, 
Locked in the very stones that flagged its barren caves, 

A nascent life there churnec:and fought beneath 

A heavy living sea, pressed ap beneath the stifling rocks. 


And as I leaned against the -im of this huge cave 

I knew that that same hour ts stones would lift 

And all that mighty sea burst forth to meet: | 
The light, and move at last where deep had summoned deep: 
That then this still and dreary interval snould pass 

This crystal thing obstructing life and dzath— 

Should melt at last and flow ‘like rain 

Dissolving snow, a stream ct fluid light. 


In Time of War 


CAN no longer race the wide blue shore 
I Nor know the brightness >f that air aid streams 
‘That met and leapt commingling with tke blood, 
For it has died—the wild res ponsive ros2, 


There is a curse. ] cannot trace 

In brooks the shell-like curves that break 
k And mapped complete the zediac of all our worlds—nor face 
| My childhood’s friend, the perfect centre of the flower, 

Lest it should prove but meriories anthropomorphic ghost. 
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O Flight upon the soul, O deadening weight! 

O jast and righteous witress o? unmoved truth! 

Wich some, courageous, think they have power to wrest 
And hurl with all man’s sloth on to the past’s abyss, 
Rising themselves terrific in their bluff 

Or zourage—how shall they tell which? 


O some all-knowing mind, that sees 

Ths monstrous riddle, that still rends 

And stays the soul of him who seeks 

Desiring truth above all else, through life and living death— 
Say how a man shall here both weep and mourn 

And yet rejoice in all that vet remains of life, 

Ho ding communion still with that most perfect world. 

Wrere still the quick of nis immortal self | 

Vikrates despite the lethargy it drags 

Most pitiful beneath ? 


And yet 

A nind is ours, a a sculptor’ s tool; 

We seek no sudden burst of light, 

But inspiration’s steel-thin flame 

Thet can alone burst through this refuse heap 
Wtereon we sink, and light once more 

WeEat we then saw in flower hearts and streams. 


Laid out by simple rules of truth (so then they seemed, 
. These easy perfect maps of all our worlds) 

That we rejoice it cannot be conformed to less— 

That ultimate pattern of our universe 

Whose nature is unchanged. 


Sorrow 


ID you hear the murmuz all day crying, 

Crying down the hills and weeping down the woodlands? 
The bright clear hills that would lift our hearts to gladness 
Eeel the shade of sorrow, the shadow of its hands. 


L have heard its weeping all day continuing 

£. tiny mountain stream creeping through our gladness; 
L have felt it gather, growing to a torrent, 

“weeping on ruthless to drown our souls in sadness. 


Sc:kness 


This is the land of woods and tiny brooklets, 
Anemones and bluebells dence out our springtide; 
This is the land of many sadden thuncers 

Where cataracts tumble dcwn the dark hillside. 


And if we could wipe-smocth away all rivers 

Pushing them back in the dosom of the hillside, 

The bluebells and cowslips would never be so fragrant, 
Never smell of honey and sreeping eglantine. 


O my life is filled with mur nuring haunting sorrows, 
Through present happiness to drown a darker day ; 
Yet would I never wing me free from iz 

Lest in its waters it should kear my sims away. 


Sickness 
ORROW and sickness, aid beauty uanoticed existing, 


Summer slipping outwards, and he nct marvelling. 
There is no beauty in the sic: man’s sou . 


There is no awareness in the sick man’s body, 
But a harshness of winter crielly touching 
A twisted branch, and fear liże a palsy. 


On the edge of death there is only one thing— 
Only one thing a sick man cen have done for him: 
Someone must descend right down— 


Someone—not a thought nor an abstract.on— 
(There are no ideals in the stetved man’s brain) 
To bring to him a living soul, laid nakedly before him— 


To fight for him with will of lesh and brain and heart. 
It is only this can bring to lice the listless and the dying— 
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Give life for life, and breatke into the drowned man’s body. 


Autumn, to4o 


ILD blows the wind this fall, 
The summer tezes are torn 
Like beautiful thick hair 
Dragged through a blighting storm. 


The. Adelphi 


The creeper blazéd dull as flame 

And licked the tower wall, but sinks | 
At last and drains more rich than blood > 
Into the hungry air. 


And this is the age-old mystery— 
No science circumvents nor tips 
The garment-of its agony— ` 
That all its glory should thus end 
In such humility : bedraggled skies 


“And withered flowers, when even birds 


That hung and rocked upon its arms 
Take fear and fly away. 
And’ who shall stand 

Beside thine agony? 

Bewildered even as thou, 

Yet bearer of thy destiny, 


"= A last, unmoved sentinel 
Beside thy falling wall.. 


But there is none: 

Not even man himself 

Can share thy mystery this fall, for he 
Is locked this day within his own 

Far bleaker prison wall: 

Sealed up to keep out springs of light, 
Now harbingers of death to him 

Who curls in his own small sphere 
And shall not this time reach 

Thy deeper mystery. 


Then sink alone 
Thou valiant one, 
Droop down and ‘die unshamefully ; 


_ For your fulfilment comes: 


The hour when you are rent 
Through your dead root 

By new self-healeng springs - 
That raise a bleaker majesty 
Of frost arid snow-topped contoured hills. 
Wheel on, Autumnal one, 
Borne to the altars of thy fall 
Alone,.on your life’s history. 


F. å. LEA 


“THE MEANING OF HISTORY” 


HESE are times when ane is forcec to look for a ‘“‘mean- 

ing’’ in history. Withott it life would be insupportable. 
With the destruction of lives and homes goes the destruction 
of hope: the hope both of tae old who strove (some of them) 
to'avert this catastrophe, and cf the young who see little chance 
of their potentialities ever be.ng fulfilled. “When I have fears 
that I may cease to be. ...’’ That line has haunted a generation 
like a memento mort. 

For the vast majority of peddle in this country the interpreta- 
tion set upon contemporary events by Lord Halifax and Mr. 
Churchill suffices. The blood and toil and tears and sweat they 
are called upon to bear are the necessary brice to be paid for the 
defence of Good against Evil. Good is England, and Evil 
Germany. But there are many also whom these facile equa- 
tions fail to satisfy. Never bekcre, I think, were so few men and 
women really convinced tha victory would justify the losses 
they have had to sustain. It is not surprising, with the last war 
and the twenty years of unemployment nd power-politics that 
succeeded it still fresh in them memories 

“I can get no sense of an 2nemy—or.ly of a disaster’’: so- 
wrote D. H. Lawrence in 19:4. His experience is commoner 
to-day than it was then. But with the Pacifist it reaches a quite 
peculiar intensity. For him the sense tiat this war is some- 
thing elemental, the respons bility for which cannot possibly 
be assigned to a single natioL or class, let alone an individual, 
is not something new. He ar ticipated that in the years before 
the war; it set him on the road to Pécifism. What is new 
is the acute sense of isolation from his countrymen. He is 
condemned to uphold his belzef against the full tide of popular 
idealism and prejudice: ony the exceptionally imaginative 
were prepared for that. Prevared spiritually, that is: as an 
intellectual possibility it must have beer. present to all of us. 
It is this that drives the Pacifist beyonc the lies and rhetoric 
of newspapers to look for a ‘‘reanimg’’ nearer and clearer than 
any he has felt the need of yet. 

But where is he to look? The Churches—it is a common- 
place—have nothing to tell tim.:‘Their chief spokesmen have 
not yet reached even the degrce of awareness of those who ‘‘can 
get no sense of an enemy’’. They are engaged, one and all, 
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in dulling the imagination they ought to inspire, with clichés 
and equivocations of which the Nazis themselves have the 
honesty to be guiltless. And there are very few contemporary 
writers, even if we leave out of account the paid hate-mongers 
of the daily Press, whose imagination is equal to the situation. 
I kmow of only three. All the rest seem like little Neros— 
fidd ing while Rome burns. Better silence, we say, than that 
eternal fiddling ! 

Of these three Nicholas Berdyaev is one. I have lately been 
reacing three of the greatest books by this great Russian: 
Freedom and the Spirit, The Destiny of Man and The Meaning 
of History. It is no accident that their titles should be heard 
so nuch more often inside the peace movement at the present © 
time than they were, even a year ago. Berdyaev, all but alone, 
has experienced the European disaster in its fullness and suc- 
ceeced in rising above it. It is a part of his own life, as real to 
him. as a personal bereavement: and a part which he has under- 
stocd and accepted. For him the tragedy of Europe is the 
tragedy of human freedom. 

Im the works of no other writer known to me is the sense of 
Europe as One Man so consistently present as in these. It gives 
them a compulsive fascination from which, once one has com- 
mitced oneself to them, there is no escape—short of complete 
-uncerstanding; and that woulc take a lifetime to achieve. Far 
be tt from me to attempt to expound in a few words the sub- 
starce of Freedom and the Spirit. Enough here to say that 
Berdyaev sees the whole of the western world since the 
Reraissance in the likeness of one of Dostoievsky’s heroes: 
rebelling in the name of Man against the external authority 
of God and the Church; asserting its right to explore its 
owr freedom to the utmost’ limits; trying, like Ivan 
Karamazov, to “‘live in rebellion”. And in the catastrophe 
whch has overtaken it now he sees reproduced on an almost 
cosmic scale that devastation of the personality which was the 
fate of Stavrogin and Svidrigailov. In other words, the wisdom 
_of tne prophets of this epcch (of whom Dostoievsky himself was 

one of the greatest) is being confirmed in the experience of the 

people. The dialectic of human freedom has been worked out; 
the impossibility of its ever being other than self-destructive 
demonstrated: and with that demonstration an epoch of the 
hunan consciousness is closing. 

The majesty of this vision of Berdyaev’s cannot be over- 
estimated. By it the disaster in which we are submerged is 
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invested, with all the sigrificance, human and divine, that 
attaches to the destiny of tLose Dostoievskian heroes. It takes 
on a beauty of its own. Let the Pacifist contemplate that 
beauty, and he will discover that it was necessary that the 
sufficiency of human freedom should have been asserted; neces- 
sary also that its insufficien: y should have been demonstrated : 
for only by treading the pata of freedom could man come freely 
to Christ. The Christ who s not accepted freely is not Christ 
at all, but Antichrist: 


“Tt is through the tragedy of freedom that Christian renais- 
sance on a world scale wall take place. The Christianity of the 
future will be a Christiarity of the freedom of the spirit which 
has successfully passed tarough the trials of freedom by over- 
coming the temptation to r=fuse them. Christianity can be renewed 
not through opposition that which is eternal, but through 
the birth of a new soul able to apprehend its immutable truth. 
This new soul can only accept a Chr-.stianity of the freedom of 
the spirit, for the bondaze of the soirit and the tyranny and 
coercion from which it suffers is part of the kingdom of 
Antichrist.’’ (Freedom and the Spirit, p. 155.) 


The kingdom of Antichri. t is the kingdom of totalitarianism. 
It is in this perspective, asi seems to me, that the most terrible 
feature of totalitarianism becomes manifest. That feature is its 
effort to expunge the recerds of history. For what is the 
banning of Machiavelli in -taly, of Marx in Germany, of the 
Bible in Soviet Russia, but an attempt to deprive mankind of 
memory ? And the loss of m2mory is fo? mankind—as Berdyaev 
has not failed to point out—what it is for the individual man, 
a criterion of insanity. The true horror of totalitarianism lies 
not in its suppression of tuth, but of untruth: it is by this 
that its own untruth is rev2zaled. We do not have to approve 
of Machiavelli in order to brotest against the banning of The 
‘Prince. On the contrary, itis only wh2n we are most strongly 
persuaded of the falseness c= the spirit animating his work that 
‘we can see this act for whet it is: a crime against humanity. 
For there is no way of apprehending the spirit of what Maritain 
has called ‘‘the age of anthropocentric humanism” other than 
by entering imaginatively into the work of those who were its 
‘prophets; and no way of acvancin$ beyond the assertions and 
rebellion of that age excep- through an understanding of its 
spirit. As George Santayana once said. ‘‘Those who forget the 
past are condemned to repeat it’’. 


The Pacifist movement tc-day is called upon to be the move- 
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menz of Truth. Because it can accept none of the superficial 
interpretations of events current in a world at war, because it is 
driven to look beyond them for the ‘‘meaning’’ in disaster, the 
burcen of the historical memory falls upon its shoulders.’ Upon 
it devolves the necessity of comprehending in all its aspects, 
economic and psychological, the tragic dialectic of freedom. 

Bu: freedom is not a theory; it is an experience. And to recog- 
nise the necessity of the assertion of human freedom in history, 
with all the disastrous errors to which it has led, is to recognise: 
the necessity of that same assertion by individuals: not 
only those prophetic individuals of the past who, like Shelley, 
carried rebellion against God to its limits, but of individuals. 
in the present and future. The movement of Truth will inevit- 
ably be the movement of Toleration also. As Toleration compels. 
Pacifism, so Pacifism in its turn must compel Toleration. The 
two are inseparable. An absolute Toleration is revealed as the 
necessary ethic of Pacifism at this time. 

Absolute Toleration is, of course, impossible in practice. 
Were the movement of Fruth and Toleration ever called | upon 
to organise society, it would be forced to compromise. It™ ould 
not allow Harriet to go on drowning herself in order that 
Shelley should continue to find out the consequences of rebel- 
lion and Stavrogin, though he might be permitted to bite the 
Gove2rnor’s ear, could not be left to sanction the murder of his. 
wife There is an unending tension between the “‘ethics of 
creaziveness’’ and the “ethics of law’’—which is the theme of 
The Destiny of Man. 

The Pacifist movement, however, is not, and may never be, 
called upon to organise society. In the Europe we know, a 
Europe moving with the rapidity of an avalanche towards 
universal totalitarianism, its duty is more likely to be that of 
the Christian Church during the Dark Ages—the duty of 
Blake’s Los who ‘‘kept the Divine Vision in time of trouble’’. 
The Church preserved Christ’s vision of the sanctity of the 
individual for centuries, when the ultimate implementation of 
its creed in the ordering of the world was no more than a dream. 
Pacinsm may be forced to do the same: only with this differ- 
ence that it must uphold he freedom of the individual also, 
which the Church lost sight of. All the lessons of the age of 
anthropocentric humanism are entrusted to its care. 

Cen it fulfil such a mission? I do not believe that it can, 
excedt by undergoing an inward revolution. But that revolu- 
tion will be compelled from it, if it seeks persistently 
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enough for the meaning in history. The movement which does 
that will end by looking for Cad’s will in history. The transi- 
tion seems to be unavoidable The very attitude of humility 
that is demanded of one dedicated to the discovery of truth— 
the truth of history—is a relgious attitude, and cannot fail 
sooner or later to become corscious of itself as such. In this 
lies the explanation, as I see t, of a fact which has taken me 
unawares: the fact that in the process cf reading Berdyaev’s 
historical studies (and all his studies arə historical*) I have, 
again and again, been startled into prayer. “Not my will be 
done, but Thine’’. And this Le seems tc have foreknown. In 
The Meaning of History the a- ctitude imdlicit in these studies. 
becomes explicit also: 

“The philosophy of histary is always the witness of the 
triumph of eternity over time and corruption. It signifies the 
triumph of the incorruptible. It is a monument to the victory 
of the spirit of incorruptibil ty over that of corruptibility. The 
goal of historical knowledge and philosophy is not natural but 
supernatural. For just as thre exists an after-ltfe in relation to 
individual life, so the great Historical paths lead likewise to such 
a world. And that explains why the historical memory, when 
directed to contemplating the past, evokes an absolutely 
peculiar feeling of commurion with a world other than the 
empirical, whose nightmare « ppression we must overcome before 
we can attain to that histo: ical reality which is the authentic 
revelation of other worlds.” ‘The Meaning of History, p. 19.) 


From this experience arises th- further ccnviction that a move- 


ment which sets itself to comp-ehend the <ruth, the whole truth 
-and nothing but the truth, wil. survive, ic it survives at all, as 


| consciously Christian moveraent: a new Church performing 
n the present age that function which the Christian Churches 
hemSelves have failed so disastrously even to attempt. 


*In The Origin of Russian Coremunism®—a book which stands in 


‘the same relation to the Eussian tradition as Murry’s The 
Defence of Democracy ant Maritain’s Humanisme Intégral 
do to.the. English and French—Berdyaev remarks that 
“Christianity is historical; i is the revelation of God in history 
and not in nature; it recognses a ‘meaning in history”. 


_JOHN GRISDALE 


THE SACRIFICE 


HE girl got into the crowded train, with many others. 

| The doors swung to and the train moved swiftly out of the 

station. She tucked her. bag under her arm and held on to 

the back of one of the cross seats with her free hand. She 
looked ahead, unseeingly, out of the window. 

Crowded again. I can’t remember when I had a seat last. 
Its too bad. Standing morning, night and all day as well. 
And I do wish people wouldn’t smoke in non-smoking car- 
riages. Beasts. Can’t they read? Selfish beasts. Oh dear, I’m 
getting bad-tempered and sour, and it does spoil everything 
sc. Look on the bright side. You’re saving your coat. It'll last 
longer if you don’t sit down so much in it. It’s shabby enough 
as it is. I must remember to get a pair of stockings at lunch 
time. Oh damn, there’s a soldier getting in. I was hoping' I 
skouldn’t see any uniforms this morning. Silly, that. [ve got 
to see them sometime. Jim’ll be in one soon. When he comes 
heme on leavé. To-night and to-morrow night he’ll be mine, 
in. his nice brown suit, mine, then he’ll be in a uniform, taken 
avay, changed, not really mine any longer. 

To-night and to-morrow. Tuesday and Wednesday. It’s all 
ccme so quickly. The letter on Saturday and he goes on Friday. 
It. makes me feel breathless and pannicky to think of Friday 
approaching, steadily, remorselessly, to take him away from 
m2. Friday. Why doesn’t something happen, something .. . 
J musn’t let myself go. In any case it’s Wednesday really. 
F-iday’ll only be a few minutes outside the station, a last 
kss, his arms round me for . . . Wednesday, really. Think of 
Wednesday. Thursday he must spend at home with his mother 
I wonder what she’s feeling about it? Is it like this, or nc 
sc bad? Or worse? His father was in the last war. She’d hav 
this then. And now he’s going and she’s got the parting a 
over again, only differently. I wonder if PII have a son am 
he’ll have to fight in the next war and then I shall have to go 
through what she’s going through now. War after war. Is 
that what it'll be? I don’t know, nobody does. What’s the use 
of having a son if he’s fo be killed in the next war? What’s 
the use of getting married, if your husband’s to be killed in 
this? ... Killed. ... His father wasn’t killed. 

He’d rather be with me on Thursday, and I'd rather he was, 
bat he ought to be with his mother. Itd be nice if I could be 
there, too. I suppose I could, only she’d resent it. She’s nice, ' 
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but she won’t want me there -a Thursday. She’s always been 
nice to me, but she doesn’t ike me, dcesn’t think I’m good 
enough, for her Jim. My Jic. I’ve no standing, no rights. 
Were not even engaged. If anything happens to him they 
won't tell me. When he cor2s home cn leave he'll have to 
divide his time between us. Foor Jim, ios going to be worse 
for him than for either of us. 

Leave. I shall see him now and then. How often is it? Twice 
a year, I think I read in the paper. Twte a year, and we’ve 
been seeing each other twice a week. Perhaps it’d be better 
if he didn’t come on leave, if we didn’t =ee each other till it’s 
all over and we can do something to get sack to where we are 
now. He'll change, I shall -hange, bu. if we only see the 
changes then, when it’s over and we car do something about 
it, it might not be too bad. Jnless we ve both changed too 
much, grown too far apart. But to see hirm. at intervals, altering, 
having experiences which I ce1’t share, Eving a life which has. 
no room for me, in which I heven’t a par} which by the nature 
of things I can’t really understand, all affecting him, driving 
a wedge between us... . O7 God, graat it doesn’t happen, 
grant he stays as he always is, my fim Let him only grow 
with me, so that we don’t grow differently, separately. Pm a 
fool. He’s bound to change, -s I am. Bat he'll change more, 
more quickly. I shall dread i look for š, search his face for 
it, his letters. He’s got a ploto of me a new one. Shall I 
change, grow older, so that Le’ll find m> stranger each time, 
more and more removed frcm the phoazo of me which has 
replaced me in his love? 

How long, that’s what ma:-ers. How ong will it last, this 
horrible, frightening, interfe:ing war? It’s eating into our 
lives, taking our youth, ageir= us. Whe: sort of a world will 
Je left when it’s over? Starved, bankrupt, not as happy as it 
night have been, less tolerant, less free perhaps. Spoiit. It 
“isn’t as if we could start :zain, elsewhere. It’s our only 
world, our only life, and it’s t2ing spoilt by madmen who have 
no knowledge of us and ou: hopes, ne place for our tiny 
personal longings and homel- ambitions. 

Homely. Our home. We were going to be married as soon 
as we could. It wouldn’t have been for a long time yet, but 
we were planning’ and saving and gettimg little things. Little 
things. It was all to be so tiay and cos! Now it'll be even 
longer, put off for years, pu- off till he comes back, till we 
can.start to live our own li zs again. ‘It may be for years 
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and it may be for ever.’ Why does that line come into my 
heed? ‘It may be for years and it may be... 

_ He may never come back. Oh God, God, God.. To-day is 
Tuesday, to-morrow Wednesday. The last day. The last kiss. 
I must keep a hold on myself. The last day. It'll be ruined, 
overshadowed by the future, the whole evening spoilt by the 
terror of the last few minutes, holding him close and thinking 
everything may be as good as over. He’s all my future, and 
he’s going, perhaps for good. [ll be a shopgirl all my life, 
geting older and trying to. keep young, seeing others come 
anc leave to be married, keeping shabbiness and age at bay as 
best I can, alone. I wouldn’t mind being poor with him, for 
him, but alone... . 

Pm a fool, working myself up like this, letting my imagina- 
tiog run away with me. All this is rotten, but it has to be 
put up with. It’s happening to thousands of girls, all over the 
country, all over France, all over Germany. . . . That’s queer. 
I wonder if they feel as I do? I expect ordinary people are 
pretty much the same the world over. They don’t want their 
Jims to go any more than I do. How does war come about, 
who makes it? Not people like me, like Jim, if there really are 
pecple like us in other countries. 

I suppose there’s a Jot I don’t understand that makes it all 
reasonable and clear. If there isn’t it’s all silly and impossible. 
Anyway, I wish it'd all be over quickly and let us get back 
to our own. lives, to what is all that matters to us. Perhaps one 
country’s ambition has to be. checked and another taught a 
lesson, but these things are abstractions, not realities. I can’t — 
explain it, it’s something deep down in me, warm and certain, 
something that'll keep me going while he’s gone, something 
that'll make me cheerful on Wednesday so that he shall go 
away happy, something that tells me that my life, his life, our 
life, and the lives of others like us are what matters, are all 
that matters. The abstractions won’t bring children into the 
world as we shall. - | 

I must be cheerful. I can be cheerful. Out of those last few 
micutes I'll get something to hold against the long absences, 
the dreads, the weaknesses, the loneliness. 

. The girl got out of the crowded train, with many others. 
The doors swung to and the train moved swiftly out of the 
station. She had her bag tucked under her arm .and walked 
steedily down the platform to the stairs. She looked ahead, | 
unshaken, into the future. She was a sight to bring tears to 

the eyes of God. 


KENNETH PRIDE 


ANNA KARENINA IN THE 
BLITZKRIEG 


N this tale, Tolstoi is more ey ee than in any other 

of his writings. Particularly in the latter part, his vision takes 
wings and he attains a warmtL and relaxation which he had not 
known before and was not tc achieve again. “‘There is a tide 
in the affairs of men...’ In Anna Karenina, it was at the 
flood in Tolstoi as it was in the Study of Thomas Hardy in 
Lawrence. Both men bravely attempted to take it but missed 
it and fell back into the shallows. 

Apparently the book was -consciously regarded by Tolstoi 
in a moral light: ‘‘Vengeanze is mine, saith the Lord’. Yet 
as the book sweeps on, the a-tist in life somes more and more 
to the fore, the characters are each accorded that artistic touch 
which allows them separate Lfe instead of forcing them to the 
author’s purpose. Anna leav2s Alexey Alexandrovitch. Good, 
for there was no life between them. She xnows nothing of love 
and therefore goes to Vronsxy who is zood to her neglected 
body. Tolstoi gives us a synpathetic sudy of him; he does 
not .distort him as Hardy distorts Alec D’ Urberville and 
Arabella, his parallels. The fact, howeve-, is that Vronsky does 
‘not satisfy Anna completely He satisfies her in the body but 
spiritually she is unsatisfied at sixes and sevens. The whole 
artistic drive of the novel seems to be towards the recognition 
of this fact, which was to come in the juxtaposition of Levin 
and Anna and their struggle with each other into a relationship 
which would first involve tLem in refining :each other into a 
separate integrity. There is « wonderful climax prepared in the 
‘one short scene between Levin and Anna and partly achieved 
in Anna’s coach-drive. Then, Tolstoi seems to lose grip, he 
muffs the ending and one feels Anna’s suicide a cheat, Levin’s 
enlightenment a cheat, the. -mplied heppiness of Levin and 
Kitty a cheat. This is, of coarse, as “‘true to life’? as any other 
ending, but it makes this great imaginative work lack- the 
artistic wholeness of such a.-creation as Aeschylus’ Trilogy, for 
example. The- problem: is aot solved—the moralist steps in, 
deus ex machina. 

>It may be asked what 'conaection this has with the maelstrom 
in which we find ourselves. It séems to me most pertinent, for 
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after this Tolstoi was on the side of the living dead. He was 
never so warmly and tenderly alive again and one wonders 
whether his stiffly lifeless and moralistic essay on the Kreutzer 
Sorata was written by the same man. He had not learned the 
lesson ‘‘my-reach ends in my finger-tips, and my stride is no 
longer than the ends of my toes’. The living fire died out and 
was replaced by the dead dogma. It is thus most pertinent to 
uncerstand his failure which is linked with that of his heroine, 
Anra Karenina. 

Ir was the law of Anna’s nature that Vronsky could only 
half-satisfy her, for he was not spiritually sensitive (as was 
Levin). The law she could not accept and so the male in her 
rose in vengeance and the Furies pursued her. ‘Vengeance is 
minz, saith the Lord”. This illustrates the tendency of a 
Christian civilisation. We are given the clue to the transcend- 
ence of the law of nature and we get slack and careless and 
thimk we can play fast and loose with it, that everything ought 
to b2 so easy. But what is friendly when respected (t.e., known 
and accepted) rises as.the Furies in relentless pursuit when 
igncred. Thus Anna Karenina; thus Tolstoi. The Law is “An 
eye Zor an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’? The Law is also that 
whea this state of affairs is sufficiently appreciated, so that it 
can De really accepted, then it is transcended and peace is the 
' resu tant. But if a false step in acceptance is made, then, as in 
Snakes-and-Ladders, one goes down to hell again. One has to 
go tirough it again or join those who think they ought to be 
able to scramble out on the wrong side—that is, one delivers 
ones2lf over, body and soul, to the mind, which is an instru- 
meni, and one becomes dehumanised, a machine for the execu- 
tion of a fixed idea. Love is the transcendence of the Law but 
woe to him who slights the Law. 


REVIEWS 


RARE PROLOGUES AND EPILO@UES, 1642-1700. Edited by Autrey Nell 
Wiley (Allen and Unwin) r5s. net. 


i [secs WHO FIND the Restoration theatre exciting, or merely 
interesting, will get something of its quintessence from 
this collection of prologues and epilogues. The genre then came into 
its own. The intimate intermingling of players and audience round 
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and upon the Elizabethan stage was over. The stage as we know it 
was-invented—framed and cut of from the audience. The prologue 
and the epilogue served, in pa t, to maintain something of the old 
intimacy. At moments—with -n irrepress.ble actor like Hains to 
speak them—they amounted almost to a music-hall turn; and prob- 
ably Mrs. Bracegirdle humanised the rather cold-blooded bawdry 
generally written for her with a touch of Marie Lloyd. But without 
the warmth and the winks, Restoration jests about widows are apt 
to be disheartening in print; ard we are left with the uncomfortable 
feeling that all the real civilisaton was in France. 

But prices were rising. Wheseas Dekker got only ros. for a pro- 
logue and an epilogue from Hex slow, the fixed price for either seems 
to have been two guineas when Colley Cibber was learning the trade. 
The status of the professional ector was definitely improving; but 
not the taste to which he could appeal. J.M.M. 


The Early Chrisian Attitude to War 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TO WAR. B» C. John Cadoux, D.D. 
(Allen and Unwin) cheap elition 5s. : 


HIS SCHOLARLY AND :cmpact study by Dr. Cadoux, pub- 
T ished originally in 19, was well worth re-issuing in a 
cheaper edition; for since its first appearance there has been no 
subsequent work in English which can. claim supersession. It is 
written by an authority who is not only thoroughly conversant with 
his sources but widely read in biblical criticism; and not the least 
convincing portions of his booz are those in which he analyses the 
estimations of critics with whim he differs. It is not, however, by 
argument that Dr. Cadoux wot Id persuade us, but by setting before 
us the words of his prime oririnals—the Gospels, Pauline epistles, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lastantius and the writings 
collated under the name of Hipsolytus—in their credential and social 
perspective. 

From this examination of felief against its contemporary back- 
ground Dr. Cadoux is able to reveal both how instinctive was the 
early Christian’s aversion to Lloodshed ard how circumstantial, in 
that his immunity from conscaiption, either through race or social 
status, delayed the necessary confirming of his instinctive attitude 
by individual reasoning and ch rch ruling. There were other factors, 
allied to the impulsiveness of faith and the fortuity of circumstance, 
which prevented the early converts from examining their anti- 
militancy with thoroughness; znd of tlese the most influential was 
a consciousness of separateness from the pagan world in which 
coercion was condoned, a rec: gnition of war as a divine chastise- 
ment, and an apocalyptic hope which foresaw the immanent ending 
of all earthly power. ‘‘This ~osition of affairs,’’ as Dr. Cadoux 
points out, ‘‘meant that for the vast bulk o? Christians in the earliest 
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tires, the question of the legitimacy or otherwise of their entering 
the army simply did not arise; the mind of the Church, while in full 
possession of the pertinent ‘teaching of Jesus, had for a long 
tire no occasion to make a definite application of it to this particu- 
lar question or to lay down a definite ruling in regard to it. There 
was thus a certain unguardedness, a certain immaturity of reflection, 
which... helped to make room for various compromi and 
commitments.’ 

“The lapsing of the Church from its original, strict allegiance to 
the pacific implications of its gospel was coincident with a growing 
moral laxity; but it were wrong to assume that the champions of 
nom-participation in military service, noted above, were isolated 
prctestants: with very few exceptions no soldier was converted to 
the Church and remained a soldier until the time of Marcus Aurelius 
(161-180 a.D.); and the earliest record of a Christian joining the army 
is found in the writings of Tertullian (200-210 a.p). But where there 
is mo previsionary preparedness for a definite decision, circumstance 
becomes the arbiter; and by the reign of Constantine (307-337 A.D.) 
it may be broadly claimed that the Church had abandoned her anti- 
miltarist convictions. 

Dr. Cadoux’s book is. valuable not only because its explicit purpose 
is so competently handled, but also because it has an implicit mes- 
sage for the contemporary pacifist. Though the quality of his belief 
be as essentially Christian as the first converts’, it will remain as. 
uniitegrated as theirs unless coniirmed by political awareness: only 
the identification of his religious ethic with social and economic 
brozherhood can resolve the seeming inconsistencies of his faith and 
his dependence. W.S. 


Gilding the Lily 
OUF ERITISH EMPIRE. By Stephen Leacock (Bodley Head) 7s. 6d. 


T Is A well-intentioned and earnest book with stray 
gleams of that somewhat naive humour conventionally 
assaciated with its author. It makes sad reading because Mr. 
Leacock studies and presents his subject on the horizontally com- 
placent level of his personal experience of life. When he refers to: 
the pastoral delights of British Columbia or the manorial pleasures 
of tae Canadian countryside, it is as a bland member of the upper 
middle-class that he handles his theme. The ‘vertical’ view of the 
Empire, that is, Nigeria as seen by a coloured employee of Unilevers, 
or Eenya as seen by a dispossessed Kavirondo tribesman, does not 
seen to concern his gentleman’ s view’ of the ‘Empire on ‘which the 
‘sun never sets’. 

Tae opening chapter deals in summary fashion with the history 
-of Eritish Imperialism: in it Mr. Leacock regales the reader with a 
sprinkling of tasty facts, almost all selected from unimpeachable 
sources, whose accuracy js as misleading as it is irrelevant to the 
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actual problems of imperialism Much is made of the possibility of 
close union between the U.S.4. and the 3ritish Empire, and we 
obtain a foretaste of the style of this booE in one of its first few 
sentences: ‘‘To this fellowship Honest men may rally and from it peace 
spread about the world.” Just & it has spread about the world from 
the fellowship of honest men smnce the last Great War?! Referring” 
to the peculiar genius of the Eaglish for colonisation, Mr. Leacock 
writes: 


“But the English were <elways the iceal settlers. They could 
go away and stay there, cal England ‘tome’, boast of it, curse 
at it, and still love it and -ght for it. The Englishman carried 
away with him enough of Hs home, bu~ not too much. He had 
his tin bath, and his briar pipe, and cricket in a bag to teach 
to the natives. He had his own clothes till an English tailor 
followed him. But beyond that he accepted the ways of the 
country. He drank whatew r they had till a brewer came out 
from Burton-on-Trent.” 


Of course a brewer came out rom Burton-on-Trent, trade follows. 
the flag as naturally as the flag follows trade; but the author does 
not pause to examine the econcmic, social and moral implications. 
of these two processes on the original inhebitants of the country 
colonised. The second and third chapters on ‘“‘The Geographical 
and Maritime Aspect of Empire” and “The Wealth and Resources. 
of Empire’’ emphasise the emptiaess of the Eritish Empire and lead 
on to an eloquent and able plea for large-scale emigration and for 
the fullest possible exploitation o its available reserves. The chapter 
on Economics is powerfully writt2n and quite convincing if the limi- 
tations of the ‘horizonal’ view are unquestioningly accepted. India 
receives condescending attention, and it is sugzested that the Hindus. 
would be as ill-advised to be ric of the British Army as were the 
native English to be rid of the Reman legions! 

The last ray of hope in the autnor’s ability to speak the language 
of reality is extinguished when ir a short passage he acknowledges. 
the existence of a point of view differing from his own. Reflecting 
vn trade problems within and witout the Empire he writes: “‘Some 
ne may say that we should abclish the ‘profits system’, the new 

ame under which an old dog ts rowadays har.ged. There is no time 
in this limited volume to discuss aonsense of that sort. The ‘profits. 
system’ is only the name for the fact that I eaz my food and you eat 
yours, and you don’t wear my bocts. In its proper sense ‘every man 
for himself’ is the only starting point an economics. Socialism is. 
just a beautiful soap bubble. Comraunism is a penitentiary.” i 

No, Mr. Leacock, “Our British Empire”. examined vertically 
against the background of ‘our przsent discontents’ must be regret- 
fully dismissed as an unsuccessful ‘““ Nonsense Novel’’. 


l J. L. HENDERSON 
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-THE BRIDGE IN THE JUNGLE. By B. Traven (Cape) 8s. 6d. 

ONATHAN CAPE IS tc be congratulated on his decision to issue 

the collected novels of B. Traven in the original versions. 
‘Two of these, The Death-Ship and The Bridge in the Jungle, have 
now. appeared, and comparison of their texts with those of earlier 
versions makes us eager and yet patient for the other originals : 
The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, The Carreta, and Government. 
‘Ths author succeeds in portraying the conflict between twentieth 
certury civilisation and earlier more primitive expression of the 
hunan spirit: without sermonising he indicates the problems caused 
‘by this clash, whether they occur in a Mexican jungle village, in a 
European consulate or in a death-ship, and with the genius of the 
trLe artist he leaves to the reader the onus of drawing conclusions. 
The literary quality of his work is beautiful and unusual: ‘the poetry 
of it is in the pit’. Future historians of our troubled epoch may go to 
_ Traven for a picture of this age in much the same way that we go to 
Montaigne for a picture of sixteenth century France. Both describe ~ 
in memorable language ‘the notable spectacle of our public death.’ 

The Bridge in the Jungle tells in the words of a white man how 
a young native mother in a remote Mexican village loses her darling 
scn wheri he accidentally falls from a bridge into the stream below. 
‘Tae book is dedicated: To the mothers of every nation, of every 
‘people, of every race, of every colour, of every creed, of all animals 
acd birds, of all creatures alive on earth. The family characters, the 
:semi-miraculous finding of the child’s body, the elaborate funeral 
‘ceremonial are all sensitively described to the accompaniment of 
acute observations on the strange psychology of human beings. Skil- 
filly the writer builds up his contrast between two types of civilisa- 
‘tion, the sophisticated and the simple, and challenges any too com-- 

p acent belief in the superiority of sophistication. | 
_ Ts there any definite philosophy of life implied in Traven’s work 
That is not an easy question to answer. As he himself says: “Afte 
al, every religion is right and proselytism is always baie Se 

“Long live the world which is so very funny to live in! ... Ho 
‘imsignificant is man in the universe, how insignificant his worrie 
‘is wars, his struggles, his ambitions, his trying to outwit his com 
petitors! . . . What are all the. wars and dictatorships and 
‘bolshevisms for, if finally men always” end up by doing what is best 
‘fr them, great men or not? So then why not enjoy life, love, merri- 
ment? And if some day yeu cannot enjoy them any longer, die and 
‘Le forgotten and leave no ghosts behind. That’s paradise.” 

Yet in the tremendously moving account of the drunken teacher, 
‘preaching at-the little boy’s burial, there is a glimpse of spiritual fire 
which kindles the whole book and finally sweeps it to a triumphant 4 
‘conclusion. J. L. HENDERSON °? 
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THE CHURCH EQUIVOCAL 


WONDER if there is anr significanze in the fact that I, 

who for.at least thirty years have stunned church-going, 
now seek out the village church on Sunday morning with real 
zest. Langham church is a ile-and-a-half from the village. 
When the plague came, the kkbourer’s hovels that surrounded 
the Church and the Hall were burn:, and the villagers 
decamped to the moor in order to get of the plague-stricken 
soil. Perhaps that is why the village as a whole now appears 
to avoid the Church like the plague. As for me,-it required the 
occasion of death to take me there. But wken I heard the Rector 


-read the burial service for dear old Mrs. Florence Tyler who, 


as he said at the grave, had <t last founc a better shelter than 
the London Tubes, I recogrised a man for whom the mar- 
vellous words of the service w2re veritable truth. 

It is worth going a long way to hear the words of the Church 
Service uttered with convicti.n and reverent intelligence; for 
the men who compiled that service were wise with a wisdom 
that has very nearly perished from tke earth. “We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our own hearts.” 
I salute the profound wisdom in that ‘‘too much’’; because the 
following of the devices and desires of our hearts is in itself 
essential to sound, purposive i ving: it is the proper expression 
of human personality. But in 2very effort of self-expression we 
stand in mortal danger of the deification 3f our own free wills. 


“That is why we need the cc-rection which prunes our ever- 


growing egotism and subject: our own cevices and desires to 
a purpose far beyond them. _ 

Listening to the well-worn words of th2 Litany, I could not 
help looking back through the vista of years at the men to 
whom the Laws of God were the basic r2alities of their lives. 
“Lord, have mercy upon us. Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us.’ The men who concluded their 


ł petitions with the thrice-repez ed cry for nercy were men who 


well knew what it meant to heve an awe-stricken consciousness 
A 
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of sin and of judgment. The holy law of God was real to them. 
Trey knew when, they had broken it: they knew they could not 
hep breaking it; and they knew the breaking of it was fraught 
‘with human penalty. So it was with truly humble, lowly, peni- 
tert and obedient hearts that they approached the throne of the 
heavenly grace, pleading for mercy. | 

- This deep reverence for the law of God gave substance and 
stamina to their lives. It gave them background. It gave pro- 
. po-tion to their dealings with one another. It gave life itself 
mejesty and sublimity. In times of trouble and perplexity it 
gave them something to fall back on. It gave them a standard 
of conduct. It braced and buttressed their insecure personal 


liv2s with an ever-present sense of eternal truth. It made them: 


men of moral stature. There were giants in the days when the 
general Confession, the Absolution, the Lord’s’ Prayer, the 
Te Deum and the Creed were heart-felt expressions of what 
men believed to be literally true. If it were only to be reminded 
of zhe men of those days, it is worth my while to go to church 
im these. 

- love, too, to think of the moral fibre of the men who broke 
with the English Church when they felt that the virtue had 
gone out of it, and that it had.become a tyranny which was 
breaking them. It-is not for nothing that Milton wrote in hexa- 
metres and brought the Latin tradition, into the vulgar tongue. 
. The thing is a symbol of the transition that was taking place: 
the revivifying of what had become formal through the weak- 


ness and irresponsibility of men. Most of us lack to-day the _ 


pe-spective to appreciate the ascetic virtue of Puritanism, but 
I believe the days are coming when out of sheer reaction to 
the inanity begotten of superficiality we shall seek purpose as 
the Puritans sought it and find its Bera as rigorous a 
discipline. 


zor the glaring fact about the world of odiy is, that it jas: 


no criterion of moral values. Indeed, indeed, ‘“‘Milton, thou 
.shouldst be living at this hour”. For the man who could write 


‘“Avenge O Lord thy slaughter’d saints whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on th Alpine mountains cold” 


spoke with the thunder of authority that no voice in all the 
wcrld—except it be Mahatma Ghandi’s—has to-day. Say what 
you will, faith makes all the difference, and it was faith which 
-gave Milton the power to speak with authority. We have no 
fath: no faith even in democracy; for democracy without a 
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criterion of moral values is j -st a greedy rabble suffering from 
hubris and fighting for the l:aves and. fishes. 

Where is.the criterion of moral virtues in a-society that can 
-see its women and children bombed dey after day and only 
pride itself upon its stubb:rn determmation to endure the 
humanly unendurable? Where is .the voice to say with 
authority: ‘“This thing mus: cease, because it is an infringe- 
ment of the laws of God and_man, and is so gross and obscene 
that Sodom and Gomorrah wguld be shccked by it’? No such 
voice is heard in Europe, and when it is raised in India the 
prison gates begin to clang. No one in the West has the 
authority to speak to humar consciences because the Church 
has lost its function and, through failing to put all the devices 
and desires of men’s hearts to the test of their validity by 
insisting upon their dependent obedience to the laws of Gad, 
has become the apologist foz acts and deeds which the veriest 
babe in religion knows to be Jagrant and heinous. In the plain 
terms of human action the Caurch does not know the difference 
between right and wrong. It nas sold its heritage for a mess of 
statecraft, and mow,can onv bid its followers to do almost 
exactly as their execrated enemies do—but with a Christian 
purpose! If this ismot the p 2a: Let us do evil that good may 
come, what is it? 

The persons in whom mom: authority was once vested have 
now foresworn it. So be it: but let the Pacifist of to-day take 
warning and seek for God -vhere He is to be found. By the 
Lateran Treaty—according t» a recent Catholic contributor to 
The Adelphi—the Church of Rome is freed ‘‘from humiliating 
dependence upon particular politics’. This reminds us of 
Blake’s dictum on “‘general ¢90d,’’ whicn he declared to be the 
refuge of the knave and the nypocrite. For such ‘‘freedom’’, 
being interpreted, means freedom from judgment on specific 
human activity of any sort upan which tre Pope does not think 
it politic to judge. No won ler priests can bless tanks being 
used in ‘‘a righteous cause’’. No wonder that in the same breath 
they can exhort men to lives of purity end holiness. Freedom 
from humiliating dependenc: upon particular politics means, 
in fact, freedom from the orus of mora. responsibility in the 
actuality of men’s daily lives at the very moment in history 
when moral responsibility is ke world’s most crying need. 

Nor is moral authority im a country which has foresworn 
papal authority in better cndition. Rather worse; for the 


infinite variety of moral jud ‘ments let -oose upon us by our 
a* 
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Bisaops, Archbishops, and Pastors does less than nothing to 
give us any sort of real criterion of moral values. On the con- 
trary it proves to the unsophisticated mind that no such 
crit2rion exists in the English Church. Since its leaders lack 
any stable and effective moral criterion themselves, they do 
not even attempt to deliver goods no longer in stock. They 
natarally confine their efforts to expressions of moral compunc- 
tior that are without basis in princtple, and in so doing they 
are not ashamed to show an enormous regard for expediency 
and an amazing aptitude for equivocation. 

- These comments are prompted by the reception. accorded a 
recent article in these pages entitled ‘‘Stop Bombing”. One of 
my correspondents wrote to remind me that I lacked historical 
perspective and had forgotten that massacre was commonly 
attendant upon war in all ages. Carl Heath, in The Friend, s 
thought the proposal ‘‘unrealistic,’’ since it made no attempt> 
to take away the occasion of war and betrayed the old partiality 
for zetting rid of what is deemed at any moment to be the most 
grievous instrument of war, without tackling the thing in 
itse f. 

My response. to such criticism is that man is always under 
the urgent necessity of obeying the command “Cease to do 
evil: learn to do well’’. The history of an evil such as modern 
war is long and tortuous. It is admirable to know it; but know- 
ledge of evolution is no cure for crime, and what we need 
to-cay, in my judgment, is not so much an understanding of 
how we have reached the depths to which we have fallen as a 
strcng hand to pull us out of the pit. Our urgent need is for ’ 
rep2ntance, and repentance can only be made on the level of 
conscious conviction—neither above nor below it. The whole 
gospel of pacifism is known to few; and among them, doctors 
disegree. Must the whole world therefore wait for a complete 
phi osophy before fleeing from an obvious wrath to come? 
Shell we go on with the massacre of the civil population until 
eve-y person in Britain and Germany has achieved the saint- 
hocd of Ghandi? Rather I would say to my pacifist friends: 
“‘Trou hast faith: have jt unto thyself” ; but let it not be the 
occasion of preventing “he humblest intelligence from true 
anc natural reaction to the lesson of experience. The sentiment 
of anger may appear to you to be a prime cause of war, and 
something to be purged from your own heart if peace is to be 
real; but do not let your own awareness of the limitless need » 
of Durgation prevent you from encouraging one, who would 
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respond. to his own convictian of sin as and when he feels it. 
Like yourself, he has to beg:+ somewhere. Let him cease from 
the wrongdoing that is most avident to him; for if he does not 
begin there, he will never begin at all. Ir a word : 


“Why stand we here trer_bling around 
Calling on God for help. and not ourselves, in whom God 
dwells, , 
Stretching a hand to save the falling Man ?” 


The world is a chaos af shunned responsibility. Since 
authority has foresworn it, ket every man assume his own. Is 
this ‘‘unrealistic’’? Unlikel», without a doubt; but nothing 
could be more simply and ccmpletely realistic. The magnitude 
of the change which any act of repentance involves makes such 
change appear wholly imprcbable to the evolutionist: but the 
discontent of the Prodigal with husks was a potent factor in 
his revolutionary change œ heart. Let the people of this 
country and the people of Germany com> to the simple resolu- 
tion that bombing is not good enough. Let. them act upon 
that resolution. Then let philbsophy do izs work. On a slippery 
slope above an abyss, the cirest need is to discover a place 
where we can stop slipping. That is our position to-day. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


COMMUNITY BLUE-PRINT 


HAVE a certain prejudice against blue-prints, which 

derives, I suppose, maimly from my own incapacity to 
make a decent one. Nevertheless, my patient and painful efforts 
in carpentry have taught me that it is Dest to make a set of 
working ‘drawings before dc-ng something irremediable to a 
good clean plank. 

But blue-prints for commu- ity and blue-prints for cupboards 
are very different things. Tir ber stays put; humanity doesn’t. 
One can’t design a commur ty; it Hs to grow. All which I 
verily believe. But in spite -f it, I still believe an economics 
of community is a desirable t- ing. And in this essay, I propose 
to grope my way towards one. 

Therefore, I am not concerned’ with community as a body 
spiritual. That it must be a spiritual body is presupposed in 
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the very effort to create one. Its purpose is a transvaluation of 
valies; and the transvaluation has to have begun before a body 
. of men and women can make a solid beginning. All that is 
ass.imed. 

_ & completely self-sufficient ‘community is an unattainable 
ideal. But it-is perhaps as well to form as clear a picture as 
we can of the ideal. Imagine a body. of a thousand ‘men and 
women, weary of the murderous insanity of a capitalist civilisa- 
tion, embarking on a’new ‘‘Mayflower’’, for a delectable 
island. They pool their capital, place the administration of it 
in “he hands of a body of elders and charter their ship. What 
would they take with them? 


Iz is a pleasant occupation to work out hen stores, on the 
assimption that the island is not one of those that grow 
baranas or tapioca. It is just a temperate island like Britain, 
tha: doesn’t permit beachcombing, but is. well-watered—a 
pleasant bit of Dorset stuck in some undiscoverable spot in 
the North Pacific. The emigrants think they have made up 
the r minds. that they are going to break with civilisation for, 
eve”, 

They would find, on reflection, that that would take a lot of 
pre>aring for. What when the machines which they took with 
then wore out? What chance would there be of their being’ 
able to make machines? Even if we suppose that all the raw 
maverials for machine-making were to be found on the island— 
the tron-ore, the nickel, and the rest—they would need 
machines to work them. There would probably be a conflict 
of' opinion among the elders. It would be very difficult for 
then to reach agreement about where to draw the line. At 
what point did machinery become too complicated for the 
island-community ever to have the hope of being able to 
rep.ace it by its own labours? Should it confine itself to the 
water-wheel and the windmill for power? Should it go one’ 
huge step further and include the steam-engine? 

Qn the whole, I fancy, the elders would decide that it was 
_bet-er to drop the idea of altogether breaking with ‘‘civilisa- 
tior”. They would maké arrangements for a ship to call once 
a y2ar to bring them the needed products of modern technology 
‘in exchange for their ‘‘exports’’. What they would aim at 
would be to control their imports. They would simply see to it ? 
tha: the machines they imported were such as could and-would & 
be ised to the. benefit of the community as a whole. 


~ 
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This is the economic essertial of community: that its neces- 

sary commerce ' with the outside world should be, as far as 

possible, controlled by the social zonsciousness of the 
commuhity. 


Now turn from the ideal -.owards the reality—or something 
a little more like it—some ficty men and women who have no 
chance of escape to an islanc. They have pooled their savings, 
which we will put at £200 = piece: £10,000 in all. They buy 
a 200 acre farm. At 420 an acre that is 44,000. It has a good 
farmhouse and four cottages—a liberal allowance for a 200 
acre farm. They will need £2,500 capital for their farming; 
and they must keep themselves in food end'clothing for a year. 
£1 a week per head will hardly be too much: another £2,500. 
Let them be Spartan at r5s. a week: it still comes to £1,875. 
The farm won’t keep them all; and anyway it is overmanned. 
Naturally, in addition to ther farming, they go in for market- 
gardening for subsistence. Fut even so, not more than half of 
them will have a full-time jcb. 
` We will suppose that there are a cozen married couples, 
ranging in age from 25 to 530; 13 young men and 13 young 
' women: one married couple for the farmhouse; 4 in the 
cottages. That leaves 7 ma-ried couples to provide for. We 
must build 7 cottages. That will be a full-time job for all the 
man and woman power we have to spare during that first year. 
They would be lucky to finisn it, even supposing most of them 
were skilled. And, at a bare minimum, the materials would cost 
£1,000. And even then we are tucking 13 young men and 13 
young women into the farmt ouse : we shall need an extension 
there. But we have already spent £9,375. 

Anyhow, we start the second year with a balance of £625 
on main capital account. Trere might be still 41,000 left on 
farm capital account, suppozing only 41,500 had been spent 
on stock, implements, &c., ia the first year; but we are bound 
to need the remainder. Meanwhile, by the end of the first year, 
income from .crops and prodice is coming in: with good luck 
and good farming perhaps 2,000: enough to provide the. 
bare subsistence for the community fêr tne second year. 

The problem is to employ ull the labor power productively : 
25 men and 25 women is alm ost twice tco many for a 200 acre. 
farm, even` when market-zardening, bee-keeping, cheese-. 
making and the rest of the subsidiary occupations are inten- 
sively pursued. We have to increase our “‘exports’’ by estab- 
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lish_ng other industries. The first (I believe) to aim at estab-- 
lish ng is a printing press, because the community is a pioneer 
of € new rs of life, and the instrument of evangelism in the 
mocern world is the’ printed word: and there is a good hope . 
of cbtaining a fair sale for a journal and small books. But that 
involves further capital outlay: certainly not less than £1,500. 

Vhat comes next? 

P2rhaps a development of the carpenter’s shop, which has 
from the beginning been necessary for constructional and 
estate-purposes, into a furniture-making shop. Perhaps. a 
weasying-shed. But in either case, we must aim at a craftsman’s 
product: something simple and well designed which does not 
prozess to compete with the mass-production article, yet strives 
to evoid the expensiveness of the zsthetic luxury. That is the 
aim throughout: the production of goods whosé intrinsic value 
is more manifest than.it is in the products of the big machine. 
But we shall make no retrogressive pretence of not using the 
machine. We shall not cut our mortises by hand, nor avoid 
the small power-loom (if we can find one), because we know 
that on the right use of the machine depends our marginal 
freed1om—the freedom which represents not so much the leisure 
as the neo consciousness of the community—its ‘‘wise 
passiveness”’ 

All this is schematic ant Utopian—abominably and tanta- 
lisirgly Utopian in Britain in tne year of our Lord 1940: when 
_ we cannot get the materials for the construction of our cottages 
and workshops, our paper, our timber, or our wool: and prob- 
ably still less, our small machines. We have to adapt to the 
necessity that hems us in on every side. It simplifies our prob- 
lem tremendously and exesperatingly. Nevertheless, it gives us 
a ciance. Intensive food-production is a national’ necessity, 
worx on the land, a recognised condition of exemption from 
military service, guaranteed prices for farm-produce, a fact. | 
Thet is our opportunity. But the nature of the opportunity’ 
must not blind us to the fact that our purpose is far more com- 
prelensive. Our real aim is the establishment of a society in 
miriature—based on the land, in right relation to the land, 
but not enslaved to the ldhd. The more activities and industries 
we can bring harmoniously within the scope of the new pattern, 
the richer the pattern itself and-the richer the quality of the 
lives of which it forms the staple. 

Fut, even if this were a time of peace, it would still be true 
that community would’ have to be .realised tentatively and in 
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stages. The attempt to create a multiform community at a 
single stroke would quite certainly be cisastrous. The national 
necessity does give us the chance, if we zan take it, of achieving 
the necessary first stage, arc: laying the one essential founda- 
_ tion: cultivation of the land in commurity both for subsistence 
and ‘‘export’”’. If we could get that established, here and there, 
all over the country on land which belongs to us, we should 
have won half the battle. The crying deficiency is in trained 
men: men who have both zhe agricultural skill and the clear 
vision of the ultimate goal. Without them, not only will money 
be wasted, but, even more important, the spiritual energy of 
the group will be fritterec away in muddle and mess and 
blunted activity. Efficient -organisation is the indispensable 
condition of successful farming. And successful farming is 
what it all comes to at this noment. 

Successful farming, but with a different purpose, a different 
vision. The community farm is the embryo of a new society, 
bent on, disentangling itself from the old one. It looks like part 
of the national mechanism for food-production ; but it is not. 
It uses that mechanism. It ‘‘exports’’ to the national society. 
Its primary purpose is the direct food-subsistence of its mem- ' 
bers. It “‘exports’’ its prodace to pay-for the “‘imports’’, first, 
of other necessaries for suksistence (cbthing, fuel-and all the 
necessaries other than stap:e food) anc, second, of necessaries 
for the full cultivation of the land itself. Such a simple analysis 
holds good of pure capitalist farming; but in community farm- 
ing it is conscious. The sommunity farm is always ‘‘over 
against’ the national society, trading with it always with a 
view to the most effective 2stablishmeat of its own maximum 
“‘autarky’’. Like a large-scale ‘‘autarkic’’ society, it seeks to 
export all it can, in order tc be able to import all it needs. And 
here, of course, lies a danger to which the big ‘‘autarkic’’ socie- 
ties have succumbed (and some of tke little ones, too): the 
danger of reducing interaal consumption in quantity and 
quality to a level of impoverishment. Phe danger—the pacific 
analogue of “guns instead of butter’’— cannot be escaped in 
a community which forms part of a society engaged in total 
war; but it is well to be cor scious ofit. 

Yet another point. We need to expunge firmly from our 
minds ‘the idea that capita’ is unnecessary. The equivalent of 
#200 per member is a minimum necessity: and something 
nearer £300 is probably derirable. If ir most extant ‘‘communi- 
ties’’, the ordinary membe- knows very well that he has con- 
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tributed nothing of the kind, it is because the. deficiency—or' 
part of it—has been supplied by the free gift of other people. 
Generally, only part of it: for most communities are grossly 
undes-capitalised. For some reason community-addicts are shy 
of the word capital, which they seem to regard as synonymous 
with ‘‘capitalism’’. The two things have no necessary connec- 
tion at all. Members of a community ought to understand the 
econemics of community: if only for reasons of morale. They 
ought to regard themselves as the debtors of the community 
at least until the value of their work, over and above their’ 
subsistence, has reached £200. Not till then have they paid 
their shot. A little calculation is salutary. A fully-skilled agri- 
cultural labourer now gets 48s. a week. It takes at least a year’s 
honest keen work to become fully skilled. The average value of 
a firs: year’s work should be reckoned at 30s. a week. A man’s 
subsstence will cost at least 15s., and if the accommodation 
and amenities are above the average, more nearly £1. But at 
15s. he earns in the first year 439; tf he becomes fully skilled, 
in the second year £85. Thus it takes the whole- of three years 
for a thoroughly keen man to pay his shot and to become a 
fully-fledged member of a working agricultural community . 
“Unless your ME MIEOUSRIESS exceed that of the Scribes and 
Phar sees =». .”’ 

Because we need to pass beyond the money-value, we are 
not required to ignore the money-valuation. On the contrary, 
it is necessary tool—something we have to use, not to be used 
by. Here again, communities are often confused, and imagine 
that by ignoring book-keeping, they are marching straight into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. In fact, all they are doing is being 
uncomscious where they should be conscious. And if com- 
municy is not pervaded by consciousness, it negates itself. For 
community, by hypothesis, is a fragment of a decaying society 
which has determined to renew itself by consciousness. From 
the society that is perishing from lack of consciousness, ‘it 
separates itself by an act of will—the will to be socially con- 
scious. If then it neglects the means and tools of social con- 
sciousness, it dentes its purpose. 


“ERIC GILL 


HE,rarest people in the world to-day are those who are 
not tarred with the profit-making brush. 

If the reader reflects on -hat statem2nt he will probably 
be consoled by thinking tha he belongs to a rare minority, 
and it is pretty obvious that the writer would never have 
penned such a sentence if ae didn’t think himself on the 
fringe of the elect. But we ceceive ours2lves needlessly. You 
and J, reader, have got the marks abcut us all right. Our 
indifference to profiteering ‘d>esn’t go much further than an 
idea of what we should like t be, and we shall hug ourselves 
happily enough when somelody comes. along and wants to 
buy what we want to sell at twice what we gave for it. We 
are, in fact, conditioned by our experience of this capitalist 
society: so dyed in the wocl that without thinking about it 
we naturally regard every commercial transaction as a little 
war of personal advantage. And there’s no need to be too 
unhappy about it, provided we are not self-complacent or 
hypocritical, as our professicn of Socialism tempts us to be. 
The struggle of mediocre people for survival has its history; 
and we are part of it. 

This seems a strange preface to an cbituary of Eric Gill; 
but in trying to think why he appeared to me such a rare and 
refreshing soul, I came to the conclusion that it was because 
the ordinary commercial idea had always been totally foreign 
to him. If that is not the fac, I can on y say he had purged 
, himself of it very thoroughly long before I had the privilege 

i of meeting him: He was of course an artist, pre-eminently the 
‘artist of his generation who ray be said to have worked and 
\taught according to Blake’s dogma “Where any view of 
Money exists, Art cannot Fe carried on’’. He was also a 

‘successful’ artist in the acc-pted sense of that sinister adjec- 
tive, since some of his work, if not his writings, met with all 
the recognition he sought, ard in the social sense he was not 
unemployed—as most artists are. He was also not’ conceited, 
as most artists are. Sensitive sincere, fumble—those are the 
attributes which I think must have ae farthest to make Eric 
Gill both the artist and the lovely person rhat he was. 

That he was not wanting in employmert was, I should think, 
mostly due to his humility. TLis was not .n the least of the self- 
conscious self-deprecatory orcer: it was the humility of a man 
with a religion: the humility of a man with. a philosophy of 
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work. He was a world-famous sculptor, an engraver, a designer 
and a maker of wood-cuts who was generally recognised as 
bemg the best man living in ail these capacities; but, as he was 
want to say, it was as a morumental stone-mason—carver of 
tombstones—that he regarded himself. Obviously he was ready 
to take on any kind of work into which he could put his heart, 
ania great part of his fame is due to the fact that he was 
always humble enough to do seemingly little things superla- 
tively well. Lettering would have appeared very small beer to 
the Academician of the late nineteenth century: Designing 
postage stamps, or badges for postmen’s caps, most eminent 
pa nters would have left to the ordinary professional tradesmen. 
In fact they left them to Eric Gill, and he became famous for 
mcking these things eminently beautiful. 

- suppose Eric Gill did more than anyone to destroy the 
nimeteenth century cult of zestheticism. When his auto- 
bicgraphy is published it will be highly interesting to learn 

the truth about his reaction to that, for at the time of his 
- apprenticeship ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ was in its hey-day. Those 
were the years when artists walked on stilts and surveyed the 
pigmy works of utility as a bohemian observes the ordinance 
of marriage—with tolerant cynicism, as being the best to be 


exdected from men of low degree. It was all in the pattern of’ 


imperialism, industrial servitude, easy money, and a total 
absence—-so charactistic óf our English bourgeoisie—of self- 
criticism. The fine arts were so ‘cultivated’, particularly the 
arts of painting and piano playing, that they became anything 


but fine. The Empire grew, and art became the veneer of’; 
wealth: a horrible facade designed to disguise a money-making 


er porium. 


Just how important the man was who did so much to ER 


all that falsity, time alone will tell; nor are we here concerned 
to guess. But it was, quite naturally, in a later effort to. redeem 
wcrk from the curse of servility that the Adelphi Centre inter- 
es:ed Eric Gill. Unlike some pacifists, he became prominent 


in the pacifist movement with the coming of the war. That too. 


wes natural; for his understanding of history and religion was 
much too profound to allow him to entertain the illusion that 
a dolitical coup de main was all that was necessary to stave off 
wer or to regain peace once the dam had burst. You have only 


to read his P.P.U. tract The Human Person and Society to. 


iri 


see how deeply he understood what issues were involved, and * 


what changes in the minds of men were necessary before the 
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tide was turned in the direstion of tr.ly human and truly 
ordered government. Lord! shall we ever forget how wisely 
and wittily he talked here at Langham last Easter about the 
absurdity of trying to ‘enjoy : vourself’’ ? He had seen a whole 
society given up to that task: seen its failure and studied the 
causes of that failure. But under all his tossed-off epigrams 
lay a wealth of experience ard an integ-ity of thought which 
made them crystalline. 

Almost his last letter expressed his sympathy with our pur- 
pose at Langham. ‘‘Dear Max”’ (he wrote on the 18th of October 
last): 

I got your letter of the 15th this morning about the con- 
ference on agricultural communities. [ am completely of one 
mind with you in this mater. Whether or no such things will 
be permitted in the fascistic state which is upon us remains to be 
seen. I think myself that Murry is right; and that there is a 
good chance that small parties will be allowed to form subsis- 
tence communities. I believe that ‘ever in Germany or Russia 
such things are not wholly Zorbidden. E= that as it may, I agree 
with you that it is the absolutely nex: step, and therefore of 
course, I should be very gad indeed ic I could attend the con- 
ference on November 16th and 17th at Langham. But whether 
or no I ‘can do so depend. upon the Lealth problem, and also 
I suppose upon the transpert problem. I cannot say. for certain 
about the former at this moment as I am still under doctor’s 
orders.* I will let you knew later on if I’ can come—not that 
my advice would be any use, because < scarcely know the first 
thing about farming. 


+had an “operation” Jast week. v. 3uspicious . 
But it was on the morning of November 17th that Eric Gill 
died. That he knew more about àgriculzure than he was ready 
to profess may be gathered fom an earlier letter which will be 


\ of particular interest to Ade phians by reason of its reference 


to an article that appeared in the magazine last July : 


e 15, ’40 (In bed). 
Dear Max’ Plowman, 

As I received this morn. a cuttmg from Adelphi (July 
No.) and as, being agam in bed é1d strictly forbidden to 
leave it, I see no chance cf my conAing to Langham on Thurs- 
day, as (last week) seemec possible, I thought I’d like to write 
to you to tell you, first, that it’s a great grief to me not to be 
able to come to the F’thought Comittee and to beg you to 
convey my apologies and ~egrets to the brethren and the sister 
and, second, that I thank you very mach indeed for your kind 
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words about my book, and, third, to tell you ‘how utterly and 
completely and heart- feltly I agree with all you say in your 
article about The Scythe. 

It was in 1913 that we bought our first bit of land and there 
were I} acres of grass to it. Every year we used to cut it with 
the scythe. We had a man who worked in our garden and he 
‘was the best man with she scythe Į ever knew—nor do I believe 


there could be a better. The way he walked through it was- 


literally ‘heavenly’. He was that rare scyther who hardly bends 


his back at all, so that he never tired. We used to do the field 


in a day—I did about the 4 acre and he did the acre! And he 


could put such a divine edge on the scythe that it was ‘a fair’ 


treat’ to use it. Every now and then when he saw my painful 
struggles he would come and ‘give me a sharp’. But what times 
those were! How adorable is labour, the labour of man with 
man-made tools! (You will know that these words are not 
fulsome). How despicable has industrial labour become—no 
wonder they want labour-saving machinery. In their endeavour 
to save time and gain money they’ve turned the good into the 


- Sad—and then they make out they are emancipating man from 


drudgery. (But note: even though a tractor could cut your field 
in a tenth of the time, you’ve still got to account for the time 
taken to make the tractor and the time of all the poor Devils 
who advertise and sell it. . . . etc. The real saving is not as much 
as they boast-—so your tractor-cut hay doesn’t cost the con- 
sumer much less—does it?) As a matter of bare truth they are 
lars and deceivers—the sad part is that they deceive themselves 
and believe their own lies, [Alas! This very year we cut part 


. of our -grass ‘here (about 2 acres out of 12) with a tractor, for 


che first time. This was because our mower (a one-horse affair) 
>roke down’and weather being uncertain and grass valuable 
we just had to get it done quick.] I -wish, I wish, I wish we 
sould get ten men with scythes to cut our grass every year. 
Sut I doubt if we could get (a) ten men who could use a scythe 
well enough to make a job of it in all this county now, and (b) 
wo men who would undertake to do such work. The tradition’s 
>roken. (But the Lord in heaven knows that there’s no better 
sensation in all the world of work than the feel of a sharp scythe 
cutting through good strait-growing grass. (I meant straight 
but strait is good too).—You’re right. The world is simply 
mad. Your gospel paraphrases about saving time are very good. 

I think we ought t# make more to do about this ‘‘depen- 
dence” dope. They talk about the world to-day being one grand 
co-operative. The English breakfast table: Tea from Ceylon 


wor where), eggs from China, marmalade from this, bread from. 


chat . . . as tho’ all the peoples of the earth were a sort of 


i #10007 boy scouts. When all the time it’s a eran international 


~ 
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robbery scheme. They tal- as tho’ bemg dependent were a step . 
up! Liber est causa SUI, servus autem . . . is jolly well tied up. 
They talk as tho’ being ‘ndependent and self-sufficing were a 
stap DOWN! We are me n>3ers ‘one c? another—brothers, yes, 
and lovers and, if you lit= the beastl; word, co-operators.. But 
that doesn’t mean that we ve all got ta be specialised specialists. 
Isn’t there such a thing a= unreasonak-e division of labour . . .? 
ou remember those mous wors of Blake: Religion is 
politics and politics is brotherhood. “Vell, don’t you think we 
may add: brotherhood is poverty and poverty is peace? Blessed 
are the peace-makers, -essed are re poor. And that’s the 
answer to all their progress’? and application of science to 
industry. 

But there’s just one sentence in your article I don’t under- 
stand. At the very end yo- say: ‘‘Presumably the Church thinks 
so”. Thinks what? According to the context ‘it seems as though 
you meant: the Church ;iinks that tzere are some times when 
wholeness (holiness) in ac-ivity is uns:itable. By Church do you | 
mean all the Xtian churcies in a lump, or the C. of E: or the 
R.C. church? If the firs: fand that’s the same, potentially, as 
the third, for the R.C. C- -urch embrares all the ‘heresies) then I 
don’t think it’s true tha- “the Church” thinks what you sug- 
gest. I daresay it jolly well looks like it. From the way we 
behave you would certair.y think it. But as a doctrine—no, it’s 
clean contrary to Xtian teaching that there could be any possible 
time when holiness woulc not be suitable, or any thing. which is 

“impatient of sanctification”. Or do < misunderstand you? 

Please greet all the Committee from me. I hope your delibera- 
tions will be blessed. WEat can we possibly do now, but watch 
and pray and turn our- ntnds and our acts to God. Your work 
at Langham, mine in its small way here, all the various settle- 
ments are doing the rig=t and necessary thing—building cells 

- of the good life. And tn -he towns . . .? The same. thing has to 
be taught. There is no otter course. T's no use pretending that 
a mechanised civilisatior can be redeemed by “Socialism”. It 
can not. ‘‘Socialism’’ mzy be the ne<t historical step, but the 
pure milk of our pacifist word is still “Go out of her my people 

l that ye be not partakers >f her sins.” 

‘Ycurs affectly, 
ERIC GILL. 


Afas: alas! How often ae we -gacifists have been left to 
lament that the one man «who seemed. essential to our- welfare 
has been the one whom ths wretched world could not retain I. 

i M. P. 


| JACK COMMON © 
THE JUNKER AND HIS JUNK: - 


T may seem the wrong time to mention such a thing, but 

all the same longevity is what any student of the trends 
need= Get run over in 1924 and you'll never have known just 
wher Ramsay MacDonald and all that gradualism was going; 
be bzmbed now and you’l! be miles out in your guess about 
Hitle:’s last years. So, though a short life and a merry one 
is tk2 only possible tactic for the day to day struggle, 


remember to keep a bit of stamina in the cellar, enough to 


carry you through another change of scene at least. 
THe star of the act just now coming to curtains was un- 


doubizdly Hitler. He was hero to millions who were longing . 


for æ strong man to put down Communism, or the Jews, or 
the multiple stores. They wanted a sort of octopus in hob- 
naile= boots to stamp on all the fears of the well-to-do and 


want=1-to-be-well-to-do. And out of the chaos of Mein Kampf . 


he came. He called himself the Leader, a'title already used’ by 
an Eaglish newspaper, and he certainly got a good ‘Press. 


Whe Hitler was due to make a speech there was a breathless ` 


hush n the close. True he never said much, but he said it with 
viole=ce and you could see what he meant, which was a kind 


of novelty: at the time. Ah, but here’s the question: is that . 


still aur time? The violence in a uniform which used to thrill 
our cLibmen as they looked on streets that might, they dreamt, 
run “ith red revolution any day, is a commonplace anywhere 
now. So is war talk. The next big number is what happens 
after he war is won. Meantime it is obvious that Hitler’s last 
Munh speech broke headlines only because it was followed 
by tee explosion of one of the largest raspberries ever 
produced. 

He talked like an appeased man. Probably the Nazis are 
leavimz the leader behind. They want the whole world and 
what a left over; but Hitler—he doesn’t see that bits of Asia 
and sfrica and big seas are quite real—not like France, or 
Austz.a, or Germany. e’s got all the real lands, except 
Britan, and when it comes to Thailand or Ecuador or Iraq, 
thing= are getting pretty vague, he thinks, though of course 
he’s mhe last man to discourage Nordic hunger. This only 
goes ~o show the importance of stamp-collecting, in the early 


lives #f conquerors and empire-builders. Even yet the presen- 
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tation of a stamp-album mht save the old Fuehrer from 
falling back into reminiscences of early struggles and from a 
growing tendency to dwell on the subject of Providence. 
HoweVer, he did come o-t with one interesting remark. 
Somewhere he pointed out rather wearily that Germany is so 
well prepared for war, has =:.many munitions and vehicles 


and guns, that it is becoming a serious problem where to put | 


them all. It must be. In the earlier, and steadier, weeks of the 
war, Germany was stated to be turning. out sixty aeroplanes 
a day. With the captured French factories, et cetera, and the 
trend, it must be more now. We get five hundred planes a 
month from the U.S.A., and our own production can’t be very 
far short of the German. W=at Russia turns out is nobody's 
business. 


Well, then, where do ther all go to? A strangely small 
proportion get shot. down; possibly many more. become 
obsolete; but the great bulk of the never-ending production 
goes on piling up, layer on ayer, many, many hangers’ full, 
all brand-new and shining, awaiting some more terrific day 
of destruction. And the sare must be true of most other 
weapons, or it is going to be tue when the local units catch up. 
The world turns into a vast arsenal for an Armageddon that 
can never happen. It can’t appen because you cannot get 
sufficient fronts. In order to Tave all the war that war produc- 
tion needs, we should have to divide into small nations 
mutually antagonistic and willing to make all their frontiers 


into firing lines. But large-scale production would be impos- | 


sible under such conditions. Somebody would run short of oil, 
somebody else of steel. War therefore, is already up against 
the same old trouble that pesce got wrecked on. Can’t take it. 
Gets choked up with its own products. 


Now there’s something very interesting in this contretemps. 
The popularity of modern we- in fifth column quarters derives 
principally from the spectac2 of a Germany humming with 
productive activity, yet still possessing enough poverty to 


keep its people int awe—pov:rty and the fear of it being the, 


persuader without which a ruling class must be demobilised. 
In the peaceful countries you net unhappy hosts of pensioners, 
unemployed workers and shareholders, all visibly decaying 
because they had no functizn and no material enthusiasm. 
The policies of the governments seemed’ to be chiefly towards 
the restriction of the quant ty both of money and goods; 
and responsible people werz terribly afraid of slumps and 
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Communism. Peace wasn’t going no place. But where war 
had set in, the factories and furnaces roared with effort; there 
was a calendar of aims and coming events so that leaders had 
da:es for their customary “jam to-morrow’’ stories; and if a 
‘“lot-of folk had nothing to do, they did it in a uniform and felt 


fai-ly useful in a dumb way. Moreover, the government could- 


be strong (meaning ruthless) and Communism hadn’t a 
chance. Of course,.the peaceful countries now, after a period 
of wobbling and a complete loss of equipoisé on the part of 
France, see that this was an illusion, and have gone to war 
themselves to’shatter it. But up to a point it worked. 

-f you set all the machines and all the men full-time and all 
ou. on the production of things people want, it won’t be long 


betore there are so many of these things they can’t be sold. ` 


Ycu have to give them away. Before long every title to owner- 
ship, except the possession of manhood, is obsolete. The 
country is standing on its head, or heads. You can avoid this 
by waste. Either by wasting man.and machine’ power in 
idlsness, or by turning out only negative goods: such things 
as can be given to a man without enriching him. 

‘Neither of these methods is particularly modern. Other 
times used to build huge churches or temples, and encourage 
ho-des of begging friars. They all threw away a great deal of 
“wealth in the form of armies which, in nine cases out of ten, 
couldn’t pay for their upkeep by their conquests. They didn’t 
give this surplus to the poor peasants who produced it, any 
of -hem. But they had only a half-inch problem to handle, com- 
pazed to ours. Think of the churches we'd be required to build 
beore we'd soaked up even a quarter of our spare resources! 
Ard the friars we might have! Anyway, it wouldn’t do, 
because we haven’t the religion for it, so we’d only feel foolish 
about the whole thing. Once at war, however, you can erec 
a marvellous cornucopia of waste, all properly sanctioned 
necessary; the whole nation has a common aim; every citize 
has a function; goods retain their price and their manufac- 
turers a profit; the Midas of machine-production-is made to 
‘cress his fingers. 

Well, that’s all right go long as you don’t stop. If war dies 
down as it ‘did in France and is doing now in China—worst 
. of all if somebody wins it outright, were all in the cart. Some 
- such realisation is probably’ worrying Hitler. He would like 
to zest on his easy victories and give himself time to think up a 
New Order for the France which must be a considerable 
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embarrassment to him. To z0 on mezas choking Germany 
with more and more war-jun-, risking c2feat and a change of 
whim on the part of Providerzs; and even if still lucky, seeing 
the spotis go to his allies. Fér instance, had the invasion of 
Britain come off, almost all the great pcwers would have been 
found to be in a better position thar Germany herself to 
carry out grabs at the Empire. She cculd not touch India, 
Canada, Australia. Even the way to Afzica would -most likely 
have been barred by a new cualition of Russia, Italy and the 
Balkan powers. As we discovered after the dismemberment 
of Austria, it is not always tb the victos advantage to upset 
one of the big imperial systems, which after all are the king- 
posts of a rotten world. Hitle- should stcp definitely, and very 
likely he would if the others would agree to it. But supposing 
they did, and he could, what about the rad cornucopia? 
> The same question will come round to 1s in our turn, so it is 
not just the other fellow’s fcieral. A m_litary victory-is mere 
glory unless it signifies a tramphant rzlease of forces which 
can both make and manage a successful peace. Our victory 


over Napoleon became ‘ours =pecially because it enabled us to . 


present the world with varios novelties of an intriguing and 
peaceful character. We couid appeal to powerful classes in 
every ‘country by showing them how to build ships and 
railways and to make money in the great free trade swindle. 
War-exhausted Europe fell >r the charm of the locomotive. 
The great interest everywhere was how tc raise plenty of capital 
so as to have railway lines -enning all over the place; local 
politics became dominated by wire-pallers trying to get 
railway. stations for their owa towns and villages; diplomacy 
forsook the bankruptcy courtsand set outfor the jungle and the 
bush in sun-helmets; the flig very nearly forgot to follow 
trade. We had the idea then, you see. But after the 1918 
.victory we hadn’t. We were revealed in the complete poverty 
‘of a peace-making enterprise. We had mo novelty to fascinate 
the world with, except the League of Nations, which did not 
even fascinate us. The result was a peace nobody believed in, 
because nobody could play a new game n it; and the world’s 
interest shifted away from Britain tq Fussia, and Italy, and 
before long to the.new war Sz actively ir preparation. 

Supposing we win again, what have we got? 

The necessity, for suppreszing free tade everywhere, and 
those great sections of the middle classes who flourished by it, 
has .brought about a somewhat over-ruchless trimming of a 
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mam’s private rights. He can’t be allowed to have property, 
of course, because that corks up the cornucopia. But he can 
be given a considerably larger share of goods and equipment 
_ thas has ever fallen to his lot sefore. He can be given educa- 
tior in a vast number of gamés. arts, sciences, and handicrafts, 
which generally he has never had the fun of. practising. He 
can be made free to travel from job to job; he can be freed of 
the financial burden of wife and children. He can be allowed 
to go out to play. All these; but only if he- establishes the 
- rigEt to them in face of the opposition from people and castes 
whe still wish to own and boss. 

Now, sooner or later, the Russians or some others are going 
to daim this right, for it comes naturally from a truly peaceful 
use of modern productive power. 

We'd better begin staking it out now as first prop of a 
British peace, 

You can’t go twice to Versailles with nothing on yani mind 
save the reflections from the Fall of Mirrors. 


No Seraph Need Defend You 


UT of the violent, early earth, 

Fulfilled as age tie fountain swelled ; 
Took fleeting pride in forms uncouth, 
Each candid muzzle of carnal] gold, 
Redeemed with dews the tyrant’s jowl 
And quelled his vulnerable thirst ; 
Fore-whispering Pool, you dared to steal 
The Future’s first-born. home to rest. 


Secular boulder, seedling rank 

Still shade the unshatterable sun ; 

Here rejectable Eve may drink, 

And Adam listen to God again. 

No seraph need defend you, spring l 
Where locked apd shared our anguish lies; A 
Wolves and the adder bring their young i 
To slink back into Paradise. 


LILIAN BOWES LYON 


MICHASL RICHEY ` 


.  MYSTER FIDEI 


N the morning the man ia out of the house into the 

street. It was slightly mis y and the sun showed a bit hazy, 
lighting up the beads of ms: on the stones and showing the 
grass covered i in cobwebs. air was fresh and cold. i 

He wasn’t thinking ae that can’t resolve a conflict. He 
walked on solemnly, fast, \cetermined, trying to numb his 
senses to the morning aroujd him. There was ño use letting 
it get into you too much, all this quick awakening of living. 
He had, too, been drunk the ight before, and the consciousness 
ofthe unfallen loveliness, the natural purity of this creation, 
hurt him ʻa bit. It made Fim feel sorry. So he walked on 
toughening his skin. i 

He passed over a bri and came upon some children 
playing. They were throying stones into the trees and 
shouting: funny little creetures with red cheeks, the quick 
little excited breathing ccming out of their mouths like 
a miniature fog and floatirg away into the sunshine. As he 
went by he shouted to then, “Good morning, children.” The 
laughing and stone-throwijg stopped and the little figures 
just stood by the side of tr road, all their swanky prancing 
about at throwing stones a ong way subdued before the pass- 
ing figure of a grown-up. Dne of them mumbled something 
sideways—probably ‘Good -norning’. When he had gone he 
heard them giggling a bit, and the jumping and shouting and 
laughing started again. | 

After he had walked abou! two milés he felt hot and his body 
- loosened up a bit, so he toox off his overcoat and carried it on, 
his shoulder. Then he hear a church bell ringing a long way 
off in front of him. He stopped walking and put on his coat. 
He stood on the side of naen as though the bell was going 






to hurt him, and said, “I believe in one God, Creator of 
Heaven and Earth. I belie + in Jesus Christ and the Lamb of 
God. I believe in Sacrifice sr the Altar. I believe in the Holy’ 
Ghost and the Holy Virgin jand the Holy Church, and in that 
little: bell that’s ringing over there. And I believe in sin and 
heaven and hell and worH and living and copulating and 
having children and oat and drinking.” He stood for a 
while and then walked on. After going about a hundred yards 
he stopped and said, “Oh Golly I’? and then, “‘Christ ! I believe 
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though! My God, my dear God, | believe though F’ He got 
hot again, took off his coat and had it over his arm when he 
reached the town. | . 

All through the Mass the man sat, numbing himself again. 
He didn’t see anyone in the Church and he tried not to hear 
the priest. He wanted to watch all the actions, watch the priest 
raise his arms, turn round, kneel, bow, turn round again; and 
he wanted to watch the server, who rather like a lap dog 
followed the priest about, crossing and re-crossing the altar. 
But he didn’t want to hear any words. He didn’t want all the 
old associations brought back: all the old blood sacrifice idea, 
the awful loving agony, the red wine and the bread. They were 
all the things he loved. They were like the earth and the body 
of a woman and the fearless, thirsting, owning life he should 
be ving. But they weren’t his things. They were the whole ~ 
wor d he believed but couldn’t live. His brain knew it all—all 
the answers. And his heart loved it all. But he couldn’t live it. 
So Ae numbed himself to it: he put a cocoon of insensibility 
around himself. 

When the Sacrifice was over he noticed all the silly things: 
‘the silly verger with his trousers sticking out underneath his 
cassock, putting out the candles; the silly old women putting 
` away their rosaries into their purses; all the silly little feminine 
Gotiic arches and Stations of the Cross, and flower-pots and 
carpets and paper tracts and obituary notices. None of them 
had been impressed by the Sacrifice; all of them had been 
imp-essed with the useless messing around, the fussing over 
and molly-coddling the Holy Ghost. It was a feminine thing 
that had been impressed with femininity. | 

When everyone had gone out, he knelt alone and looked at 
the tabernacle. He didn’t try to pray to it, but just looked at 
the Dit of cloth hanging down in front of it. He wanted to be 
receptive now. He wanted the ‘be it done to me’ part, now. 
He didn’t try to think beyond the physical act of kneeling down 
in front of it. No pictures of God, he thought. 

Aftéėr a moment he got up and walked .out, suddenly 
nauseated—a bit frightened of the presence behind him as he 
wen:-——as though he hadgbeen going out of a dark room into 
‘the light. Outside, he looked at the new houses—big, straight 
bricx things. There was nothing tender about them, nothing 
venerable or delicate or loving, but only this hard cruel’ senti- 
mentalism. The windows were straight things, not fashioned 
around the pretty heads that might look out of them. There 
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was oo monstrous aboat them all, these new buildings. 
—a denial of lovabilitv, of lovirg’ itself, probably. And all the 
people in them had the cold m2chanical am of creatures just in 
a state of existence. There wes nothing <live about them, no 
positive movement, no kicking. And the men were worse than 
the women, in. their long, drain-pipe, striped trousers, and 
their beastly, sexless, black ba-vler hats. 

But the man who was lookiag at them knew he hated them 
because he was too like them. He feared them more. They were 
this deep-cutting, mechanical -nnihilation that he had in him. 
They were his own inaction, 2assivity, absence of movement, 
of loving, caring for, suffering for—his whole lack of unity. 
They were his deprivation of | Te. 

He walked back along the road he had zome by. He walked. 
slower this time, resigned a Eiz. The mist had gone and the 
sun was hotter and the day clearer—more ordinary. When he 
passed the bridge the children had gone. Life was going 
slower, less eagerly, and cars passed him on the road. He got 
back into the town and walkec through it. The old -cottages 
with the old village green, all jumbled themselves up with the 
trafic lights and the new cinemas and tie hootings and the 
useless, aimless bustling-abou- of everyone. 

He reached his house and vent in and aung his coat up. 

“Good morning. Nice day zut?” . 

“Ordinary,” he said. 

'*‘Been to church, have you?” j 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Nice service?” 

“Very nice,” said the man. 


Who Skall Say ? 


E not too facile, poet, 

Stay your hanc; 
The winged worc may be a shadow, 
And the substance sand. 
The heart has meny currefts 
Who shall say 
Whence passion springs, or gauge 
The deeps of plas? ! 

ETHEL MANNIN 


REVIEWS 
' _ The Philosophic- Mind 


TEE POOL oF visunu. By L. H. Myers (Cape) gs. 6d. 


A MAJOR WORK OF art should be so rich a symbol that the 
reader, or the, listener or spectator, can find deeper 
m=aning in it the more closely he regards it. Different readers should 
be able to select differen: facets of meaning from it according to 
their different temper and needs. But whatever the wealth of its 
possible significance for diverse minds, it must have a fundamental 
utity of purport. It must symbolise vital issues common to the 
artist’s and reader’s experience, issues pertinent to human nature 
imits higher reaches in all ages. 

In The Pool of Vishnu Mr. Myers has created such a symbol, 
rich and unified. This bock, which is a sequel to The Root and the 
F ower, is on the whole finer than the earlier work, partly because’ 
it is less burdened with political intrigue, but also because its main 
import is clearer and more forceful, and positive rather than nega- 
tive. Both books contain destructive criticism of a parasitic and 
perverted class. In The Pool, Ranee Lakshmi, with her formidable 
carm, her intelligence, her superficial amiability, but with her inner 
céllousness, her desolate cult of social first-rateness, her dreadful 
emptiness, epitomises the spiritual disease of the rulers. But whereas 
im the earlier book exposure of the false culture of a governing class 
is the dominant interest, in this one criticism is subordinate. It is a 
fail to the presentation of unperverted human spirits, striving toward 
tke light by striving to live in right relation with their fellows. 

Both books are delightful reading. Whether Mr. Myers’s India is 
like actual India or not, it is ‘a country to visit, not only’ for its 
people, but also for the scenery and lucid atmosphere with which 
tke author casually but vividly adorns it. He has a gift, too, for 
seemingly irrelevant but significant little incidents ‘often connected 
wth animals. An amiable and smelly panda, an aged mongoose, a 
wet monkey, flash into distinctive life before us and are gone. Sheets 
of paper, on which Damayanti has been scribbling verse, are blown 
irto the Pool; later, in very different circumstances, other and very 
different papers on the Emperor’s desk, threaten to take wing. The 
reader’s mind reverts to the earlier incident. 

Of course, the book must have some faults. Certain promising 
themes of the previous vg-ume are not pursued. Hari, that seemingly 
simple but actually complex and confused being, offers the author 
opportunities which he neglects. There are a few passages, dealing 
generally with contemporary politics, where one reader at least grew 
maldly impatient to push on to more vital matters. A few minor 
cLaracters are indistinct. Some critics might perhaps make a more 
serious charge, namely, that the good people, and particularly the 
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Guru, are too good. Such a citicism would surely be mistaken. 
The Guru is, indeed, a holy man a touchstone in contact with which 
others are judged or judge themselves; but ae reached this state of 
goodness only after much wrestang with his own spiritual snobbery 
in earlier life. The other sympathetic characters are seen’ toiling 
arduously and with many slips toward that goal which, though 
fundamentally identical for all ewakened sp-.rits, assumes a special 
form for each one’s character =nd circumstance. The standard by 
which Mr. Myers by implication -udges all his very diverse characters 
is twofold. How far does the irclividual succeed in being genuinely 
himself and not a simulacrum; and how far does he effectively will 
to treat others as real distinctize selves, as persons, not as mere 
pawns, or specimens of a type, >7 mere units in society? Failure to 
face up to this twofold task, it ¢ implied, is the main cause of the 
rottenness of Akbar’s India. Anal Akbar’s India is used as a faithful 
and a forceful symbol of our own age. 

At the end of the book the Suru explains to young Prince Jali 
that the effort to be a true persoa and treat others always as persons 
involves both activity in the wo-ld and withdrawal from the world. 
‘The knowledge gained in comraunion and ripened in solitude must 
pour its life into the world thrcugh action.” But along with action 
there must’ be ‘a certain kind >i withdrawal’. ‘Sometimes a man 
will lose himself in busy preoccupation with worldly things; some- 
times he takes refuge in the private kingdom of his sensibilities; 
sometimes he holds himself rendte in a stronghold of theories and 
ideas. But surely and inescapabl* the life of such a man will become 
empty of reality. The world as an incubus will tower over him, the 
self within him will turn into æ ghost. And soon the incubus over 
him and the ghost within will whisper the confession of their non- 

| salvation.’ The double task of activity and withdrawal, the Guru 
says, is to be fulfilled only threugh communion with the ‘Centre’. 
‘When the relation of man witt man is not through the Centre, it 
‘corrupts and destroys itself.’ 

Such is the double task whith the Gurc himself has faithfully 
pursued; which led Raja Amar efter a career of benevolent rulership 
to renounce the world utterly; which Raja Broj and Ranee Lakshmi 
never faced; which young Damayanti accepted when she broke away 
from her clinging father to marry Mohan; which Mohan and 
Damayanti together strove day by day, to fulfil in a courageous, 
groping experiment in communi.m along with the peasants on their 
estate; which young Prince Jali with the Guiru’s help, discovers to 
be his own great problem for fucure cond&ct of his principality. 

In Jali, who at the end of the book still stands on the threshold 
of active life, Mr.-Myers opens up the possibility of a third book. 
And in the delicately sketched -elationship between Jali and the 

‘ bright child, Savitri, daughter of Mohan and Jali’s adored 
Damayanti, there are obvious possibilities. OLAF STAPLEDON 
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M. Maritain’s Message to America 


SCFOLASTICISM AND POLITICS. By Jacques Maritain (Geoffrey Bles) 
tos. 6d. ; 
No HAS EVER yet written a dull book: to the critic 
all books are of interest. But they may be interesting in 
very different ways. The great majority, undoubtedly, strike one’s 
attention by their poverty. The questions they prompt are, ‘“Why 
did this man think like this?’’ ‘‘How did his book come to be pub- 
listed?” More perplexing, ‘Why was it read?” These books help to 
shcw us the world we are living in, the people with whom we have 
to deal. Others serve to fill in the details of the landscape we must 
survey. But there are a few which stir us in a far different fashion. 
These challenge our very souls, and, when they are understood, 
raite us up to that height from which we are able to contemplate 
the rest. To the order of these belong, for one reader at any rate, 
the works of Jacques Maritain. 

The relevance and adequacy of Maritain’s thought to the situation 
of -he present day arise, I think, from two components: first, his 
urgent sense that the western world has arrived at the end of an 
epcch—an epoch as distinct, and in its way as great, as that which 
foundered with the disruption of Christendom. And secondly, his | 
insistence on the supreme value of the Person. In reality, these two - 
components are inseparable. For the events of the past twenty-five 
years which are the obvious and inescapable evidence that the 
per od of ‘‘anthropocentric aumanism’’ has received its coup de grâce 
——tne two world-wars and the emergence of totalitarianism—are but 
the outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual fall from 
grace, the essence of which is a denial of the Person. _ 

There are few of us who have not yielded at some time or another 
to z<dmiration and envy for the sustained attempt by the Bolsheviks 
to organise the economic lize of a continent in the interests of every 
one of its inhabitants. The criticism we make of them is that they 
do aot know what the highest interests of the inhabitants are. True, 
the7 know better than the Fascists and Nazis—and we 
can. sympathise for that reason with those who would give their 
lives for Russia, while they would not lift a hand in defence of the 
Italan or German régimes—stul, hardly less surely than the Fascist 
and Nazi leaders, the Bolsheviks deny the value of the human 
Person. l 

“The tragedy of totalitarian States seems to us especially 
manifest in the fact that, requiring for themselves the total 
devotion of the persén, yet having no respect for the person 
and its innet reserves, they fatally seek a principle of human 
exaltation in the myths of external greatness; in an effort 
toward prestige and external power, never to be achieved. And - 
this inevitably leads to war and to the self-destruction of the ~ 

© civilised community. 
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‘““Thus,. materialistic corceptions of % 
philosophies which do not recognise ir 
spiritual element—are incapable of guidm 
up of a society, because these philosophies capable of 
respecting the exigencies cf the persor, and this means that 
they cannot understand the mature of sceiety.”” 


For the same reason that we can sympathise with those who 
would wage war in defence of the Soviet Union, we can respect 
those who believe that England, uncommittec explicrtly as yet to any 


materialistic creed, contains the potentiality of an order of society 
altogether superior to the totalitarian or likeral-capitalist, and are. 


fighting for its realisation. Nevertheless, we contend that it will be a 
miracle if England does succeec, through a total war, in avoiding 
the-Nazi mentality—which is, at aottom, nothing other than the war- 
mentality itself. We cannot, with the clientéle of the New Statesman, 
rejoice over every step towards economic nationalisation forced by 
necessity, upon a reluctant people. The natioralisation of agriculture 
and industry carries with it no giarantee of z humaner society. Pos- 
sibly the reverse ; for whatever else it may entail, it will certainly give 
rise to a vast extension of the bureaucracy: and when was a bureau- 
cracy ever the safeguard of freedom? 

In such a situation, the impcrtance of Maritain’s works should 
call for no excessive emphasis. They treat of fundamentals; and his 
latest is no exception to the rule. Scholasttasm and Politics is, to 
use his own words, “‘entirely permeated with the idea of the human 
person, considered in his spiritual dignity and the concrete con- 
ditions of his existence”. It contains 4 radical criticism alike of the 
theories underlying modern democracy and totalitarianism (though 
we may disagree with his strictures on Rousseau), and the practice 
of those Christians who, having in their charge the only teaching 
that could have redeemed thes: movements, have vet failed to 
implement their creed on the eccnomic and political levels. A single 
quotation will do more than manr pages of cr-ticism at once to attest 
the quality and disclose the purpese of this bcok: 


“I believe that the modera centuries kave sought many good 
things, but by bad means. . . . The effort toward social 
justice, toward internationa. peace, tovard political and eco- 
nomic realisations of that freedom to which the person aspires, 
has been linked in fact to the errors of irdividualistic liberalism, 
‘to the belief in the original goodness o? human nature and in 
necessary Progress, to the .dea that Number is the source of 
authority and of right, to zhe Rous®eanist myths and to the 
- Socialist myths. It must be freed from these myths and these 
errors. It is only too true zhat` Christizns face to-day, in the 
social-temporal order, prob-ems very much like those which 
their fathers encountered -n the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in the order of the philosophy of nature. In those 
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days physics and modern astronomy, which were being born, 
were closely bound to erroneous philosophies, and turned 
against ‘tradition. The defenders of tradition were unable to 
make the necessary discriminations; they chose to be, at one 


and the same time, against that which was to become moddern. 


science, and against the philosophic errors which grew like a 
parasite upon this science in its origin. Three centuries were 
required to get over this misunderstanding, if one can say that 
the- world has really gotten over it. We are not required to-day 
to repeat all over again the same sort of mistakes.in the realm 


of practical-and social philosophy. For my part I believe that . 


the criticism of liberalism must lead to a doctrine of the plural- 
istic state, the criticism of anarchic democracy to a doctrine of 
an organic and personalist democracy, the criticism of anthropo- 
centric humanism to a doctrine of integral humanism.” 


ocholasticism and Politics is based on a series of lectures delivered 
in the United States during the autumn of 1938. The audience seems 
ap2>ropriate now ; for it is, we believe, too late to hope that England, 
or any of the other countries already directly engaged in the war, 
wil profit by these criticisms in time to escape disaster. But in 
America there is still a narrow margin of time left for repentance 
ani reform—though there is little enough chance of its being 
used for such a purpose. There is still hope that a body may arise 
there powerful enough to carry out a democratic and socialist revo- 
luton, unlikely as it is that America will prove capable. of paying 
the price that was too great for Europe. 


“or the price we were asked to pay was nothing less than the 
price of Christian discipleship. There is a terrible justice in this war. 
Hed we been,‘willing to surrender our possessions and impoverish 
ou~ families for the sake of that brotherhood which alone can bring 


peace to the mechanised Europe of our day, the war would never . 


haze come about. Now that it has come, it is tearing from us one by 
on2 those very things we were too fearful to surrender. The pity 
of it is that the innocent must suffer with the guilty. Nevertheless, 
through our nakedness, perhaps, we shall discover the truth: that 
these things, which alone-seemed to make life worth living, were 
in reality the fetters that held us back from life; that living lies 
deeper than any of them. ‘‘Is not the life more than the food, and 
the body than the raiment?” America can be spared the tribulation, 
ani Europe saved through it, only by the emergence of a body of 
men and women who can say, as Keats said at a moment of abso- 
lute detachment, “I hav that in me which will bear the buffets of 
the world’’; ‘who can say, “We have learned by experience ont 
there is no loss, however bitter, for which we cannot live to thank 
Gcd (and is death the exception to this rule?)’’ This is that ‘‘mys- 
tic sm of gratitude” of which Chesterton spoke; and these are the 
werds, not of the individual, but of the Person. F.A. L. 
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A Timely Translation | 
THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. A New Translation..By C. Day Lewis 
(Cape) 5s- 

AM MORE grateful for this book than for any other book of 
l verse that has appeared for a good many years. There are 
a number of things in it which I hate, and I should greatly enjoy 
disputing about them with Mr. Day Lewis; the dispute, I feel, 
would be violent but amicable, and therefore fun; the ground which 
would make it so is the fact thet I am as fond of the Georgics as 
he is——that is to say I like them «xceedingly. In the world of to-day, 
which is even bloodier than it was in the time of Antony and 

Augustus, to read them again is like drinking sunlight. 

The language of Mr. Lewis” translation is both lightfoot and 
sinewy; it has a sort of. brigtt immediacy. of impact; it never 
fumbles. He sees what Virgil -ew, clear on the retina, and out 
comes that image again, strangely renewed, in the nervous English 
of the best contemporary idiom. Lucosque sonantes: “and sighing 
woods of weed.”’ 

But 3 don’t like the slang. “The important thing,” Mr. Lewis 
says, “‘is to steer between the twin vulgarities of flashy collo- 
quialism and perfunctory grandloquence’’. That is excellent; and 
how I wish Mr. Lewis had done it. Almost always he has done it, 
triumphantly ; but he’ll suddenly let you down, for no reason what- 
ever that I can see, with word like swanky, chap, gate-crashed, — 
and racket. This seems to me merely naughty. I personally should 
object to those words in any peetry (though I know many would 
not) except in the lightest verse; but Virgil never wrote light verse. 
Light-hearted, yes—he was ofter that when he described his country 
pleasures, but never light-tongued. His verse is always highly 
wrought, and his language far -emoved from the colloquial. Then 
‘ought a translation to be the same? Here a great plain for skir- 
mishing in lies open before us. The translator must use the con- 
temporary idiom, or fall into perfunctory grandiloquence: no one 
will dispute that; but.it must be the contemporary idiom surcharged ~ 
and rarefied, not deflated—not gutter-stuff, nor the language of 
limericks. To use that is disloy alty. 

And I don’t always like Mr. Lewis’ metre; it is at its best swift 
and lively and supple, but sometmmes rough, and even casual. “Each 
line has six beats in it,’ Mr. Vewis says; but each line hasn’t— 
some lines have seven or eight, and some, I think, no beats at all: 

“He can take his time about many jobs which later he'd have 
to,” for instance. I can’t read Tat line as any sort of verse; and 
because I can’t I am irritated 37 it. It’s'a shabby equivalent for 
even the worst Virgilian line; fe Virgil’s ear was meticulous. 

I repeat, however,’ that this is a beautiful book. The only reason 
why I do not quote passages thzt gave me Pepee pleasure is that 
I should never be able-to atop 
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“But calm security and a life that will not cheat you, 
‘Rich in its own rewards, are here: the broad ease of the 
farmlands, 
Caves, living lakes, and combes that are cool even at mid- 
summer, 
Mooing of herds, and slumber mild in the trees’ shade . 


It would be nice to go on. Those lines are as good : as Virgil’s own. 
A. de Ss. : 


Oh No, John, No, John, No, ia No! 
TEE CASE AGAINST PACIFISM. By John Lewis (Allen and Unwin) 
5s. and 2s. 6d. : 
EMOCRACY, MODERN ART, Teetotalism, Vegetarianism, . 
Dp. R., Summer Time, the Press, are all fit subjects for 
debating societies, Rotarian luncheons and literary tea-fights. If 
pecifism were on the same level as these, there might be more 
` justification for this book. But pacifism is for the future: and the 
times have left the other themes, behind to swell the ,scrap-heap | 
of stale controversy. 

I héreby declare that this is a deuced dull book; the title sets the 
keynote—trite, unimaginative, mischievous in the worst sense of 
;thz word. Pacifism, is here the peg on which’ Lewis hangs the all- 
to>-well-known Leftbooksy claptrap with which his Marxist pals 
heve already wearied us by the clamour of their reiteration. It’s the 
empty can makes the most noise, but we never realised just how 
empty the English Left Wing was until Hitler gave them the war 
they were. yelling for. Then the sweets of victory turned to 
asnes in their mouths; for them, the hour of triumph was the hour 
of overthrow, these parlour Marxists, these abstract theorists with 
ths infallible understanding cf history, these New Statesmen- 

without-a-Nation. f 

Lewis’s critical method is the very amateur one of building up a 
se: of pacifist cases in order to have the pleasure of knocking them 
dcwn again and showing his readers how easily it can be done and 
what asses these ‘pacifists are, really. Rather like a game of 
sicttles. Absolutist, plonk! Myszical, plonk! Christian, plonk! Non- 
‘vielence, plonk! Joad and Russell, plonk, plonk! And down they 
gc. Of the philosophy of pacifism as expounded by Murry, and its 
politics as W. Wellock explains them, Lewis has apparently not 
heard; or if he has, he ignores their arguments. Books ‘ike this 
leéve me with a very unpleasant impression, suggesting the vulgar 
deight of kicking a maf when he is down, which -always seems to 
have been characteristic of English politics both at home and 
ab-oad. Since the pacifist movement failed to stop the war, in the 
ey2s of the compulsorily half-educated masses (to whom the book 
is designed to appeal) pacifism is therefore down and can be kicked 
in perfect’ safety and amidst general, applause. That pacifists are 
alraost the only people thinking about the winning of peace and are 
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devoting themselves to realistc plans of social development are 
facts hardly likely to penetrate the anti-Fascist war-enthusiasm of 
Lewis and his Left-at-the-post Ecok-makers. 

But not everyone, thank God, believes that the only things we 
have to do are to win the war and defeat Fascism. The bedtime’ 
story here retold for the umptie-a time by Grandpapa Lewis is only 
a bedtime story after all; even though most people believe it for the 
best of all reasons: that they vant to believe it, like a child lulled 
to sleep believing the story its aurse makes up as she goes along. 
Expanded to the national scale. belief.in it becomes the citizen’s 
spiritual point d’honneur, his reeson for being and acting as he does, > 
his excuse for holding the job hz has, for business.as usual (that is 
to say, profiteering and usury 25 usual, or if possible, better than 
usual), for life continuing at all. Until reality breaks down the con- 
solation of lying stories and the ruth begins to hurt. It is at this 
moment in our history that the new English Revolution will have 
arrived—revolution in the most world-shattering sense, profound, 
invisible, irrevocable, unmenticaed in the newspapers; but not 
the sort of Open Sesame act th-t Lewis is dreaming of, these cold 
nights; not in the least like it. He won’t see it coming till it knocks 
him over.. NEIL TOMKINSON 


© PROMPT CORNER 
Apropos of Berdyaev 


R. F. A. LEA’S interesting article on Berdyaev’s later work 
prompts certain reflections >n the disintegration of the arts. 
Here, in microcosm as it were, ust as in society as a whole, “the 
dialectic of human freedom has been worked out,” and “the impos- 
sibility of its ever being other tan self-destructive demonstrated.” 
. In a lucid moment Mr. Ezra Found once suggested that poetry 
should never depart too far from music, music should never depart 
too far from the dance. But t-e poet has long since left music 
behind; he will sacrifice rhyme, rhythm and even coherence to 
assert his right to explore his freedom to its utmost limits. As for 
music, the modern composer is incapable of melody; he makes a 
cult of atonalism and dissonance. One has but to compare the 
achievement of the trumpet in Sach’s day with that of the heavy 
artillery deemed necessary to consummate the symphonic “tone 
poem’’ of to-day to see where the unrestrained exercise of the 
artist’s ego has landed us. Likewise with the novel: consider Mr. 
Joyce, how he grows; consider Finnegan’s Wake, that answer to 
the critics’ prayer. 
I seem to recollect that Mr. Murry has said somewhere that 
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English poetry came to an end with Keats. He may not have said 
it as dogmatically as that; but the assertion is right in principle. 
As far as the arts are concerned, the ‘‘dialectic of human freedom” 
waked itself out with the Romantic Revival at the beginning of the 
nireteenth century. After that recrudescence of the Renaissance 
sprit, achieving its highest points in the work of Beethoven and 
_Scaubert, Goethe, Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, etc., we begin to 
floander about in the darkness of the new middle ages. There. were, 
it s true, the Russian novelists; but they wrote in a land which 
was virtually feudal and medieval. And there was old Brahms, 
_whom we can pass over quickly as being the pleasant exception 
which makes the pattern of history natural rather than mechanistic ; 
in any case, he fell far short of the pre-1828 composers. As for 
Herdy, he wrote of the Wessex of his boyhood; but even the 
Wessex contemporary with him belonged more to Keats’s day than 
Queen Victoria’s. For the rest, you get Flaubert and the long line 
of introverted, intellectualised, self-tortured novelists and poets 
wKich includes Baudelaire, Henry James, Conrad, Proust, Joyce, 
Ferster, Woolf and Eliot. 
There is no need to dwell on this; we have had enough anatomies 
of modernism in the arts to last us a generation or two. But I 
should like to quote a passage from Mr. G. W. Stonier’s Gog 

Mcegog (1933): l 
“The Arts have turned in on themselves. In an age of self- 
scrutiny the artist strives not for achievement but for the revela- 
tion of the processes tf creation (artistic creation). ‘The only 
fiction worth while is that which deals unreservedly with the 
writer’s self’? (Strindberg). The emphasis now would be more 

on the writer’s than on self.” 


In other words, the writer (or artist) has not only lost vision and 
imagination; he has become a psychiatrist with only one client, him-. 
sef. Worse, he is concerned with himself only as writer, not even | 
as man. One visualises a corpse bending over a microscope in a, 
charnel-house. ` | | 
For we need to understand the mess we are in; we need to fin 
a way of life in the midst of darkness; we need not so much the 
creative spirits of the past as the creative spirits of the, present, the 
prophets of the future. That is why men like Berdyaev, as Mr. Lea 
sass, have a ‘‘compulsive fascination from which there is no escape.”’ 
It is why, also, a book like Gill’s Sacred and Secular makes all 
contemporary art criticism and theory look effete and redundant. 
Fecr Gill’s whole thesis if a plea that we should give the ‘‘fine arts” 
{i.2., “‘aesthetics and beauty-mongering’’) a much-needed rest, that 
we should forget about expressing ourselves and remember that 
‘fhe artist is not a special kind of man, but every man is a special 
kind of artist.” Gill, indeed, is the necessary corollary and postscript 
_to Berdyaev. . J- P. HOGAN 
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MAX PLOWMAN \G a a> 


THE NEMESIS ƏF INE 
RELIGION 


MA is a creature whose feet stand upon the earth while his 
head is in the air. I have always thought that due 
appreciation of the fact in its deep signifizance would have far- 
reaching effect. For this balaace betweer earth and air can be 
seen as symbolic of man’s morzal existence and his relation with 
eternity. He is neither pure sivit nor pur2 flesh. “He perceives 
more than sense (tho’ ever so acute) can discover,’ and he must 
exercise that faculty of perception, which is the primary function 
of the imagination, if he is tc maintain Fis balanced and erect 
posture and save himself fromdalling to tLe level of the animals 
who do not perceive, but ive only m response to sense 
impressions. 

This hybrid nature of man -s the cause of an endless conflict 
within him, the conflict usualy expressec in terms of the ideal 
and the actual. The truly balanced human being stands polarised 
between the two, in the same actuality as we all stand balanced 
between yesterday and tomo-row: our historical sense is of 

yesterday, our ideal aspiratio. is towards tomorrow. 
= Because we stand thus balanced, all tha efforts of the human 
mind tend to fly to the polar extremes of iatalism or idealism in 
the quest for reality, and reaity itself becomes contorted in 
men’s minds, coming to mear in the mind of the idealist, that 
which is not, and in the mind of the fatal st, whatever happens. 

The purpose of religion is to give men a Stable sense of reality. 
And the beauty of human neture is suck that religion is only 
esteemed in the minds of sinple men wien it comes down to 
earth and treats of those things which appertain to natural 
human existence. Thus it is that’ BlaRe is able to say, “God 
becomes as we are that we may be as He is.’ 

This incarnation as a means of redemption seems to me to be 
the essence of the whole gosf=! story. Religion is at once per- 
ception of the existence of perf -ction and the personal recognition 
A 
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of zross imperfection : the desire of the heart for the former and 
the awareness through self knowledge of the latter. But unless 
rel gion-is dynamic and begets in us the emotion of love for 
something, then it is better to be without anything that we can 
cal religion ; for religion is perception of truth and if our per- 
ception of truth is not accompanied by our love for it, then it 
wete better not seen at all; for the Devil himself is one who has. 
seen the truth only to hate it. Tennyson said, “We needs must 
love the highest when we see it.” It does not follow. Seen in pure 
ob*ectivity the highest repels by its difference and distance: we 
fear it, and what we fear we come to hate. And that, perhaps, is. 
an interpretation of Old Testament history and a clue to the 
understanding of the magic inherent in a gospel which taught 
thet God is Love. 

This dissertation has been raised by the contemplation of three 
or four rather diverse matters. The first is the undoubted 
tendency of modern theology to acclimatise itself to an 
authoritarian world. Liberal theology seems to be suffering the 
paims of contemporary liberalism : its failure to do the impossible 
in zhe past has caused a swing of the pendulum ; so theology is 
now tending to a rigour of the mind rather than expansion of the 
heert. Our young theologians are very stoutly erecting their 
unpopular front and seem to be more pleased by the proof of 
their doctrinal exclusiveness than by the persuasiveness of their 
evengelism. What may be comprehensively described as the 
relæion of other-worldliness grows in favour among those whose 
solace appears to le in their knowledge that “the whole world 
lieth in the Wicked One.” The respect given to the teachings of 


Kaz] Barth, and the relief found in the dichotomy of Reinhold | 
Niebbur, are indications of the sort of stronghold official religion — 


intends to build for itself against the impact of vital criticism. 
The second is John Middleton Murry’s new book, The Betrayal 

of Christ by the Churches, which I do not propose to review, partly 

because of my close friendship and indebtedness to the author, 


anc partly because most readers of The Adelphi will have read 
the book for themselves, or seen reviews of it written from an _ 


objective standpoint to which I cannot lay claim. Suffice to say 
that Murry, as ever, plynging in where most stand shivering on 
the brink, challenges the whole of modern Christendom to justify 
its position. He roundly declares that the Church has failed of 
its primary duty, which, in an age of moral, social, political, 
anc. economic drift, was at least to represent the conscience of 
the common man. His call to the Church, like his call to the 
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nation in the broadcast talks, “ Europe in Travail,” is to 
repentance from self-righteousaess. His pea is for an objective 
study, in a truly religious spi-it, of all tue deep-seated causes 
which have landed this coutry in particular, and western 
civilisation as a whole, in the present morass. The unavoidable 
implication of his thesis is either that we snould freely renounce 
as abhorrent our present exclvsive nationalism, and so free the 
Church from an alliance which mocks the universality of 
Christianity ; or that the Chur: h should sever itself from depen- 
deuce upon the State, and, in the loss of itz worldly prestige and 
possessions, save its soul.. 

Vital criticism is criticism that is made to effect a vital change ; 
and this is Murry’s purpose. He wants the Church to shake off 
its deadening cowardice and uc assume leadership. He. might 
well have taken tor his text the words of St. Paul to the Hebrews : 
“Let us lay aside every weight and the sir which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the zace that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus, the arthor and fhisher of faith.” His 
first intention is to make a dent in the armour plate of official 
religious complacency, which, <ssuming its witness to be witness 
to the truth, claims the invioability of truth for its own self- 
protection. But the book is not mere.y an indictment of 
Pharisaism, it is an impassioned and profoundly reasoned plea 
for reformation. 

The third item to provoke thase stray theughts on religion was 
a page of Spengler’s Decline of ine West—page 217 of Vol. II, to 
be precise. There you will frd a perfec: presentation of the 
antithesis between truth and actuality, Setween the hope of 
religion and the acceptance of the factual world. And I think 
it is a passage of great importance to us today, because it pre- 
sents us with a passionate yet shilosophic statement of the case 
against the Christian religion ¿s a working ethic. 

Spengler, in effect, rejects the whole idea of incarnation. His 
other-worldism is complete, anc he assigns -o religion undisputed 
sway over that realm, to its complete exc_usion from the world 
of fact and the spheré of humaa politics. The passage should be 
read as a whole, for it is a fine statement of one side of the truth 
by,a man who has undoubted powers qf religious perception ; 
but I quote a crucial paragraph : 

Religion ts metaphysic and —cthing else—‘Credo quia absurdum” 
—and this metaphysic is rot the metaphysic of knowledge, 
argument, proof (which is mere philosophy or learnedness), but 
lived and experienced metapsavsic—that `s, the unthinkable as 
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certainty, the supernatural zs a fact, life as existence in a world 
that is non-actual, but true Jesus never lived one moment in 
any other world than this. He was no moralizer, and to see in 
moralizing the final aim of religion is to be ignorant of what 
religion is. Moralizing is nineteenth-century Enlightenment, 
humane Philistinism. To ascribe social purposes to Jesus is a 
blasphemy.” 
Tkere is realization of the essential nature of religion here. One 
is reminded of Blake’s “If morality was Christianity, Socrates 
wes the Saviour,” and the whole of his “Everlasting Gospel.” ; 
buł Blake also provides the mest apt contradiction of Spengler’s 
trenscendentalism: ‘Religion is Politics and Politics is Brother- 
hood.” If religion were a metaphysic and nothing else, one thing 
is zertain : it would never be the concern of simple and humble 
men. Seeing that it was to such that Jesus primarily addressed 
himself, it becomes Spergler’s duty to prove that Jesus knew 
no-hing about religion. Moreover, to say that Jesus never lived 
one moment in any other world but the non-actual is: to say 
sonething that will not bear a moment’s reflection. The child 
bo-n of Mary, who was the carpenter’s son, and whose gospel 
record is of a man who went bout doing good, cannot thus, be 
reləgated to the realm of pure mythology just because his sense of 
actuality differed from that cf those who lacked his religious 
insight. “Social purposes”? is an ambiguous term; but we. may 
safely say that a life which does not serve social purposes of some 
kird had better not be lived. All the same, one-eyed as Spengler 
is, he sees what he sees amazingly clearly. It is finely said that 
“Ee (Jesus) was no moralizer, and to see in moralizing the final 
ain of religion is to be ignorant of what religion is.” Spengler | 
is andoubtedly a man of native religious sensibility, but clearly 
on2 who has surrendered his religion to the crude demands of a 
rafional interpretation of history. Because he cannot conceive 
of a synthesis between truth and actuality, he has taken refuge 
in despair—the religious despair of pure other-worldliness. And 
in this he affords us a tregfc and warning example. For religion 
wil remain the abortive amusement of introspective intelligence 
umess it can be effective in tne mundane lives and politics of 
men. To keep it wholly in the realm of metaphysic is really to 
mzke nonsense of it, the nonsense of religion for religion’s sake. 
It makes the very word “gospel” ridiculous. And the dissocia- 
tin of the religion of Jesus from actual politics, now being 
practised so hardily in this ccuntry, is precisely this nonsense. 
Fer belief in religion as in scmething not directly and vitally 
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effective of politics is ultimately belief thet is, strictly speaking, 
idiotic; because in the effect ve sense such a belief makes no 
difference, and in the world of time and space, what makes no 
difference does not exist. 

Now the inevitable consequence of believing in a religion that 
in the effective and worldly sense does mot exist, is that the 
vacuum created by its non-entaty makes imperative the creation 
of another religion, which must not appear as a religion, or it 
would be rejected, but must masquerade as a philosophy of 
actuality in order to make its- acceptaEle. Spengler, in fact, 
enables us to see what happers when religion in despair takes 
refuge in other-worldism: Christianity Mes out of the meta- 
physical window, and Nazism, or its democratic equivalent, 
comes in at the actual door. The event foreseen by Wiliam 
Blake actually transpires : 

“Man must and will have some religion; if he has not the 
religion of Jesus, he will havc zhe réligion of Satan, and will erect 
the synagogue of Satan, calling the Prince of this world God, and 
destroying all who do not warship Satan ander the name of God. 
Will anyone say : ‘Where ar those who worship Satan under the 
name of God?’ Where are <hey? Listem! Every religion that 
preaches vengeance for sin is the religion of the enemy and 

_ avenger, and not of the Foret. ver of Sin, and their God is Satan, 

named by the Divine Name” 


Foundations 


No” is fulfilment : now man’s spirit in flower 
Unfolds the blossom of its agelong care. 
Self-hatred and the pan c lust for power, 
Falsehood and degradaton and despair, 

Shaped into bombs and intricate engines, fill 
With graveyard scatterings earth and sea and air. 
In death’s reluctant clarity we stare 

On the bleak image of car evil will 


And still in lonely haun s of wind’s delight 
Ridge beyond ridge the misty moors extending 
Outlast the spirit’s imaginings, by zight 
And sunrise visited. Taere shadows blending 
Level the centuries of jcy and pain: 
_ There as of old in quietress descencing 
Behind the storm, God ¿t his work inendiog 
Builds the foundations ef the world again. A. G.S. 
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THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE | 
COLLECTIVE 


| fy Mr. Murry’s “Defence of Democracy” (p. 35) we read: 
‘This eternal, unckanginz human essence is a fiction,” said 
Marx. “The human essence in reality is ‘the ensemble of social 
relations’ . . . this was the crucial proposition in Marx's intel- 
lectual revolution . . . a radical proposition concerning the 
nature of man which involves nothing less than the dissolution 
of man into society. Marx, indeed, maintained the truly revolu- 
tionary position that man was, in the strict philosophic sense 
of the word, essentially a social phenomenon’’. 


We have here, not only a fundamental denial of the tradi- 
ticnal doctrine of individual rights and individual value, but 
alo a denial of the Christian conception of humanity: of 
humanity as the underlying, persisting, ever evolving reality 
of all the transitory relations and vicissitudes of the life of 
mankind. Marx sought in human history, as we know it by 
human records, the explanaton of the destiny of man; but, 
fram a deeper point of view, our human histories constitute all 
tozether but a very shor: chapter in the long process of human 
development; and it is the slow and persistent development of 
sparit from the entire cosmos that can alone furnish the kev 
to human destiny. For there is a wider, more living view of 
those with the sense of science plus history, as against the 
néerrow view of one with the sense of history minus science— 
m nus philosophy, minus the totality of human life. 

Further on (pp. 91, 92) Mr. Murry, in his profound analysis, 
nct of “Marxism”, but of the original philosophy of Marx, 
Sa@ys : 

“It is greatly to be regretted that Marx did not really 
examine the psychological implications for the individual 
of his discovery. Not that iz is reasonable to blame him for not 
having done so. He had discovered that, in the main, the indi- 
vidual in contempdérary society was an illusion. He said an 
illusion, absolutely: what he meant was that nine-tenths or 
ninety-nine hundreds of th2 individual, as currently conceived 
by politics, or religicn, or philosophy, or common sense, was 
an illusion. . . . For most ¢ractical purposes the individual was 
an illusion, and the reality was society” 
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in a previous passage (pp. a0, 91) Mr. Murry himself pointed 
out what he regards as the illusory character of our conception 
of individual importance, as regards the action of the indi- 
vidual dn society. 

‘We are infinitely less f-ee than we imagine. . . . For there 
is,” he writes, ‘‘only one adequate explanation of that grue- 
some and fantastic contraciction between the desire of go per 
cent. of the individuals wno compose society and the action 
of society itself: it is that Tor all practical purposes the collec- 
tive is real and the indivicual is not. What is sinister in the 
world of 1939 is that the bad men have realised this truth, 
while the good men have not. Perhags it is not a truth of a 
kind that the simple good man can realise; he has (it almost 
seems) to become a mystic, a saint and a martyr in the process. 
Hence the weakness of mest pacifism. To say that if only the 
individual would refuse hs participation in war, or in the 
preparations for it, the g-uesome race to destruction of the 
armed collectives would cease, is shallow. The individual cannot 
refuse his participation exceot by withdrawing from the collec- 
tive altogether. It is practically impossible—without a prepared- 
ness for self-sacrifice that is not to be found in one man in 
ten thousand—for individuals who ccmpose the collective to 
assert their reality against the collective, even though go per 
cent. of them abominate what the col-ective is doing. That is 
the grim truth contained in Marx's strange proposition”. 

Whether one be wholly ia agreemer.t with this statement, 
or not—whether one be prevared to assent to the view that, 
even in a country with at least a semblance of democratic 
principles, as many as go per cent. would be wholly powerless, 
or not, it is profoundly true that the individual, once swept up 
into the collective, becomes an atom of the mass, or a wheel of 
the huge machine. Physical y this is, more or less, the fate 
of all; mentally it is, as we sadly se2, the fate of a large 
proportion. 

And so I think there was rever a time when the relations of 
the individual to society need:d deeper study and consideration. 


Mr. Murry quotes another fundamental axiom of Marx, in 
his words that “the point œ view of the individual is bour- 
geois sooiety.”’ 

Now I own to my own ignorance ħi so far as I have, for 
long, been puzzled by the cwntinual employment, on the part 
of certain socialists, of the term bourgeois, and that I have 
only now come to understand it in tie light of the above 
quotation. (I will add, in al modesty, that I doubt whether 
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many of those who employ the term do really know what they 
mean by it.) 

For now we see that, in the Marxian sense, it does not signify 
what it used to signify, viz., the middle class of society ; busi- 
nes men, merchants, men of comfortable settled incomes. It 
means more than that. It means the class of men that holds 
to :he individual and independent rights of property, and to 
the political rights that flow therefrom—to the rights of an 
emDloyer, not indeed unlimited, but in a separate category 
from that of the workman. But, it means more than this. The 
bo.rgeois in the Marxian sense is one who regards his claims 
as an individual, to whatever class he may belong, as supreme 
in heir own character ; society | „exists for him and not he for 
soc ety. . 

‘Having lived ‘through the Voan age, with its 
quelities and its defects, I can now estimate the bourgeois 
character of that period; bourgeois in the Marxian sense; 
though not wholly bourgeois even in that sense. 

~The “man of means’ did not deny that he had duties to 
soc ety as a whole, and duties to his own workmen. But he had 
(and the workman in his own measure had it also) a sense of 
separateness; of separate rights to a separate existence. Of 
course the propertied class enjoyed this sense of separate well- 
being in a way that the less fortunate members of the com- 
munity did not. For “Needs must’’, and when a man is not, 
through the pressure of materia! necessity, free to choose his 
owe walk of life he cannot feel separate and independent as 
does the master who can dispose of his own time and fortune, 
anc who can choose the caréers of his sons. When I was 
young, in the class to which I belonged parents did not ask 
anxiously whether there were any post available for their sons, 
they asked simply what post they would choose for them. They 
war.ted, of course, to serve their country, but as independent 
anc separate factors. The working class had not a correspond- 
ing sense of independence, and yet, for them too, there was 
a rght of separateness; they had not a different philosophy 
of -he relations of the individual to society; and it was only 
circumstances that limited their personal independence. So 
soon as they were freed*from material compulsion they entered 
intc the same heritage of separateness and independence. And 
this is well depicted by Mr. Murry in his description of the 
bourgeoistfication of the working class. 

‘The Englishman’s house is:his castle” ; this was a cardinal 
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principle of Victorian times; and it was as applicable to the 
cottage as to the mansion. Tne statemert has not been repu- 
diated, but we can scarcely regard it as a present-day slogan. 
For modern forms of communism, and every form of totali- 
tarianism have forced us at least to consider another aspect of 
the relation of the individua to society. And now it is the 
individual that is struggling fr not only his spiritual but even 
his material existence. 

Let us imagine ourselves p-esent in a zoncentration camp— 
whether under Nazi or under Bolshevist control. In it are 
assembled men whose fault isin the partacularity of their race, 
or the particularity of their vews, or the particularity of their 
conduct. They are there for tha:r sin, voluntary or involuntary, 
against the collectivity from which they Fave been thrust forth. 
The one aim of the collectivizy is to save itself, its authority 
and its aims, from all external interference. 

The men who. have been h=rded togetner, in privation and 
misery, might have had muck to contrib_te to the social order 
from which they have been 2xcluded, Eut their contribution 
would have been original and personal ir character, and some 
systems cannot afford to be erriched. 

Now how far is such a course of tyranrical discipline inevit- 
able? And how far is it justiaable? In tne eyes of those who 
have sworn to it unconditional loyalty, who believe in it and 
see nothing beyond it, it is bo-h inevitakle and justifiable—as 
inevitable as the Inquisition ia days when the Church was an 
essential factor of civil power as inevitable as the Inquisition 
in days when the Church claired that tozal submission to her 
doctrine and precepts was the only way of salvation. 

The totalitarian State does not look Seyond this earth; it 
does not, indeed, look beyond its own rational frontiers; but 
it maintains that the only way of salvation for the collectivity, 
and for all individuals belonging theretc lies in total subjec- 
tion of mind and will to its teaching and Jehests. 

How far is it justified in such a claim? 

From its limited point of view it is wholly justified. National 
Socialism has no more room tnan Bolshevism for any original 
contribution to its theory and character. I:s growth, if it grow, 
is by accretion and not deveopment. edt would gladly cover 
the whole world, but by a prccess of adc_tion and not absorp- 
tion. Even such men as woud serve it are a danger if they 
introduce a principle of growth, for it is a system that allows 
only of extension and not of v tal increase. 
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There are minds for whom the Christian Church has been. 
and always should be, as immovable and unchangeable as 
Na#t_onal Socialism. But in the Christian Church life has, on 
the whole, prevailed over form; she has grown from’ within, 
and even though some of her saints have suffered at her hands, 
the- lives and deaths have not been for nought. Her doctrine 
of zne priceless value of the individual soul has saved for her, 
even against the action of her own rulers, the treasures of 
incividual vision and sanctity. In spite of all that some would 
make of her, she is not a closed system; she is a living, 
orgenic body. 


But when we take a polit.cal system, complete in every 
detail, and essentially exclusive of every original contribution 
from without or from within. the suppression of individual 
inittative is as inevitable as its material counterpart, the con- 
cemtration camp. And so the vital question for every out-and- 
out totalitarian system is not whether it is acting wisely in its 
ow: defence by the suppzessioa of all individual initiative, but 
whæher it can survive in its separateness from the life of 
hurranity as a whole; whether its very totality be not marked 
witz the sign of mortality. It zan prolong its existence by the 
elirunation of individual opposition; can it maintain a life 
wh ch is cut off from the universal source of human life? For 
jus: as the individual, taken in sheer separation from other 
individuals, and the whole of humanity, is but a perishable 
particle, so any society that lives in separation from the 
common source of all societies is, in its turn, but a perishable 
particle of the whole. As particles amongst particles we live 
hab:tually without consciousness of the mass of consciousness 
to which we belong—like a cell which is only conscious of the 
other cells of the body which it composes. Yet the whole body- 
is score living than the elements of which it is composed. No 
tru= progress of mankind is possible until we pass from the 
celular conception of the livin7 to the conception of life itself; 
from the conception of men to the conception of mankind. 


Now is it not significant that the Totalitarian State, which is, 
of ts nature, exclusive of universal human philosophy, has a 
special dread of the individual and the possibility of his inter- 
ference with the closed political system? For the individual 
soul has a personality, and in virtue of its personality can 
app-ehend other personalitizs, and also the undefined, 
unfmited personality of all humanity, which has its own 
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collective history; a greater History than that of countries and 
nations. 

It is perhaps the Anglo-Saxon who has most definitely main- 
tained the independent rights of the indtvidual. We have had 
our Magna Charta and our F_abeas Corzus, as the Americans 
have later had their Declaration of the Rights of Man. That 
Declaration received new exp:ession in tte French Revolution. 
And so, as it were independently of Ckvistianity, though not 
without a deep debt to it, the doctrine of individual worth and 
independent right grew to pe haps its fu-lest expression in our 
Victorian era. 

I think that our fathers, ad a prognostic of our present 
world been set before them, would have treated it with con- 
tempt as a state of things ut-erly unthinkable. For one thing, 
they regarded liberty as the greatest good of social life; for 
another, they believed that saciety was m a state of progress, 
and that points of advantage once ganed would never be 
abandoned. 

Then, too, there was a growing sense of the evil of cruelty; 
and though, especially in rezard to animals, there was much 
yet to be learned, we were moving; anc no retrograde motion 
was even apprehended. | 

We have had a rude awakening on many points. We have 
witnessed a recrudescence of =ruelty on a vaster scale than has, 
perhaps, ever been experienced; and as to the individual, his 
being and his rights, we not only find him neglected and 
sacrificed, but we are presented with a pkilosophy of individual 
extinction. He could survive, and even revive from cruelty and 
suppression, but it is a mor2 serious matter when he is defi- 
nitely voted out of existence. 

Not having myself made a direct study of Marxism, it is 
beyond my competence to sey how far his doctrine has been 
the backbone of all the totalztarian systems. But what we find 
in those systems is what Marx laid down in the words already 
quoted: a twofold denunciation, first of the conception of 
humanity as the reality underlying all itz social manifestations, 
and next of the individual, a3 a being possessed of personal 
worth and a personal right > existence. That the conception 
of an all-embracing humanit~ should be thus repudiated along 
with the conception of individual and personal value is a point 
deserving consideration. 

For it is the individual, anc. not the State or any corporation, 
who is in touch with humanty. And just because he is essen- 
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tially human he can also be irhuman; whereas the State, qua 
State, is not truly human, and therefore it cannot be inhuman, 
but only non-human. 

[am saying what, I think, all will accept if they look deep 
encugh into themselves. We are men and women, with the 
desires, the discontents, the -ove and the hatred of human 
beings, before we are anything else. It is as human beings 
tha: we form ourselves into societies—family, country, State 
—and those societies are only human in virtue of our humanity, 
anc are, to an inevitable extert, non-human in their constitu- 
tior and aims, for they have a corporative life which is exclu- 
sive of what does not belong to it. Every enclosure is exclusive. 

National Socialism arose, and proclaimed the rights of the 
Staze over the individual; anc so also did Bolshevism in its 
owr. way. So far so good; but both went on to make of the 
ind-vidual a mere cog of the great social machine; he was 
wholly for it, and even his spiritual existence was swept into 
his civil existence; he was born out of humanity into a particu- 
lar orm of nationalism. In fact, he was, though not in so many 
words, forbidden to be human; for human interests could not 
be atted into the political scheme, they would have burst it. 

And thus, when we are shocked at the non-human philosophy 
of c@rtain totalitarian states, we fail to remember that all states 
are non-human, and that the reason why their non-humanity 
does not issue in inhumanity is because the individual human 
beirg is allowed to exist, and more than to exist, to affect and 
penatrate the state of which he is member by that human con- 
scieice and consciousness of waich no human being is wholly 
devoid. . 

There is a certain analogy ir warfare to the relations of the 
individual and the State. We s2e what horrors can be inflicted 
from the air; but we know also that, at last, it is an earthly 
dispute, a dispute for the posszssion of the earth, and that it 
is cn the earth itself that the issue of the conflict will be 
decided. And when nations dispute it is for the predominance 
of one set of human beings over another that the war is waged, 
and it is on the groundwork of humanity that the dispute will 
finally be settled. The infantry are the last force in a battle, 
and the men and womerf are the infantry of the spiritual battle. 


Winter 
A Voice: 


OW shall the spir t sing in w.nter time 
When the winter wxind’s abusive animosities 
Rush out from every radio, soul ciilling 
With new-selected enemy atrocities. 


How shall the spirit sing in winte: time 
When censoring surfaces like fields of ice 
Freeze the friendly pa-agraphs of news 

That bloom with an eremy’s love or sacrifice. 


How shall the spirit sitg in winter time 
When breath condenses to a meagre mist 

At the meeting in the street where honest folk 
Wear words that sanctify the metalled fist. 


O, how shall the spirit sing in winter time? 


Chorus of Spirtts: 
Sing softly througa 
The sleep that fcllows over-weeping, 
Sing softly 
Sing softly in the winter time. 


Sing with the snowcrop’s breath of beauty, 
Sing to the ice, the wind, the mist, 

Sing of the poet’s joyful duty, 

Sing of the truth words cannot twist. 


Sing softly 
Sing softly in the sleeping time. 


No leaf of love or dem of truth 
Is ever lost 

But softly sings in root or sez 
Beneath the frost. 


Sing softly 
Sing softly in the winter time. 
MAURICE E. EJTTERWORTH 


In the Cellar 


(Balham, November, 1940) 


HESE faces—the cold apples in a loft 
huddled in rows, each ee green 
catching a convex light, under the grey rat’s foot 
impotent, are not so quiet: 


grey faces, hollow where the wasps 

have been at them, after zhe fungus; turnip lanterns 
are not so empty, impartial between self 

and the smal! house under the imminent thunder. 


These do not vary as the mind flickers, 

blue hollows under jaws, shadows on throats, 
not knowing, lying as the apples lie 

listening to the rat coming through the paper. 


Only in this hot listening, this quiet, we hear 
the hiss of stars, in the river, going out. 


ALEXANDER COMFORT 


A Song for Christmas 


CHRIST in my heart in this dim room, 
Bring me a peéch-tree in the gloom. 


Let it be silver and shine like a star, 
Bringing me nearer, O nearer. 


Let it bear fruit. O Lord, be kind, 
Let it bear promise to my mind. 


On the branches I see a baby, 
Quiet child of the Virgin Mary. 


_ He is plump and lovely, a peach. 
O Lord, O Lord, mégy I reach Thee. 


Lord, O Lord, Thy day is near. 
Mav it not be far, may it not be far. 


NICHOLAS MOORE 


JACK COMMON 


IT’S FORTY-ONE TO-DAY 


O doubt about it, New Year is the best of the festivals in 

the opinion of black shsep, copy-book blotters and unfor- 
tunates. It is the season of F-ope and tha turn of the new leaf. 
Easter may be faith, Christmas is certainly charity, and there- 
fore their coming does provide a certam amount of mild fun 
and relaxation for well-established folk: but for real hue-and- 
cry whoopee, watch the downing of the old year among those 
to whom the period has teen mainly bad luck and petty 
disaster. They’ve come to bury Cæsar, and it must be a worth- 
while wake, for to-morrow is another y2ar. There might be a 
re-shuffle, see. The blots may keep oč; you may hear of a 
marvellous new job where bcth work and wages suit you; such 
a girl as never was might ceme to the Saturday hop and you 
be her answer; even (it is Lard to write these forlorn words) 
the price of beer might conze down. Handreds of such possi- 
bilities make a sort of chucl ling ground-bass to the racket of 
midnight bells and what’ ]-you-have-when-I’ ve-knocked-the- 
neck-off. Hence the lovely New Year morning, its peculiarly 
clean sky, the sudden greatress of expectant stars at the time 
when the daybreak is still rot seen. There’s hope about, and 
Hope is that one of the Christian trilozy of virtues that is of 
most use to the poor and the zone-astray. Here’s hoping, then! 
At a glance, 1941 doesn’t seem to g ve much sea-room for 
that sort of exercise. Even te dogs of war are already barking 
for 1942, as though the psssibilities of `r had long’ been 
chewed over and found unexciting. There may be a German 
attempt at invasion. If so, w2’ll wreck it. We may knock Italy 
out. If so, the Germans wil occupy her. Some of our towns 
will be badly bombed. Some of theirs wll. Ding-dong, say the 
dogs of war. That state of things must be, so long as the 
two sides remain anyway near equal in force; for the truth is 
that modern warfare is not very good at gaining a decision 
unless the antagonists are most unevenly matched. Hence the 
reluctance which held off the bombing for sé long, and the 
continued disuse of poison zas. Both sides are in some fear 
that if they really get to grips they'll succeed in knocking 
themselves all to glory, to the infinite relief of the interested 
neutrals. The general idea—but nobody can hold closely to 
the most general idea becacse it’s all such a huddle—is to 
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combine the actual fighting to minor theatres and departments 
where one or the other sees itself at some advantage, while 
trusting to propaganda to win the big victories. The German 
sers of wins were a following up of propagandist successes, 
anc not plain military triumphs. Where her propaganda fails, 
as t did in Russia (to the accompaniment of purges among 
Red Army officers and old Bolsheviks), there is no rush to 
arms for a better decision. Hitler knows well that when he 
carried a rifle he got no place; when he learned to use his 
mouth, he found there was rocm at the top. So his ideal is to 
have everybody carrying rifles and listening to him. 


‘Lhe trouble is that war tends to interfere with propaganda. 
It Drevents the free circulation of ideas. In these last few 
momaths we have seen how quicasly Germany has lost her initial 
advantage of being a country in a permanent state of war, 
herself heavily. censored, and yet able to emit propaganda to 
the peace-states surrounding her. Since she halted at the 
Chennel, and halted in the first place because she had failed 
to win over as many English leaders to her side as she had 
French, the war has tended to follow the line of most wars and 
to Euild up two heavily armoured and.almost equally powerful 
sides divided in an invincible and meaningless antagonism. That 
is tae military expectation of 1341: not to see any quick deci- 
sior gained, but a gradual accession of strength on the part 
of 3ritain, which is so necessary before we take the strain 
in, 43, 

Let’s take their word for it, i? only to escape the giddy whirl 
of strategical speculation which has made public-house conver- 
sation so fantastical recently. Nobody speculates, all eager and 
bright, about home front goings-on. For instance, this year 
must see higher wages coming in. This is a military as well 
as < civil necessity, for the army of to-day marches on the ten- 
bob postal orders contributed əy its munitioneering brothers. 
Now, owing to the collapse of the consumption industries, 
unemployment is on the increase. We must therefore have a 
larger army or else see the Unemployment Insurance Fund 
lose its profits—a pretty disastrous spectacle, you’ll agree. A 
larger army means a further drain of ten bobs from the over- 
time racket, and it can’t be done at present rates. So labour 
mutters over the machines and talks strike-talk in the smoke- 
filled lavatories, while the management likes to see some men- 
tion of compulsory labour in the Press, and begins to work out 
how much they’d save by having women on half the benches. 
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All the same, and despite c.ass-prejudice, high wages are the 
only solution to the multiple problem a= keeping brother Tom 
in fags, making the wife’s evacuation easy, and seeing that 
the preprietor of the local doesn’t ertirely sink under his 
present unprofitable labour of unpaid tax-collecting for the 
Government. 

Though it is pleasant to see more money in the kitty, that 
doesn’t mean you actually get any more to buy with it. For 
some time now the practice among the well-to-do of dieting, 
vegetarianism and slimminy has mads many of them feel 
curiously entitled to advocaze a lower standard of living for 
all. It would be healthier, trey thought—as well as one in the 
eye for the agitator—to giv2 up the extravagant meat-eating 
of an imperial people, and bite on the bare vitamin. As so 
often happens these days, wer gives bady to the speculation. 
Torpedoes and bombs ushe in the hungry forties; yes, we 
have no bananas; and the highest overtime rates fail to bring 
home the bacon. Moreover, by one of -hose odd coincidences 
which so intrigue the student of unccascious planning, this 
state of being debaconed and unbanama’d chimes well with 
the result of the Governmrent’s agzicultural policy. Our 
Government, like every othe- the world over, is faced with the 
need to organise collective ferms. It car.‘t do that, having only 
a mild vegetarian mandate at most; so it starts a war on fat 
stock and sheep, the kulaks of the dinrer-table. Tractors tear 
through the grass-land, ever up the thianing soil of the hills, 
and behind comes a mighty sowing of Government tame oats. 
Oats! Oats equals porridge to you, ard porridge is the very 
dish the governess ordered; it is so healthy and unappetising, 
and you have to get up earl- in order to eat it at all. More or 
less, the war’s answer.to those needing nigh wages is ‘Go and 
eat oats’. 

It is the kind of answer ycu get to most demands now. One 
by one the small glories of lie are taken away from us, or else 
they simply thin away. You work hard <or a bit of extra cash, 
and prices and taxes get it; ycu go in for family joys, and you 
are called up, to leave your wife struggling with the job of 
rearing a child on five bob a week; you start reading books or 
taking an intelligent interest in mattes and before long you 
are in danger of imprisonn ent for expressing discouraging 
thoughts. People who have he job of =ocialising the country 
while nobody’s looking, soo speak, probably do not realise 
that their efforts come as a coitinual sub-raction to the ordinary 
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mar. He, at his most typical, is-now without creed, career, 
virtaally without family or citizeaship. The props arè- taken 
out on thé plea of emérgeacy, leaving: him , Suspended in: the 
irhmdobility of pra tem. -for the duration, Tt a be á. glorious 
thicg, as wéll ds 4 necessary cne ` to destroy rel igion, «private 
property, the democratic illus:on and the family as it was, 
which is what we are shaping <o do beneath the cover of war; 
But not if your ally in these attacks is merely. non-resistance 
and your aim no more thar. an effcient armed state. Sooner or 
Tate- the paramount question :s: What ‘is the morale of the 
‘orcmon man? What-keeps him fixed to his daily round? 
SOIt-is a quéstion which has fellea curiously into abeyance in 
‘the present ‘périod, for in almost all others it: was a chief 
Gntérest; hence the once enormous popularity of preachers and 
thèir sermons. Take a single irstance: the Christian emphasis 
‘on che sanctity of human life. Last year the casually-collected 
‘conzeries of the Home Guard were issued with rifles and 
‘btiliets on the happy assumption that they would not be used 
‘Save against the country’s foes. Probably they never will be; 
but what’s the guarantee? Only the lingering effect of Chris- 
tian teaching in the minds of a crowd which mostly no longer 
‘Cares two hoots for Christ or sa-vazion. If they started duelling, 
or picking off folks they didn't like, there’s no argument’in the 
present repertoire that could be. used against the tendency with 
much chance of success, And his assumption that people are 
going to stay put even if ‘the ‘stars are, removed, underlies alt 
the’ departments of ‘living. 

“Turing this,’ year, . as last, the worker is ‘still to. work ‘(on 
por-idge 1); ‘the’ "bourgédis ` is to ‘go on accumulating (with 
wealth-conscription hanging over his head); the, soldier is to 
kee> his discipline (though never a fight sees he); and .the wife 
is te continue chastely running he- family (in another °woman’s 
house, with her husband left amcng the bombs and suspected 
of chucking away his. maney o1 the only commodity still 
untaxed, the. bit that’s fancy end free with it). Théy did Jast 
yeaz, they might this, and next year comes the big offensive, 
anyway. Very likely it is right enough, as rule of thumb 
reasoning. People are capable. of an enduring automatism 

whēh makes them eas? to rur. if you. don’t want to go fresh 
places ; but all the time it crumbles. Before the berg” overturns 
there is a long erosion of its base. and from above you. cannot 
see the moment when á nev; centre of gravity hds to bé: chosen, 
We look out on the populations of Europe ‘and note their 
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attrition. The same attrition is herë, smother it how you will 
with uniforms ‘and slogan’. Theré is a general hollow-hearted- 
ness, because so many huge populations afe ‘hot on‘top of any 
job they want to do for then selves. They: suffer’ calamity, and 

they shape up to v of the discipli nes “which the day’s 
exigency seems to call for. Fut they never triumph. 

The reason is somewhat pzradoxical : the job they are doing 
is not worthy of their powers, and they tear they are not equal 
to the job that awaits them. That is why you get this present 
uneasy halt in a pro tem. atmosphere, the wait till the end of 
the war, and the insane elabczation of pecty aims, the enormous 
equipment for supporting -xermanic Dride or for running 
window-smashing’ campaiprs. in. the big cities of London, 
Berlin, Coventry and Hamturg. It. is, a very, terrible. pheno- 
menon, because it is freakish. as well as desttuctive. ‘Essentially 
what we look upon is an eleohantiasis produced’ by the explo- 
sion into lesser works of = terrific. haman, will. The same 
poverty of vision which made.the Pharoahs exhaust the powers 
of their people over a row o: silly pyramids, or gigantosaurus 
raise his hump, drives us.to an over-elaboration of the instru- 
ments of war and,an overingenuity in, the production of 
peaceful articles. Our peop are become afraid of listening 
to music, making good rhyn- es, turning the Bren on the land- 
lord; but we are the lads zor droppirg half-ton bombs, or 
inventing cotton skins for sausages. Idle accomplishments 
essentially. The witch-docto-s of earlier tribes used to wear 
horrible masks to hide their complete inability to think up a 
machine-gun, and they ca ved patterns on their patients’ 
breasts because the appendix was quite unknown to them. We 
are up-to the same game. "Ve dodge the-real.job and make 
hell’s own to-do about the minor metters .of killing some 
neighbours and turning out an ingenious sausage. And in all 
the rackets, meantime, folk get fed up. 

When everyone sought his soul’s salvation, he had a cause 
{if you could believe in it) waich made tis own private life an 
interesting matter. Monks went about muttering to their beads 
with the intentness-of a mcdern bloke -studying form in the 
Racing Special. Even the.must.lay and-sinful had something 
beside a hangover .fo' look nto the’ dhorning after.. Now we 
don’t work that way exactly= not with private preoccupations 
and individual glory -hereaf er. We've got to get the whole 
machine going in such a menner that we all get some fun in 
tugging together, and get a good result home on our own 
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docrstep. H. G. Wells, who saw our need before it became 
quite so acute, suggested that we should get together and start 
building huge guns to fire rocsets at the moon. There was an 
idea. Unfortunately, being us, we’d probably overde things 
anc. blow the dear old satellite to fragments. However, when 
1941 came in with a crash thaz wasn’t all broken bottle-neécks, 
it tad the bit of hope that every New Year brings with it. The 
solution is here: damn the pro tem. and skin your eyes. 


The Windy Morning 


FTER the night of autumn wind and rain, 
The sodden grass along the meadow’s edge 
Was hidden under elm ard poplar leaves, 
And the tall pear tree by the orchard hedge 
Had scattered its last leaves about the yard 
And meadow-corner ; some were spread, with those 
From ragged tops of elms, upon the stack, 
Strewn by a fresh fall as each gust arose. 


The unused stack was tufted with its weeds, 

Plumed with its nettles; they had always grown, 

It seemed, upon the damp thatch, as the stiff 
Rust-coloured sorrel, dens? and never mown, 

Among the grasses half-way up' its sides. 

Nettles had sprung berween the faggots piled l 
Last spring, and reached the lowest fruit-tree bougiis, 
And beds long since neglected there grew wild. 


Wild as the wind which stripped the poplar branch, 
My mood had tossed me |:ke a whitened leaf 

Out of the restless day to z frail content : 

Held me in peace, poised in that hour’s relief— 

A whitened leaf that shook scarce touching grass. 
The tattered elm-boughs, the grey sodden stack 
And meadow where the sunshine came and went 
In spurts of brightness, held the spirit back 
From violence of month arid mood, and left 
Only a calm that bound both meadow and man 

In the-old comradeship of bone and blade, 

That has not failed since blade and blood began. 


ROBERT FAULDS 


ELISABLTH MYERS 


GOOD BEDsS—MEN ONLY 


ERE is tke lodging-heuse standiag awry in the rain. 
Above the open door swings an enainel sign: “Good 
Beds—Men Ony”. 

Two vagabords stand outside in the gusts, arguing; a tall 
thick man of fo ty or so, anc a woman with her back to thirty 
but holding bold beauty yet: Chris and Sue. 

These homeless partners 1ave been =o long abroad on the 
roads together zhat they have forgottem how they ever met. 
Sometimes the -ed birds in heir desperate hearts are singing 
in unison but nore often Chris and Sue are engaged in a 
blazing row. f 

They dictate to one anotrer: they come to blows. It is a 
rough house all the time. Way don’t they separate, then? 

Well, why con’t you ard your husband separate? You 
wrangle the live-long day, but you snare the same candle 
at night! And hat is just tae answer too—the candle that is 
shared at night. 

So Chris and-Sue. stand qtarrelling ir the creaking wind. 

“See what it says: ‘Mer only’’’, bawls Chris. “I can’t 
walk no more neither: I got sore heel. You'll have to go 
on to some place else, Sue” 

“Why must I?’’? demands Sue, truculzntly. 

“Cause it’s Men Only ’cre’’, shoute Chris, getting ready 
to hit her. ‘‘Car’t you read tothin’, you? It says ‘Good Beds 
—Men Only’! sive us that shillin’. It says Beds a Shillin’. 
Come on. I’m cone for”. 

“What about me?” Sue asks, near ta her temper. 

“You? Oh—you walk on f hell! Buz see that you meet me 
outside ’ere eigkt sharp in tae morning. You’ll have to help 
me get some breakfast, so rou better coll up. Where’s that 
shillin’. Blast ycu for a mear contrary bitch IP’ 

Sue dashes down a shillirg into his outstretched hand. It 
is all the money they have. Chris, without any enquiry as to 
how Sue will fare, without s= much as a ‘‘Good night”? or a 
“Kiss me foot’, straightaway limps into the lodging-house. 
Sue mounts the steps and pecrs in after*him. She moistens her 
lip, prepares to run, then calls in a mame that makes even 
Chris turn and <ingle. 

Sue wanders «ff into the rain. She will have to walk about 
the whole night for she hes no mone, for a bed, and the 
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coppers are only too smart at givin’ you the boi’ s rush if you 
sette down in some damn doorway! 

Ske pulls up the collar of her disastrous coat, thinking 
about Chris ‘with rage-and disgust. 

You’ve had your bellyful of.th.s sort of life ! It’s time to 
give over and go—where? Somewhere. Get:a -home—a room. 
Cleen yourself-up:and get a jcb! Once, why once you was a 
waitress. A waitress is Somebody. She got civic rights.. But 
you Sue, you got no,claim,on. lawful protection. Just the 
opposite ! They’ d .run-you jn. as soon as look at you, ’cause 
you got no ‘omep: Seed: That's. the Law. People are put in 
prison’ for havin’. no: ome. So ‘you ait get ‘one, somehow: Turn 
respectable. Wear hat, again. 

Sie puts her thin narrow hand on her soaking T 
swearing terribly: in a low voice. 

Sre.thinks of the future wich BaD despondency. No, you 
cant stand no more. 

“Whyʻis Chris such a bastard to travel round with.? They 
cou.d be ’appy. But, no—the ‘igh 'anded, *ound-—he wants 
it all his own road. Like all men. 

‘ood Beds—Men Only’’! That‘was, 5. just the Gay aes 
went. Whatever was good ‘was, fer ` Men Only! They always 
got it soft; there was always some poor bitch of a woman 
pathetically ready to be a mug for ’em: . 

Se wants to cry out-in: her ‘impatience’ and Sespair: She 
warts to get away from:Chrjs'.wlo- is crushing her life.: She 
warts something new and, ‘strange to happen. She wishes to 
destroy ` for ‘evér: the sincorhprehensible and Soi ae con- 
tincity of all men. Good Beds—bloody,,Men Only 

She viciously kicks something out of her path, A ‘stoops 
and picks it up. She examines her find under a gas-lamp;; it 
is < wallet crammed. with -bank-notes—at least’ one hundred 
potnds, at least that..She walks -on, bursting with laughter. 

Fere’s the escape ‘you wanted- Who- said you never’ had 
luck? So you need: nevér go;back to Chris-now, my beauty ! 
Yon’re free. Go where you want, you! Buy a Buy hundreds 
of rats 6 y EE See A 

She flattens her face against the window of a travel-agency: 
You can goto. America ard start-somethin’ over there. Or you 
can. go to Turkéy and blinkin’: China if you can stand the war 
racket and birds’-nest soup! 

You can open a shop. You can open the site ‘world. Best 
of ll, you’re shut of Chris. No more goin’ hungry so that he 
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can get a bellyful. No more rampin’ the town on windy winter 
nights while he sleeps on Good Beds—Men Only. 

She continues gleefully. 02. 

When Chris flops out of, that lodging-house in the morning 
vou won’t be there: You'll be Gone. Sure-o.. Mug for no man! 

He'll sodn understand wiat he’s lost. He’ll call and call 
and you'll never come.. You can put over.a fast one as well. 
Take too much for: granted—some blokes. Look after himself. 
in future. How pitiful hell be. What a hell of a mess he’ll. 
make of things. Who'll give him a wash? The dirty boozy 
monkey—he’d never wash if you didn’t scrub. him sometimes. 
Who'll mend his clothes ard get him food? Blubber like a 
child without his victuals. © 
, She suddenly brings up azainst a lamp-post. No. No. You 
can’t leave him. You cant. But—why? What’s ‘a-matter,. 
donkey? You—you don’t lave the so-and-so, do you Sue? 
Do you? . 

You poor fool: it’s got ~ou all rig=t.. You'll never go to 
America. "Cause you can’: ‘do’ withcut Chris. You been 
partners too long to walk outon him casual.. 

With a sharp intake of kreath, Sue sees his troubled blue 
eyes—his dark questing face She thinks of his hugeness, the 
lyaven of his strength that, a minute ago, was a horror to her. 

Now she is in a long narrow street edged on the one side 
by steep, crazily-leaning warehouses, and on the other by a 
low brick wall below which the railway-lines stream steadily 
away into the country. A train bolts ind a tunnel with a pro- 
testing shriek. Sue would Eke to yell with it. She, too, is 
doused in a tunnel—the tunrel that is Chris and all their dark 
tottering life together. 

Tears drop out of her eyes tears of cauri as she gecis 
how she is fettered. 

Why don’t you take Chris with you -hen? No need for all 
this parting. Money would make a new man of him. You 
daresay! He’d be a differert man, dressed: proper and with 
his worries halved. It was tLe life they led made him such a 
swipe to get on with. 

Still, he wouldn’t thank you. It'd be to-night’ S ae of the 
‘shillin’ all over again. He’s taken meney off you, with no 


conscience, a all the time,’ all the.time. Hed get this lot off you, 
an’ all. That was his sort. He woulcn’t change. Did the 
leopard? 


Yes—but—he’d look lovel~ dressed like a tof. Then other 
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women ’ud want him. And he’d soon give you the go-by if a 
charge came in his fortune. | 

Get wise to yourself, my darling. While Chris is derelict 
he'll stick to you all right, all right. But if he got wealth he 
wou dn’t want you. For a handful of notes you can buy a 
yourg girl—lovely, vivacious, a-shine. That’s life! 

. Oa gor, Sue, ain’t you just perfect. You been bellyaching 
all right ’cause you can’t live with Chris: now you're belly- 
aching ’cause you can’t live wizhout him. Oh, gor! Oh, gor! 
You peach! You poor mug! Life’s bloody hell with him, but 
without him—what would you do—where would you go? It 
wou d be strange for you not to get a beating, and strange, 
too, without those rough aungry kisses. 

; Well, Chris ain’t the only fellow in the world, is he? Don’t 
forg=t, this money would put you among the swells. Swells . 
take their sex with saccharine. “eather beds, soft lights, sweet 
musc But you couldn’t do with that. You’d burst out laugh- 
ing in the middle!. Those people wouldn’t have the same 
feeling of life as you. Eh—Sue? Besides, you ain’t concerned 
with sex. Sex ain’t love. Life would be a damn sight easier 
if it was. 

So you'll never be able to leave Chris. Well—the hell! 
Who's talkin’ about leaving, anyway? Whats brought all 
this on? What could part Chris and you? Why—the money 
you ve found; whichever way you used it you’d lose Chris. 

Yu got a fortune. there, honey! Yes—but a fortune looks 
like it’s going to ruin you! That’s funny, ain’t it! So what, 
Sue? So what? 

See here—it’ll never be ‘Good Beds’ for you, but I think 
you got strength, if it ain’t in your arm. You got the courage 
to pay cheerfully for what you want. You’re going to give 
up this fortune you just found, you’re going to forego ease ’n’ 
comfort, as your price to keep Chris. Well—get on with it! 
What you waiting for now? ` 

Se opens the wallet and looks for the owner’s name; then 
she spends the rest of the night tramping to his distant 
add-ess. She forces the wallet through the letter-box, and by 
eigit o'clock of the new day she is lounging against the 
lodging-house, smoking half 4 cigarette she has picked up 
from the pavement, waiting for her ‘“‘purchase’’ to flounder 
out and probably knock her down by way of a loving greeting. 


To tae Young 


O not grieve too much 






If-they destroy Earth’s fair cities from the air \C\ LIBPARY, 1 
Others yet more fair ipea S 
Have been shattered at a tuch; we 


Do not grieve too much. 

We, who let break our hear-s in the great war, 
Who have been through it all before, 

Know that for the death of c ties you must not grieve too much. 


But for this you must griev2 

Even as we are grieving, 

‘That castles in the air 

Have been shattered past bdieving, 
Past repair; 

All that might have been, 

Planned since nineteen, eigh-een, 
Vanished into air, 

Broken past retrieving. 


{Here the guilt, 

And here the shame; 

We rebuilt 

Street, Store, Theatre and Hotel; 

Built Church Halls 

As War Memorials; 

But the lives of men and wcmen never were rebuilt, 
‘The new world never came. 

‘Cities where Christ could erter, love cculd dwell; 
There was the guilt, and th-re the shame.) 


‘So, for Earth’s fair cities . 

Do not grieve too much ; 

Made of a thousand pities 

THey shatter at a touch; 

Built upon despair, 

On sin and sorrow past beLeving, 
They are not worth retrieving. 
But, build new castles in tle air, 
Our lost time redeeming |! : 
‘Cities more lasting, and mcce fair; 
Build for all time, for all msn, 
You, who will still be therc 


{God grant it) then! SILVIA TATHAM 


R. H. WARD 


THE THEATRE OF PERSONS 


WHEN a civilisation is shaken to its foundations, it is the 
more insecure portions f. the general edifice. which 
crurrble first. The theatre has been insecure for a long time, 
a showy and garish facade, rered. upon the shifting sand of 
fashion and easy money; and inwardly. hollow, having no 
roots in the hidden but infinitely potent values and realities 
with ut which none of our institutions will stand in these days. 
Whetever emérges from this wer (and the commercial theatre, 
the -acket we have made believe was the theatre, will. not) 
must emerge transformed. The theatre must accept this neces- 
sity, even now, and avoid the vain Hope. that, “when the. war 
is over’, it can return to the status quo. It cannot so return; 
there was something rotten in the status quo.and that manifes- 
tation of the theatre’s life is dead for good. If this necessity is | 
accented, then a new-theatre will arise, founded once more upon 
those certainties of religion and the arts, having once more the 
integrity essential to religion and art, which the old dead 
thea-re forsook. Playwrights, producers, actors and sponsors 
musr cast off the morality of materialism and see the theatre 
afresh and in terms of the intangible and the material, the 
spir and the flesh. In a word, they must see it in terms of 
persons; the transformed theatre must be a theatre of human 
beinzs, run by human beings for the sake of other human 
beinzs. On no other basis can it return and remain. After the 
last war, men of the theatre, sick of materialism and aware of 
the dangers of giving the theatre over to it wholly, allowed 
the vendulum to swing too far in the opposite direction. The 
‘abstract’ theatre, the hardiest activities of which arose signifi- 
canty enough in Germany, attempted to-leave out the material 
aspect of reality. In doing so, i: left out personality; it forgot 
the kuman person, who is both spiritual and material and can 
have no vital significance apart from his material self. This 
mistake—one very natural in a world sick of war and one even 
harder to understand and avoid now and in the years to come 
than it was in the twenties ‘of this century—must not recur 
again if the theatre (or indeed, any of the institutions which 
humanity sets up) is to have ; an? real or-lasting life. 

What is a ‘theatre of persons’? It is a theatre which offers 
its audiences experience, the experience, first and foremost; of 
seeirg themselves face to face. he.real ‘function of the theatre 
is ore of illumination,. the casting of light upon the familiar, 
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so that it is seen fully and for what it is. And the familiar, where 
the common man is concerned, .is.the wbole range of his inward 
and outward life, his thoughts and sensations and: his actions. 
These things he does not fu ly see as he passes through them. 
Could a man really say whet hé experfnces when he falls in 
love, when his first child is korn, when his friend, is killed or 
his harvest ruined: or his:wize unfaithful? Yet these are the 
ordinary experiences of hitman existence and, to be used 
creatively, they must be urderstodd; some of. them, indeed, 
cannot otherwise be borne and accepted, ñor the-inward death 
of bitterness and unforgiveress' avoidec.:The theatre, by pre- 
senting thei with the’ visior-/ind wholeness: which belong to 
art and to the aitist,.can m/.ke them intelligible. It. can so 
illuminate: them that? someane -watchinz thém happening on 
the stage to persons like himself may understand them objec- 
tively in a way that he can never do when.he is himself the 
protagonist and knows them only subjectively. The theatre 
may, in fact, be an instrument for. widening .and deepening 
the consciousness. of thé ind vidual; takan in conjunction with 
his own subjective experienc, it may lead him to an imagina- 
tive condition~in which: his >wn life, aad through it the lives. 
of others; and.nature generelly, may be seen, understood and 
used. There is nothing very new or esozeric in that; in sum it 
is only a clumsier restatement -of Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy as that which purges the heart and mind by means of 
pity and terror. | 

The ‘methods by which a~-ransformed. theatre is to fulfil this 
function are, though they san only b2 touched on here, of 
very considerable, importance » Such a thzatre will have to know. 
itself, to understand that it is not a recrudescence of the old 
theatre functioning in“ changed circumstances, but a new 
theatre for a.rnew time, -and yet less a new theatre for a new 
time than a theatre of the >resent: al times are new times, 
superficially speaking, yet the bases upcn which history stands. 
are unchanging. What-is werted is a cchtemporary expression 
of eternal realities, neither steeped in conventions of the past 
nor plunging forward: into innovation for innovation’s sake. 
Convention and innovation are both necessary, and both pit- 
falls unless a middle-way is steered between them, using both 
yet essentially itself. Of,one thing this theatre will ‘have to be 
convinced: the properness cf improvisation. An art cannot be 
a fixed institution. ‘[ruth,-wa:ch.it-is ar-’s business to express, 
is a bird on the wing, and ts expressicn in the arts must not 
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pretend to stability and fixture. The transformed theatre must 
be emdlessly adaptable, ready always to improvise, to use hints 
and implications (and here the theatre of the Far East can 
teack it much), rather than actual representation. Let a*player 
wearing a crown be a king; he will, if he is an able player, 
conv2y all that is needed to the audience’s mind; the exact 
exterior trappings of kingship are unnecessary; they are also 
expensive and heavy to transport from place to place as the 
theatre of persons goes on its way in search of new audiences. 
The belief that on the stage a room in Knightsbridge must 
resermble an actual room in Knightsbridge in every detail, 
down to the real tea in the silver teapot and the cigarettes by 
Abdalla, belongs to the dead theatre, of which the ‘drawing- 
roor comedies’ of the last few decades have been the putrid 
finals. Shakespeare’s audiences, when told that they were 
looking at another part of the wood, believed it and were left 
free Dy a nearly naked stage to watch the play. Lately it has 
not been possible to see the play for the trees; a good play 
needs no bushes; even the Old Vic, with its fantastic and quite 
arbitcary setting of Shakespeare in any outlandish period that 
happened to take a designer’s fancy, has lately made the mis- 
take, which it could not make ir its poorer days, of hiding the 
play beneath a welter of finery rather than presenting it so 
that It could speak for itself. When a good play does speak for 
itself it speaks truth, the truth which the man of vision who 
wrote it apprehended and set down. If the theatre is to speak 
directly of the realities of human life to persons needing an 
understanding of those realities, it must be allowed, both by 
actors and producers, to say its say in terms of simplicity and 
sincerity and the beauty with which these things may be 
inexpensively and pleasantly clothed. Such a theatre need not 
lose ts magic. There is magic in good words and speech alone, 
and magic in good movement, good colours and good acting. 
Notting can take the magic of illusion from the theatre (even 
the cinema has not quite done taat), for the theatre is illusion, 
just as church ritual is illusion end just as good drawing’ gives 
the i lusion of three dimensions (and perhaps sometimes more) 
on a two-dimensional canvas. This illusion is the instrument 
by which the human consciousness is opened to fuller under- 
standing of the realities that underlie and permeate nature. It 
need not be concluded that a theatre of persons, which is to 
speak the truth to the common man, must be ‘low-brow’ or 
‘simple’ in the sense in which too many people think things 
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must-be simple in the nurse-y. The grcundlings liked Shakes- 
peare, and it was not only the clown-scenes they liked. Even 
in the West End, it has beex the pit and gallery, not the stalls, 
that have paid when an intelligent pley has been done. Sim- 
plicity of a kind is certainl- necessary, the simplicity of clear 
vision in the playwright’s mind and in the actor’s; but what 
embraces simplicity and maxes it a by:-product in the theatre 
is sincerity. Intellectual f:ippery wil. say nothing to the 
common man; but poetry, whether ac-ual or as a quality of 
prose, when it has been passed through the refining stringen- 
cies of an intellect which is servant ard not master, speaks a 
language, the language of experience itself, which all men 
understand. i l 

It is for this reason that a. theatre =f persons, manned by 
persons and functioning for the deligh: and enlightenment of 
persons, need have no fear of lacking z2 audience, and in fact 
does not lack an audience. An audience awaits it in country 
villages, where men and women are persons because they 
- understand the earth and its ways and aave looked in the face 
the essentially human experiznces which their poverty and their 
nearness to the elements-hive forced upon them, and from 
which they have had none oi zhe easy-lr7ing man’s protections. 
It will find an audience m schools, where the undimmed 
understanding of the young will recognise its terms; and it 
will find an audience in chu-ches, wher2 for ages the personal 
experience of human beings ^as been ricualised for the people’s. 
enlightenment and the greatest human experience of all has for 
so long been the central sp-ing, howerer muddied and dried 
up, of personal reality. It will find an audience in districts 
inhabited by the poor and oppressed, where unemployment 
and poverty have shown nen and women what: they may 
become in the face of extrerne hardships. Men in the fighting 
forces need such a theatre in order that it may give them 
explanations of the ardours and endurzaces to which they are 
accustomed blindly to give -hemselves. (And if it is said that 
men in the forces want the puerilities of E.N.S.A. rather than 
-‘good’ plays, I would ask Lim who suggests it to watch the 
faces, of a crowd of men in a Y.M.C.A. hut during the presen- 
tation of a Passion Play. To-day, such a theatre will find ar 
audience in places where the war is doing its worst and those 
left alive know themselves alive by the grace of God. For 
these persons, a.theatre of >ersons is aot an escape. If they 
want to escape, the cinema vill give then what they need. For 
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them the theatre is a light upon what they endure, the mirror 
of mature making plain to-them the reality of the experiences 
they have known.in their own flesh and blood. 

For the theatre’ is finally an allegory, “and: must be sor treated 
by -hose who work in it; it puts into new words and new 
dresses things that we all ‘know, and by its vividness, and even 
its sensationalism, brings to the human mind, often by shock 
metiods, comprehension of things so ordinary, so deeply 
rooted in nature and history, that we pass them by as too 
fam liar to notice. As the life of Christ is an allegory of what 
all human life may be and much human life unconsciously is, 
and for that reason holds us even in spite of ourselves, so the 
stores of great plays—Faust, Hamlet, Macbeth, Œdipus— 
are the stories of ourselves, revealing us for our own under- 
standing. It is in terms of allegory. that the theatre must be 
seer; it must concern itself with plays about essentials‘and the 
persons in whom they.are vested. Already such a theatre, con- 
cenfrated at’ present in only a few small companies: of’ players 
‘whe work because they love the theatre and will accept the 
‘difficulties of theatrical work in war time, as well as the rigours 
that all art-imposes upon those who make themselves its. ser- 
vans, is arising from the ruins of the old theatre’s structure. 
They are the forerunners only, and there are perilously. few of 
ther; but, while the theatre we have known succumbs daily 
more and more certainly to the. logical outcome’in war time of 
‘its ewn inward insufficiencies, ‘they have in their present care 
the theatre that is to come. “= 


“7 WOLFGANG SCHAFER 


"(Born in Vienna, November, 1922. Came as. a refugee to 
England, December, 1938.) 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN DRAMA 


E first opems, in- our sense, I believe to be the Jewish 

Psalms—songs which nearly always exalt the greatness of 
the one God, in whom ‘then’ the Jews alone believed. But the 
‘Jews did not write tragedies: ‘for while they found in the harthony 
of songs the best ‘means- “of expressing the harmony ‘in’ God 
Hirself, they could noteunderstand any dramatic conflict except 
that between just and unjust men. Because-of their complete 
unity of outlook, they could not see that more’ views’ than one 
are possible or many matters. At least two conflicting motives 
are 2ssential for a drama. 
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It was left to the polythe stic Greeks to found the tragedy. 
They, whose outlook on life Led many sides and colours, under- 
stood, that there could be different opinions on a subject. ‘Homer, 
in-the Iliad, allows the Gree=s to be in the right, because they 
are fighting for the honour o: “their chiefs, but ‘also’the Trojans, 
because they are fighting for the defencz of their country: Thè 
Hiad was a song ; the Greeks delighted iz song as they delighted 
in everything rhythmical and beautiful; but it is also the 
beginning of the idea of dram.. In the great Greek’tragedies men 
have to destroy themselves cr one another, not because one or 
other is absolutely evil, but mecause of some fate, willed by the 
gods. The real dramatic conidict therefcze becomes, from being 
a conflict between man and'man, a conflicz between man and fate: 

The Christian tragedy, fundamentally a mixture of the Greek 
dnd Jewish spirit, formis always part of a larger whole. The 
Christian conception of the wozld is in its2lf drama, Why, it was 
asked, should the one God, who is perfezt in Himself; form this 
world of imperfect and so often evil creatmres ? The answer was : 
because this world is the stag of a conflizt between God and'an 
evil principle, the Devil. Ony God is utimately real. But the 
Devil calls himself God, and this lie is the essence of hissin. The 
beginning of this “drama of cll time” is che revolt of the Devil; 
the end is his ultimate defeat Sy the realizy of God. The decision 
of the conflict, which leads up to the end. is the salvation of the 
world by Christ. This salvaticr is, in the Christian idea, at nearly 
every moment repeated some where in tte Mass. The Christian 
drama thetefore was able-to assume that-every human life, since 
the salvation; was thé battleground ‘between two forces; in’ a 
war in which man himself codd interven= by accepting the daily 
offered salvation, instead of teing the unresisting object of fate; 
as he had been for the Greeks. This dramatic idea, appears still 
in a‘later play, Marlowe’s Docior Faustus. 

Even if the domination >f Christian, ideas had not been 
weakened by discoveries in tLe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
which led to the belief in human omnipotence, ‘the new course 
which the drama has taken since then would have ‘been logical 
enough. The struggle has rernained, on fhe whole, one between 
good and evil; only since; as in thé Christian idea, the Devil 
assumes, lying, the name of Gcd, it was thought 'that also a man 
who’ becomes evil is likewise occu pied Ey a ‘spirit not his own. 
The' victory of the good prixciple thérefore in most dramas is 
fulfilled whenever the hero r-gains his cwn real character, and 
best recognizes thòse emotiors, like love. which are deep rooted 
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inh m. For this reason the outward world, misunderstanding the 
' herc’s real character, becomes usually his opponent. This, I 
believe, is the idea of Hamlet. 

Goethe’s Faust, the successor of Marlowe’s Faust, is-like his 
prececessor standing between good and evil; but he finds God 
only by his ultimate recognition of his own real self, and of the 
deepest love emotion of his life, -n death. Goethe was, at least in 
Germany, the last who wrote tragedies in this way. A revival of 
the _nfluence of music followed. Songs had never completely left 
the Jrama since the time when the Greek tragedy had grown out 
of tie epic songs of the Chorus. But Wagner, in modern times, 
wro-e operas as great symphonies, and with this, in itself 
dramatic music, he managed to co-ordinate real drama. This. 
supposed revival of antique drama induced him to adopt also 
stor-es of pre-Christian times, only the gods were German instead 
of Creek., In an antique way his heroes are in the power of an 
irrecistible fate, against which they fight heroically, but in vain. 
Wagner’s music, by putting an end to the position which song 
had held in the older operas, perhaps caused the reduction of 
poe-ry in the literary field, since poetry has always been inspired 
by song ; and his exaltation of German paganism, supported as 
it was by his music, was chiefly responsible for the growth of 
natbnalism: in Germany, until the present time. Wagner, I 
think, was responsible for that growth of hero-admiration, which 
is tre essence of nationalism, in Germany and elsewhere Every 
hap ening of the present bears zhe stamp of opera, especially of 
Wagner’s opera, from the wild emotions of an excited populace 
to the supposed triumph of a conqueror over defeated enemies. 

In contrast to this spirit of the present time the drama ought 
agam to become the mirror of tie larger world drama, as it was 
conceived by the Christian tragedy of the middle ages. The new 
drama ought again, in modern forms, always to represent the 
chief issue between good and evil ; for towards this decision the 
word is steadily moving. The drama ought always to represent 
human life, but should concentrate on chief moments in the life 
of the hero, on moments when tke metaphysical struggle between 
good and evil is actually felt, when a man realises the power of 
the metaphysical forces working upon him. I think that in a 
drama limited to such meoments in life, even the actual succession 
in tame would be of no account, since a man’s character, and his 
relazion to the forces working on him fundamentally, never 
change. Only, at some moments of his life, the principle of good 
may be victorious and at othsrs it may not be. At such a 
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deciding moment a man may <eel himself in more intimate touch 
with a time long past than wth the present, if that time was of 
greater importance to him spxritually. The older dramas always 
end with the death of the hemo because tiere is no other way of 
solving the dominating probem of a man’s lifé, and this is a 
solution only for our moderet2 means c= perception. I should 
think it would be truer, and certainly mere hopeful, if instead of 
showing a conflict in a human _ife, and cutting it off by death, one 
should give up the whole idee of timely succession, of beginning 
and of end. 

Here the Christian drama siould be helpful. There is only one 
beginning, far back in time—but nevertheless the intimate cause 
of every happening—the revclt of the Cevil; there is also only 
one end, also perhaps remot, but nevertheless everything is 
meant for this outcome—the overthrow of evil. Between the 
two, recurring perpetually in men’s souls, -s the salvation. Every 
great moment in life, when good triumphs, is salvation ; every 
moment when evil triumphs is crucifxion. Every moment 
accounts both for beginning and end. Instead of a timely 
succession, there must be a -cgical succession, considering the 
whole as a struggle between good and evil, going in a circle, like 
life; each important momerst could be a beginning as well as 
any other. 

The drama of this presen. time is nothing but the drama 
which was played on the stge three centuries ago. It is the 
drama of the individual whois opposed and finally overrun by 
the multitude. All the Wagne-ian blusterings are nothing but the 
expressions of the spirit of miltitude. Nearly everywhere in the 
world individuals have allowei themselves to be driven into the 
background ; persons of geniis have been powerless before pro- 
paganda directed against trem, when this propaganda took 
hold of the multitude. The weakness cf the individual must 
have its cause in himself, since humanity consists primarily of 
individuals. Therefore why thas retreat before mass movements ? 
Probably because men, in a strong desire for love and feeling 
lonely in their individualities, wanted to become part of a larger 
whole. -Here recurs the problem as seen ty the Christian drama. 
The Devil of collectivism, whc zalls hims<lf God, preaches mass 
organisation instead of love, association of bodies instead of 
souls, in order to make man give up hiz iħdividual character, 
which is his soul. Here is eaough matty for a new tragedy, 
following older tragedies in thought, buty showing eternal pro- 
blems in actual forms of this present ~ 


( 


What Can You Do ? 


HAT can you do? they asked. 
Destroy, I said, 

And laughed, 

Laughed loud and merrily 

Because | could 

Destroy. 


Build, said my lord. 
Weave out of human stuff 
Humanity. 


Destroy, I said, 
And laughed again. 


Good, said my lerd, 
Destroy ! 

The moon will laugh 
And the stars smile 
On the swept earth. 


Destroy, said he, 
My gentle lord, ` 
And wept. 
CHRISTOBEL FOWLER 


If They Had Lived 


HEY might have loved if they had lived 
This boy 
Black-charred and broken 
Whose eyes still hold only the wild thrill of wind 
Cold in the night sky, 
Whose only power, with easy touch, was Death 
Over a sleeping town: 
This girl | | 
Lifeless in a celJar’s dust 
Knew only the passionate ecstasy of racing skis 
A flurry of Alpine snow, 
Whose greater power, now frozen, was Life 
For his fulfilment. : 
JOHN HORSLEY 


i 
} 


\ 


You Who Hecr the Wind .. . 


OU who hear the wind in fallen walls, 

sleep under dangercus skies, listen the tide 
for the dull steel, who care not trim your lamps, 
who feel the fine dust o^ the future settling, 


do not come down from your hill, watcher— 
stay on your pillar, sairt, do not ley down your lash: 
the show is not yet over. 


This is the year’s end and the leaf*s reckoning— 
this wind cried also in Eabylon, Petra, 
ran before God in Herclaneum. 


O wind of the year’s end, O hunter wind 
come down from your ..wept hill, come down and whistle 
the lean season’s hound: down the branches streaming— 


The tawny ribs, sad ey:s, the long cold muzzle— 
these pass already amoag the passers, 

these hunt already in orr houses— 

leaves fall and masks, end Time’s zhe quarry. 


You who still sleep uncer the dangerous sky 
do not you be underneeth when Bebylon tumbles. 


ALEXANDER COMFORT 


Forces Programme 
(Saturday Nighi— Mar, 1940) 


N tomb and soirit leaps the Clown 
While wind gnd earth snd water blaze, 
And cool weeds stein the current, blown 
Through sunken green anaitomies— 


Laugh loud, laugh loud: you' yet have time; 
Caper and mow about the hier— 

But damp trunks where the pale reeds climb 
Forget not yet vo sent them there . . 


ALEXANDER COMFORT 


From a Notebook 


HERE is this faith behind all faiths; that value cannot be 

destroyed and is independent of recognition. This is the 
trust which livens the peculiar idols of individual credulity, and 
which justifies effort whether the anticipated blessing is attained 
or unfulfilled. It is the star above the travelling of the spirit, 
and the assurance that to travel with its confidence is to be at 
horre in halting-places; for the surety of all human arrival is 
also a summons of farewell. From this knowledge the indi- 
vidal is able to accept his loneliness; believing that his 
endeavours when faithful are not in vain: not even in vain if 
they seem no more than crutches for the continuance of a 


solitary venture. : 
* + # 


We could abide wholly alive only by dying daily; that with 
each dawn we might wake to the wonder and the recognition 
of a new world. Earth becomes commonplace unless we keep 
conscious that nothing which takes the sense is without mean- 
ing, and that every day we look upon natural signs of revelation. 
Befcre the mystery of growth, which can initiate the savage 
into worship, how rarely we are paused: and if our year were 
not seasonable, and our winter bare, the fecundity of spring 
migkt fail to halt us in astcnishment. But with the reappearance 
of the rainbow we proclaim the loveliness of light, and with 
the return of the flowers we acknowledge earth’s bounty: the 
dark. forgotten dust broken as light is broken, and out of which 
come up all the colours of the sky. 

| * * * 


When we have exhausted all the excuses for self-destruction, 
and 2ljminated from death the dread of an after-judgment, we 
are yet unable to justify the deed; for its seeming fearlessness 
of annihilation is known to be an ultimate retreat from life; a 
cowardly abandonment which in its act confesses: “I will 
share with nothingness the confidence of creation.. It is the 
castiig of a gift into the fire: a cursing of the light: a spitting 
upon sorrow: a usurping of the universal law of mortal 
endurance. Therefore in compassion we pronounce the self- 
‘destroyer to have been less than human at the moment of his 
deat ; for who can search the depths of another’s misery, or 
claim that he has never desired a darkness with no dreams ? 

Canscience is the reminder of our responsibility to life and, 
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in some infinitesimal fashion responsibility for life. The need 
to make our mutuality creati-e is centred deeper than belief or 
persona] regard: by its presence we a-e persuaded that life 
assumes a faithfulness beyord bribery >r compensation. The 
promise of felicity, the threat >Z retribution, the fear of oblivion, 
the desire for remembrance and the good thoughts of our 
friends—all are as goads or g-atuities urging us on to purposive 
endeavour. But should eventuality discomfit every counsellor, 
and halt us at some hour alcne under the judgment of neces- 
sity, still from the breast we zan hear the living assurance that 
we are needed even in our neediness. 
% % # 


Man’s universal language i- gesture; for flesh can speak with 
words more intimate than words, and often in its innocence 
will deny the fabrications of the breath. These signs of the 
body are as revelationary fo thought as nature is for truth; 
and though in part imitative are mainly instinctive; legacies 
of a language older than art.culation ard of a memory more 
ancient than man. And may ət these primal intuitions be the 
origins of our response to nattral symbol : the forgotten parents 
of our contemplation, still po ent in these moments of surprise 
when bird or blossom is a signature of universal meaning? 


WILLIAM ASCOT 
GAYNOR EDWARDS 


THE PRISON HOUSE AHEAD 


CANNOT remember ever having been a child. For me, all 

the ages of infancy, immawrity and growth have retreated, 
grown dim and disappeared. I still feel a little uneasy about 
this, though not so unhappy as I was at one time. Then, like 
poor Smike, I could have wep- for my lacx of memories. I even 
counted myself in a worse position than he, because I had no 
kindness of a hero to manufacture,conten:ment and help me to 
a happy ending. Now, I can L=ar it more 2asily. I have reached 
that age when time and distaaces. become strangely irrelevant. 
I can remember myself as a soung man in Australia or even 
as a boy crossing a bridge mto a factéry as though it were 
yesterday, and yet it sometin.es séems years since I had my 
_ breakfast. But my childhood has gone where I cannot follow 
it by any freakish wandering of the mind. 

I like watching children at play. They ciffer so much in their 
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personalities and yet are so alike in behaviour and desires that 
there must be something eternal in their ways. In the beginning 
we are all something which I can no longer remember having 
been but can somehow see in the play of children in the streets. 

I noticed Annabel first because she was so ordinary. And 
thea came a day in her life which stirred my thoughts. 

Fler parents had given her this pleasant and dairymaidish 
name, but she was wholly a child of the town. That, of course, 
was the first palisade. She tore about the streets and alleys 
wita a dozen others, occasionally tried to usurp the position 
of boss, copied those sligatly older than herself in all the ways 
tha: she could see, sulked just a little when she lost, and was 
bitterly hurt if ever she was left out of anything. Her face was 
selcom clean and the curls thet went into rags at night never 
lasted beyond mid-day. I liked her and she thought of me as 
an Dld man who smelt very strongly of tobacco. Not that many 
of them ever saw me at all. They were far too busily occupied 
in “he joyful acceptance of existence and the untiring exercise 
of their physical capabilities. 

One day, while they were playing at some sort of Prisoner's 
Base, Annabel was called in by her mother. Of course she 
didn’t want to go and at first pretended not to have heard. 
Then, the parental summons becoming more than a little sharp, 
she reluctantly left the game, scattering behind her vehement: 
premises of.a speedy return. The other children, being sufficient 
in numbers to see her go wich indifference, picked up sides 
agzin and went on with their play. I thought that I would take 
a little walk. 

L went the way that Annabel had gone and before long I 
-found myself looking through an iron railing into her mother’s 
basement kitchen. Annabel was there, already starting on the 
jobs that she had been called in to do. Her face full of the 
sto-miest rebellion, she was filling a basin with sugar from a 
blue bag. The paper shivered impatiently in her- vindictive 
fingers and the sparkling white cubes rattled into a casual 
arrangement, casting pale blue shadows upon one another. 
Tha child’s hands, washed hurriedly in temper, displayed dark 
rin2s round the wrists; her blue overall was slightly awry and 
her mouth was firmly® pouting. Her mother’s voice came not 
unkindly from the room beyond. “You're seven now, you 
knew. Quite a big girl. You can’t expect to play all the time !”’ 

annabel made no reply, but a sudden reddening round her 
yes showed that she had heard. She had had a glimpse of what 
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lay ahead of her and she did rot like it and was refusing with 
all her soul to be reconcile] to it. Some never have these 
glimpses. They are surrounded before they know, and like it 
quite well because it is all they, are certain of. I fell to won- 
dering about Annabel and otaer children in other plights. She 
would be all right because what she had seen was not too bad 
and to a certain extent escapzble. But wiat about some of the 
others? What about those wko are admitted far too soon to 
hardness: my eldest sister who cried when the younger ones 
were born because she foresaw the work that it would make: 
poverty which shows childrer a withered or an evil future: a 
hve-year-old girl in Madrid who said that she was not allowed 
milk because she was too old: those who have touched death, 
seen pain and felt starvation—do they take their revenge, these 
children who have seen the whole too fast? Or do they sink 
into forgetfulness and sterility? And is -his why I am an old 
man who has never been able to do the <hings that he wanted 
to do, and cannot remember tiat he ever was a child? 


ROBERT HAMILTON 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 


A Literary and PFalosophical Pilgrimage. 


Ae the younger men writing in the post-war period of 

“the indigo twenties,” Aldous Huxley was isolated by his 
extreme sensitiveness to the nature of evil. He felt instinctively 
that something was rotten in tl e social structure, and he attacked 
it in terms of a delicate but annihilatory satire. But at the same 
time, in rejecting the grounds on which the malady could be 
remedied, his irony was ineffective: barren of any constructive 
purpose. The result of the corfict between his empirical aware- 
ness of evil and his intellectuel scepticism was despair ; and he 
took refuge in what a modern critic has called “a philosophy of 
moods.” Of this—if it can be called a philosophy at all, in that 
it is the negation of clear thought—the mcst complete statement 
is the collection of essays, Do What You Will, containing “The 
Creed of a Life Worshipper,” in which Mz. Huxley urged us to 
avoid the obvious follies and absurdities of excess, and surrender 
ourselves to the mood of the moment. It seemed that he was 
cheerfully drowning ; and if he had remained a “life worshipper” 
his literary work would have suffered; .for Moods cannot pro- 
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duce great a But the very fact that a “‘life worshipper” sur- 
rencers himself to the mood of the moment means that he may 
accidentally enter the one mood that is more than a mood: 
amcng innumerable experiences, he may discover the experience 
of permanence. 

Tae permanent mood which Mr. Huxley discovered was the 
intuition of transcendental mysticism. As a thorough-going 
empiricist he had never denied the fact of evil; but now, direct 
experience revealed the equally undeniable fact of good which, 
as ke tells us himself, he had failed to see in the past for the 
simple reason that he had not wanted to see it. The change was 
foreshadowed in a paper he read at Oxford on “Humanism and 
Religion,” and became explicit in that exceptionally fine piece of 
writing, Eyeless m Gaza. 

It is not altogether fanciful to see in the development of 
Anthony Bevis, the central character of Eyeless in Gaza, a 
parellel to the development of his creator. Anthony is a young 
writer with sufficient means to live independently in comfort: a 
mar possessed of a keen sensibility which mirrors the evil and 
futikity of his dilettante world. (It is unfortunate that Mr. 
Hu>ley’s world is almost always that.of the comparatively 
limized upper classes.) In a moment of caprice, as an escape 
from the joyless hedonism of his existence, he goes on an adven- 
ture abroad with a disillusioned friend; and although the 
adventure comes to nothing, itis the means whereby Anthony 
meezs the one man who instils into him a feeling for what we 
call “values.” Chief among these values to be attained in the 
objective world is universal peace—that freedom from war with- 
out which no other value can be realised. Anthony returns, and 
attempts to overcome his repugnance to social activity. In the 
closmg chapter he is due to speak at a peace meeting which he 
knows will be attended by hooligans, dangerous to his person ; 
and he is torn by. the desire to stay away and the will to go. He 
solvz2s the conflict by reflecting upon the basis of objective values 
in tnity: 

“Frenzy of evil id separation. In peace there is unity. Unity 
with other lives. Unity with all being. For beneath all being, 
beneath the countless identical but separate patterns, beneath the 
attractions and repulŝions, lies peace. Dark peace, immeasurably 
deep. Peace from pride and anger, peace from cravings and 
aversions, peace from all the separating frenzies . . . there is only 
this final peace, this consciousness of being no more separate, 
this illumination...” 
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In its beauty of language ard detached austerity, this closing 
chapter is one of the finest thngs Mr. Huxley has written, and 
leaves us in no doubt that pease is won orly at the price of that 
sacrifice and pain which are mseparable from unselfish love. 

Mr. Huxley’s intellectual d=-velopment has been increasingly 
towards the re-integration of zhat great truth which is implicit 
in the command of St. John the beloved disciple: “Little 
children, love one another.” In the seme book he writes: 
“Fearless affection restores the lunatic to sanity, the savage into 
a friend, tames the wild animal. The menial pattern of love can 
be transferred from one mini to another. Hate deepens the 
separation.” For “evil is the accentuation. of division.” But, 
he asks, “why division at all r° Because “ if there is existence, 
beig must be organised in cbsed universes.” Thus the: possi- 
bility of evil resides not in tł= separateness, but rather in the 
accentuation of separateness >y egoism. Mr. Huxley is right 
when he stresses the fact that 1 self-conscinus being such as man 
becomes increasingly evil and worthless the more he accentuates 
his separateness: this is the major evil o? pride from which all 
other evils flow. Love shouli not destroy separateness, but, 
rather, hold that relational ten: ion between the self and the other 
which retains identity in unity. Each selt becomes the ground 
of its fulfilment in the other. =n desiring the other for the other's 
own sake, the ego is reintegratec : in excluding the other forits own 
self-aggrandisement, the ego is emasculated and the result is a 
frenzy of strife and anarchy That wkich separates, which 
imprisons the soul within its own naturel privation, is chiefly 
hate, the supreme manifestatien of pride; and it is fitting that 
Anthony Bevis, when at leng=h he decid2s to make the effort 
to transcend his selfishness, sould take to peace propaganda 
with all the persecution and misunderstar.ding that it involves. 
Here again, he is to some extent a reflection of his creator, who 
has taken up peace propaganda, and given us some admirable 
writings on the subject. 

Collectively, peace is the supreme value; for while there is 
war, or even the threat of wa-, there can be no chance of any 
progress: indeed, far from -progressing. we must go back. 
Whether we regard any particular war as “just” or not, the total 
result of all war must be evil—increasingl¥, as the field becomes 
wider and the methods more scientific. It is possible to argue 
that some wars at certain past dates hai some good results ; 
but since 1918 it is obvious th_t the resul{s of any war between 
great powers must create an overwhelm:ng preponderance of 
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physical and spiritual evil. But Mr. Huxley goes further. All 
wat is evil, because ‘““means detsrmine ends” ; and if we employ 
an evil means—war, with its hate, lying propaganda, destruction 
of property, infliction of pain and death—the end musf be. evil, 
abcve all, when the means are universal, penetrating to the lives 
not only of civilian men and wcmen, but children ; when homes 
are broken up, schools and universities closed, and towns dis- 
organised and destroyed. Such criminal lunacy can have only 
one end: nthtlism. . 

Two sentences constantly resur in Mr. Huxley’s later work : 
“A tree is known by its fruits.” and “Means determine ends.”’ 
They stand for ideas that are the epitome of his recent develop- 
meat, and are worked out at leagth in his most ambitious work, 
Ends and Means. With great eloquence he argues that albeit _ 
‘most of us are agreed upon tbe nature of the good ends to be 
attained, we continually defeat these ends by employing in- 
trirsically evil means, so that instead of improving the lot of , 
mankind we only succeed in creating greater evil. “A tree is 
kncwn by its fruits” ; and no matter how loudly the politician 
may proclaim his desire for future peace, his campaign of hate 
is recognizably evil and must bring forth not peace, but the evil 
frut of further hate and discord. And why? Because “Means 
det=rmine ends.” In considermg the problem of our frequent 
em dloyment of evil means for the attainment of manifestly good 
encs, Mr. Huxley suggests that our inconsistency proceeds from 
a leck of the necessary fusion ol love and knowledge. Love with- 
out the guidance of knowledge is blind and often destructive : 
knewledge without love is barren, and by a reflex, tends to 
become self-love in disguise. 

Ft is strange that in spite oZ his great knowledge of modern 
psychology, Mr. Huxley has not made sufficient allowance for 
unconscious, or subconscious, motivation (the source of what St. 
Auzustine called “the dual will” in man), which goes far to 
explain the antinomy of ends and means. When we strive with 
evil means towards good ends, we are really endeavouring to 
satisfy two sides of our nature—thbe conscious, rational, and 
objective aim of the good will, and the partially-conscious, 
irrational and subjective aim of the evil will. There are thus 
iwc ends before us. Bfit such -s the force of the good will that 
even when, by employing an evil means, we are moving towards 
an evil end, we still keep the gcod end before us, and with subtle 
andj not fully realised self-deception, strive with the evil means 
towards the good end, while all the time moving towards the 
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evil end under the disguise cf the evil means. A very clear 
example is that of a dictator who, while talking peace, summon- 
ing peace-conferences, and so forth, piles up arms “in defence.” 
This mechanism of self-deception is not peculiar to neurotics, 
though perfectly typified in reurotic bekaviour: it is, in some 
form, almost universal. The single-minded saint and the single- 
minded scoundrel have no ased for amy such self-deceptive 
tactics. But they are extremely rare, since the whole-hearted 
pursuit of good is appallingly difficult, ard prolonged deliberate 
evil is inhuman and extraorcmary. Indzed, the “‘dual-will’’— 
the evil means to the good erc, disguising the evil end which is 
nevertheless partly attained—is specifically human; so much 
so, that Mr. Huxley rightly-otsarves that there is very little hope 
for us on the purely human -evel. Below the human, to the 
specifically animal, with its ordered instin=ts, we cannot go ; but 
we can ascend beyond the huxan into the spiritual realm, albeit 
without losing our humanity, hich becomes reintegrated. Here 
Mr. Huxley’s conception is at one with the Christian doctrine 
of the Fall, though he reachcs his conclusion by another road. 
Man alone, without God, is a “ailure: only in Christ is his fallen 
humanity reintegrated, so that in becoming more than humin 
he also becomes more humana. This is the essence of thet 
Christian humanism which M-. Huxley has missed. 

We are moved to transcenc our mere humanity by the good- 
will, the part of us that reflec God and moves us towards Him. 
The fusion of love and knewledge thet Mr. Huxley deems 
essential to our spiritual prog-<ss cannot be brought about with- 
out good will, which, if it is gecuine, wills both to love and know 
the highest Good. Mere warz-hearted sensationalism (such as 
has characterised many reviva_ists) obscures the understanding, 
while the cerebral religion of tke philosopzer is often destructive 
of charity. Good-will alone zan unite them in a single act of 
rational-appetition ; but the dynamics of good-will is grace, 
which invades the soul, and hrough infused love ilumines the 
understanding. In rejecting tke Christiam doctrine of grace Mr. 
Huxley is left with an unsolv2d problem that vitiates his whole 
outlook. 

He is one of those extrem: ly rare mir-ds who, like Socrates, 
have intellectually discovere1 goodness’: but he has not yet 
arrived at that place on his p lzrimage were walked the Son of 
-Man, and if he ever does arrive there it .s possible that he will 
go on his way unseeing. Th= consummation of Mr. Huxley’s 
vision of love and peace is depersonalization: ‘“‘dark peace, 
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immeasurably deep.” For him, God is impersonal. Hence it is 
an incomplete vision. This depersonalization of God has always 
been a weakness of Oriental religion, and certain phases of Greek 
philosophy. It is doubtful if the term “impersonal” can legiti- 
mately be applied to the concept of God which in Itself stands for 
the infinite plenitude of Personality. The “‘impersonal-God’” 
idea is more often than not a disguised form of atheism, a 
theological euphemism invented by sensitive but sceptical minds; 
‘and it seems safe to predict that unless some major spiritual 
upheaval takes place, Mr. Huxley’s thought is moving towards. 
a highly ethical neo-orientalism. 

His philosophical development is reflected in his novels which 
as works of art are not altogether satisfactory, hovering between 
fiction proper and the philosophical treatise, yet being neither. 
Much of his work in this department is neither first-rate literature 
nor entirely satisfactory philosophy. When he attempted, as in 
Brave New World, a fantasy in the style of Mr. Wells, he pro- 
duced only a clever work that would have probably succeeded 
better as a long essay on “The Possible Future of Mankind” 
without any of the novelist trimmings; and there seems. little 
chance of his. being able to create any new form out of such a 
pastiche as Eyeless in Gaza which remains, as a work of art 
(apart from its spiritual message) a brilliant experiment. The 
solution of the dilemma of the literary prophet, the dilemma of 
those who endeavour to think philosophically in an artistic 
medium, such as Shaw, Wells and Huxley, is the essay form ; 
and here Mr. Huxley excels. He frequently lapses into the 
novelette style when describing people and places: it is when 
he is analysing and speculating in the essay that he is most 
impressive. Nevertheless his characterization is often clever, and 
his ‘situations inimitable—nothing is finer, for sheer horrific 
imagination than the close of After Many a Summer—and we 
should be loath to part with the novelist. The dilemma for Mr. 
Huxley is that he wishes to satisfy the many sides of his creative 
activity (encouraged by his enthusiastic audience) when he ought 
to develop one only : he still wavers between art and philosophy. 
But in whatever direction he may move, the nature of his 
philosophical development i is the key to the enigma of his future 
artistic expression. 


REVIEWS 


Portraits of Franze 


LES HOMMES DE BONNE VOLONTS. By Jules Romains. Vol. XVII— 
Vorge: Contre Quinette. Vd. XVIIJ—-La Douceur De La Vie 
(Flammarion, 1939) 20 fraacs each. 


THE ROMAN-FLEU’E is bound to be under-estimated 
by reviewers. They dare not judg= its value as a work of 
art while it is still incomplete; they therefcre tend to dismiss it as 
no work of art at all. Even La Recherche du Temps Perdu was dis- 
missed in that way until it wound safe to sea in the metaphysics of 
the wonderful final volume. Nor’can they judge the value of the 
serial-novel.as social history, fcr they are waiting for the author to 
give himself away. Galsworthy did not show his limitations as a 
social historian until he got on to the younger generation of 
Forsytes, though it must be adra:tted that tre author of the Herries, 
Whiteoaks and even Pasquier chronicles gave themselves away 
almost at the outset. 

Yet this does not explain way Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté 
has received so little recognit-cn in literary circles. If published 
by itself as a rather precious short novel, almost any one of 
the contes that it contains wo1ld be acclaimed as a work of art; 
the Vorge-Quinette story in ths seventeenth volume, for instance, 
would move admirers of Isherwood to rhapsody. But it is not for 
such tours de force that we hæve to be greteful to Jules Romains. 
His work in the present stage is above al valuable as social his- 
tory. People who want to understand why France collapsed last 
summer can do no better ther read his volume (No. XVI) on 
Verdun. And people who want to recapture the quintessence of the 
atmosphere of the first post-war year—x1grg—should turn to these 
latest volumes, published in October and November, 1939. 

The best part of them corsists of the letters and journal of 
jJerphanion and Jallez, two No maliens of the generation—it would 
be too much to say, of the type .—of Robert-Graves and T. S. Eliot. 
Reading them, and especially. Jallez’s journel, one seems to recollect 
‘quite finally how the most thoughtful and sensitive of French writers 
in their late twenties were reacting to the last wary tọ their own 
maturity, and to the disenchan-ed Europe of 1919. “Pai acquis un 
-profond respect de la frivolité’ , writes Jalkez. ‘‘Tout ce qui ajoute 
au précieux de la vie, tout œ qui l’agrément et y accroche les 
instants par les noeuds aimabl-s me parait digne de soin. Tout ce 
qui fait la nique aux destructewrs de la vie,eaux fanatiques du sacri- 
fice et de la mort, aux professeurs des so-nbres devorrs’’. Yet he 
‘knew that he was as incapable of frivolity and as much bound up 
with the ‘‘sombres devoirs” as the rest of us. 

Romains’s roman-fleuve has two advancages over every other. 
First, it deals with every srata of Franch society: it is as 
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vra semblable on the statesman’s world as on the artist’s, on the 
priest’s world as on that of the apache. Secondly, it deals with more 
plames of consciousness than most writers have found within their 
scope. The sameness of plane which made Proust so wearisome, 
and du Gard, Rolland and others so dull, is replaced in Romains 
by a variety that is both a marvel and a snare; for the reader finds 
himself wondering if the rapidity of transition (from Jallez’s intro- 
spection, for instance, to the child Françoise’s magic-lantern mind) 
is mot just a virtuoso’s stunt. But a stunt that is successfully 
ach eved in eighteen volumes must be called by another name. 


kA 
Gardens in the Sky 


BLITD MEN’S FLOWERS ARE GREEN. By Rayner Heppenstall (Secker 
and Warburg) 5s. 

ME: HEPPENSTALL WAS a poet of whom many of us expected 

a fair future. There were, indeed, unsatisfactory qualities 

in las earlier verse. The images were thin and not always convincing. 

There was an unhappy mixture of poetic archaisms and moderni- 

ties Too many passages were -nere rhetoric. Nevertheless, there 

was enough real poetic quality in First Poems and Sebastian to 
justafy us in regarding him as a white hope of the day. 

‘Lime dirties most of our hopes, and Mr. Heppenstall has not 
esczped the general contagion. His latest volume of verse, far from 
fulflling his promise, is a retrogression on his poetic past. 

The earlier poems in the book, which presumably are nearer in 
time to Sebastian, are the most satisfactory. ‘‘Charm in December’’” 
and ‘‘Quarter Day’’ are as goad poems as Mr. Heppenstall has. 
wri ten—but only as good. In general the imagery is thinner and 
squ nts more obliquely, and the second person singular still appears. 
in tie most incongruous company. 

The latter part of the volume is for the most part trick verse. 
Mr- Julian Symons has said, ‘‘Writing poetry is first of all a tech- 
nicel game’’. This dictum is false in so far as it fails to give true 
valle to the element of unpremeditation in poetry which, for want 
of z name with less sickly associations, we must call ‘‘inspiration’’. 
But it is certainly true that much verse written to-day, even by 
talented practitioners, is mere poetic jugglery. 

Mr. Heppenstall is fond of this kind of word and image game. 
Toc often he gives us for poetry a piece of astrological mumbo- 
jumbo or a botanical statement that would be better placed in 
Bentham’s British Flora. His trickiest feat is “The Mnemonic,” 
which combines elemerftarvy astrology and a botanical list in an 
inefably dull result: 

“Saturn claimeth as his due 
Oak, mespilus, hellebore, rue 
And such narcotics as are both 
Of crass substance and slow growth.” 
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nd so on through the planet- and the flora to the last bathetic 
vegetable garden verse: 

““Moon has lettuce, apple and pear, 
: Swelleth out gour] and cucurber.”’ 

In the ‘‘Sonnets of Planetary Rule’’ the symbolism dominates the 
poem, in interesting distinction from Mr. Eliot’s use: of a similar 
device, the Tarot Cards, to serve the poetic purpose in The Waste 
Land. 

As a whole, the book is a mélangeof strargely ill-assorted scraps, 
and a depressingly poor harves: from three years of Mr. Heppen- 
stall’s poetic activity. GEORGE WOODCOCK 


Mirrors >f Darkness 
THE WHITE ISLAND. By George Yoodcock (Fortune Press) 4s. 6d. 


Woa LIFE 1s an affar of cogs and wheels, as it must 
inevitably be in a «c:omplex machine civilisation, it is 
not surprising that people’s minds should tend to run to a similar 
mechanical arrangement. The taages that flood thought and imagi- 
nation become hard, machine-compelled: Cinema-stars and Intellec- 
tuals become the élite of society. And most noticeably all this is 
reflected in the mirror of art which people hold frantically before 
their own faces when their one-circuit ervironment turns them 
irrevocably back on to themselvss. 

George Woodcock must know that art o? this kind is an effete 
escapism, a pointing of nothing to nothing, because in his poem 
“Self”, which is near the begirming of his book, he diagnoses the 
disease and casts it out from hi own very kody: 


“I must apply the hamrer to the glass 


And break reflections œ my evil ring 
Till, free of mirrored elves, my salf like spring 
Shall rise from ice to tern the living keys.” 


And yet, in most of his poet-v, he submits again and again to 
what he knows is false: he allows a natural end vivid joy in life and 
myth to be struck dead by abstractionism and introversion. 

It is very easy to spin a lone circle or t look at yourself in a 
glass. It is still easier when machinery ccnditions existence and 
hurls its by-produced images into the m nd. What is difficult 
is the breaking of the circle or -he glass, ard the turning outward 
into imaginative action. Modern poetry suff2rs too much from this 
particular kind of introversion, where intellect plays conjuror to the 
emotions. If the poet cannot sinl deeply int@ his instinctive self and 
then gaze straight up into the star-night of the whole universe, and 
there lose his self, it is better he should write nothing at all. It is 
better he should be completely 3/2 until by unuttered experience, 
by unuttered introspection if he so wishes, h's soul teaches’ him the 
nature of true imaginative activi y. 
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The poetry of The White Island is the medium of such a struggle: 
it 5 a drama in which the poet strives after his own real identity. 
Buz if, this time, the poet may seem to have failed, it matters little 
prcvided the poem ‘‘Self’’? contains his clear promise for the future. 

PETER WELLS 


O’Casey’s New Play 
PURPLE DUST. By Sean O’Casey (Macmillan) 6s. 


HANK YOU, MR. O’caASBY, for your ‘wayward comedy in 
three acts’—amusing, stimulating, almost rollicking, with 

a tit of a symbolic sting in the play’s tail if I am not mistaken. 

Two male members of the British ‘haughty’ bourgeoisie, Stoke 
aged thirty and Poges aged -sixty-five, together with their Irish 
mistresses, Avril and Souhaun, have sought escape from the sophis- 
tication of the society they normally enjoy in an old Tudor house in 
Irdand. The play shows zhem trying to retrieve the splendour of 
the past without paying the price of purging themselves of the 
present’s corruption; and the Irish workmen, busy on the task of 
rerovation, serve as a kind of Greek chorus to this futile attempt. 
O’AXilligain, their foreman, ultimately carries off Avril and the 
second workman carries off Souhaun to sane and courageous living, 
while Stoke and Poges are left to their fate in the crumbling castle 
where ‘the river has broken her banks and is rising high’. 
= n the course of this action we are treated to some excellent 
<iglogue. Extolling the conventional virtues of England, Poges says: 

“I say, sir, that Justice is England’s old nurse; Righteousness 
anl Peace sit together in her common-room, and the porter at 
her gate is Truth.” To which O’Killigain replies quietly, but 
Sascastically : 

“An? God Himself is England’s butler i” 

uring the third act Mr. O’Casey’s symbolism beeomes crystal 
clear. Purple Dust is the end of an epoch, and nothing that.the 
effste representatives of that age can do, not even escape to a ruined 
Irish castle will save them from destruction. This one piece of 
suzerb denunciation must suffice to show the serious force under- 
lying the play’s comic superficialities: 

second Workman: "Them that fight now fight in a daze o’ 
thradin’; for buyin’ and sellin’, for whores an’ holiness, for th’ 
image o’ God on a golden coin; while th’ men Q’ peace are little men 
nov, writin’? dead words with their tiny pens, seekin’ a tidy /an’ 
terdher way to the egd. Respectable lodgers with life they are, 
beind solid doors with knockers on them, an’ curtained glass to 
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keap the stars from starin’. . J. L. HENDERSON 
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“PIONEERS, ) PIONEERS! 


HE position of the conscentious objector during this war 
is perhaps worth consider.ng at the noment, for in some 
respects it differs very much from that of the C.O.s during 
1914-18. The most affective diference comes from the fact that 
war has entered upon its fina’ or totalitarian stage. Now, and 
henceforth, war cannot be theught of as an activity detached 
from the normal working of society: its intrinsic nature’ has 
become fully apparent. We ncw realise that war, of some sort, 
is the normal activity. of westerr civilisaticn (as Tagore pointed 
out in 1917): that not until men have discovered new motives 
for living will there be any hcpe of a world which will not be 
constantly bursting into the James of armed conflict. -More- 
over, we have been compelled to realise tat these blazes, since 
they are resultant and not intentioned, cennot be confined, as 
activity, to sections of society such as the army, the navy, and 
the air force: they involve everybody; sc that during war the 
word ‘‘civilian’’ is practically meaningless; it may indeed: be 
expected to pass permanently out of the language. . 
The social problem which this state of affairs creates- is 
probably too big to be faced Ky a country at ‘a time when it is 
firmly convinced it is fightinz for its life. The mass of the 
people still retain traditional belief in the difference between 
peace and war as contrary staces. Having little understanding 
of economics, and less knowleige of the ramifications of inter- 
national capitalist finance, :hey only hope vaguely that 
America and Great Britain wil be able, after the war, to ensure 
the peace of the world by the combined use of force and power- 
balancing, or that some sort of federation of mankind—possibly 
on Wellsian lines—will come about once Herr Hitler has been 
deprived of his power. They eel the effects of total war very 
acutely, but they are ignorant of the historical reasons for it, 
and while they have lamentab.e cause to deplore the annihila- 
tion of civilian life proper, th: y cannot sze how it could have 
been avoided, and so endure tetal war with depressed stoicism. 
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Protest against their condition has been made illegal—neces- 
sarily, of course, in a State engaged in total war; for however 
menstrous the condition may seem—and indeed be—protest 
against it, once war is consented to, is illogical. 

In such a milieu, and from such a standpoint, the position 
of the C.O. appears almost fantastical. He himself looks like 
a survival—the Rip Van Winkle of the old liberal idea. And 
as an individualist, so he is. Life, expressing itself through 
the deep instinctive desires of man, is working towards a 
conmon weal or-a common woe, and the power of the indi- 
vidual to withstand this process is truly negligible. But while 
the mere war-resister finds the ground being cut more and more 
frem under his feet, and while the objection of the individualist 
or the quietist becomes futile in face of the inescapable process 
of social unification, the very impotence of the present system 
to produce the semblance of a peaceful society makes the emer- 
gence of a body of people determined to live only by peaceful 
means, phenomenal and immensely important. i 

No such body of people was of course envisaged by Mr. 
Chamberlain when he inserted the Conscience Clauses in the 
Armed Forces Act. He merely wanted to overcome the minor 
diciculty of the eccentric person, with the minimum of distur- 
bance to the workings of military organisation, and to retain 
that. semblance of religious liberty which, for propaganda 
purposes, would serve the British cause a good turn in the 
eyes of antedeluvian democrats living in America and the 
Dominions. How well he succeeded, historians will narrate. 
Fer without the least appearance of persecution or hardship, 
he eliminated anything in the nature of a political party 
opposed to war, and at the same time put the C.O. into the 
pcsition of having to stew in his own juice. Instead of clapping 
hin into gaol, or making him face a firing-squad, Mr. 
Chamberlain, in effect, simply permitted the consequences of 
resistance to the inexorable conditions of totalitarian war to 
make themselves felt. These conditions were such that the 
C.O. either became unemployed and unemployable, or engaged 
in some work essential to—however seemingly remote from— 
the prosecution of the war. And when there appeared to be 
ths least danger that*the nominally free men might become a 
considerable class, the Tribunals themselves promptly took 
th strain on behalf of the State by discovering, after the 
French débâcle, that only angels or idiots were entitled to 
complete exemption—all the rest could henceforth be required 
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to find work of national impcrtance as a condition of freedom 
from military liability. 

The legislation applying to property and disposal of persons 
in industry, which was rushed through about this time, made 
it clear that the State rese-ved to itself the right to use 
‘“civilian’’ labour as it liked so that the C.O. found himself 
in the practical predicament >i being faced with the possibili- 
ties of forced labour (if he fai ed to find epproved employment) 
or starvation. Prison only fei to those who failed to convince 
the Tribunals that they were genuine (.O.s, and sentences 
were, generally, only for short periods, at the end of which 
the C.O. was once again free to choose between “‘essential”’ 
work or suicide. 

But “man’s necessity is Gcd’s opportunity’. The effort to 
find an alternative to war as ~ means of iving was really what 
brought bodies like the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Peace Pledge Union into b2:ng. These were not composed 
in their vital elements of me e war-resisters: the best of their 
members knew that peace-making, not war destruction, was 
their task. They soon camz2 to perceive that the onus of 
creating the conditions for “z new way cf life’ lay with them. 
Of course they did not violertly divorce themselves from cur- 
rent politics, but struggled to avert the on-coming storm by 
every legitimate means in their power. Essentially their task 
was then what it remains te-day: to awaken consciousness. 
But the hope that social consciousness could be sufficiently 
awakened to prevent sometling like umiversal disaster was 
always a rather forlorn one to the leaders of the pre-war paci- 
fist movement. When war cane, their eyes were already turned 
in the directton of creative efort, and away from mere social 
and political intransigence. 

And since all things work together for good to those who 
are determined to serve life the very totalitarian nature of 
modern war has compelled pacifists to corporate and creative 
effort. Necessity has compelled them to seek justifiable means 
of living, and the same nec-ssity has largely debarred them 
from engaging in that struzgle on the entirely competitive 
basis which is normal to th2 war-supporter. The Tribunals, 
acting from one motive, have repeated™ made ‘‘agriculture’’ 
the condition of exemption: pacifists, acting from another, 
have desired to go down to tne foundations in their hope of a 
new order and have perceived the primary. importance of the 
land. The extremes met. With the result that small communi- 
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ties have sprung up all over the country, composed of young 
mer determined to work co-operatively for their own elemen- 
tary needs and, if necessary, gladly to be partakers of the 
inccnsistency of feeding armies—particularly if those armies 
shoald contain hungry women and children. 

Im the official mind these pioneers do not exist. There are 
the Land Girls whom the Minister of Agriculture knows to be 
amezons and about whom the farmer has other and more 
reaLstic views. Nature has a way of asserting herself, even in 
the face of war-time resolution, and nature has decreed that a 
two-hundred-weight sack should suit a man’s back better than 
a woman’s—indeed that a woman’s natural burden should be 
carted fore rather than aft. Anyway, in this inevitable ‘‘back 
to me land? movement, dictated by war-necessity, the young’ 
pac fist finds himself quite naturally on the road; but by a new 
path: the way of co-operation and community. And thére, for 
the pacifist, is the snag. 

“Community” is a word that can be seen in focus by prob- 
abl- not more than one person in a million. To some it appears 
like a red light: it is the forewarning of an army of lame ducks,. 
socãl misfits, self-assertive egoists, eccentric individualists— 
all -he weak, purposeless, opinionated hangers-on who imagine 
the- can find a feather-bed collectively just because they cannot 
maEe a bed of sheets and mattresses for themselves. This 
wacdling collection has in the past brought the word com- 
munity into suspicion and disrepute. It has given the cynic 
cause to blaspheme. 

There are others for whom the word is surrounded with a 
pale green halo. These are the sentimentalists and the inex- 
per enced who, having met their like at some garden party or 
groip-leaders’ meeting, chink the atmosphere of forbearance 
whxh has supported social contact for an hour may be main- 
taired for a year or more witnout effort. They talk glibly of 
“geing into’? community or “‘joining’’ a community, much 
as you or I would talk of going to the co-op. or joining its. 
soc ety. 

E cannot be said toc early or too emphatically that pacifists 
beglamoured by such ideas of what is in reality the hardest 
anc most disciplined” form of life now awaiting fulfilment, 
need to do a powerful lot of hard thinking and to take a tonic 
measure of practical experience before they embark on ven- 
tur2s foredoomed to failure, if not disgrace. If this new path 
is ene of high calling for the pacifist movement it is essential 
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that pacifists should rise to the height of their calling. And 
this can only be done by thase fully coascious of the ardours 
and endurances which high efort always. demands. For failing 
such consciousness pacifism is in danger of becoming per- 
manently associated with alortive and sporadic attempts by 
inexperienced persons to live a kind of life which becomes 
simply disreputable—a life cf bickering’ and dispute, of envy 
and hatred, or slackness ard self-indulgence, of mean and 
greedy individualism masquz2rading im the rags cf social 
service. 

That is the destiny of all andisciplined community. No one 
who has had any practical exDderience of communal experiments 
but has knowledge of how easily the best laid plans can 
degenerate towards that dismal end. 

The practical question toclay is how is such an unlooked- 
for fate to be avoided? How can the cpposing conditions of 
freedom and discipline be achieved ? 

It is of course easy to cas aside the whole problem as one 
too dangerous and too burcensome to answer in practice. 
But the problem is microcdsmic and presents us with the 
alternative of providing a patern of peaceful living for society, 
or of declaring that we carnot face up to the necessity of 
making such a pattern. If th s be the case—if we really cannot 
commit ourselves to the tasx of showing, in the small, how 
larger communities can live together witnout setting in motion 
those frictions whose inevitable end is war, then in common 
honesty we had better forego our pacifist pretensions, come 
to terms with the prevailing disorder, and acknowledge the 
necessity of war. For this susiness cf demonstrating that 
peaceful life is possible is a necessity laid upon us—to shirk 
it is to fail at the crucial poiat. 

Crucial indeed it is: For al that St. Paul described as ‘“‘the 
natural man’’ must suffer a crucifixion before the candidate 
for community is truly ready to enter upon it. Take your 
unregenerate ego into any C@mmunity and see what happens 
to both! There is indeed th= very devil to pay. And that is 
perhaps why so hard a thin! er as Gera'd Heard has declared 
that a single person lacking r full consciousness is enough to 
wreck any community. 

That might be so if there were no such thing as the power 
of forgiveness or the ability of one perscn to bear the burdens 
of another. Happily we all =now those who are able both to 
forgive and to carry loads mot of their own making. What I 
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wamt to insist here is that such rare and tried souls are the 
only people who are sufficiently equipped spiritually to under- 
tak> the business of forming pacifist communities. The burden 
of responsibility falls upon them. Democracy, as Nurse Cavell 
might have said, is not enough. Consciousness and imagina- 
tior are the only supports strong enough to bear the weight of 
communal life; and the truth is that although pacifism is 
based upon conscience and the exercise of a social conscious- 
ness, there is not yet enough consciousness to go round. 
Therefore the only reliable basis for a community of the kind 
now coming into being in response to the necessity of the 
tim=2s, will be one which has the initial vision to see that, since 
community is based upon a disinterested consciousness not 
normally to be found in those who have as yet hardly known 
years enough to express themselves in the terms of indi- 
vid4alism, the essential discipline of community should be 
provided by the setting up of a hierarchy within the com- 
mural body. It should be composed of those who are by grace 
anc nature fitted to exercise a disinterested consciousness on 
behalf of the community as a whole. It should function par- 
ticclarly on behalf of those who, for simple lack of social 
experience, are as yet lacking in communal consciousness. 
This council—this Witenagemot is, I believe, essential to all 
the communities now in process of formation. Each one should 
have its own. Those who form it will be the true burden- 
bearers, the sponsors, of successful pacifist community. 


Head and Pillow 


HE head of heavy black, 
The head of golden hair 
Matched against pillow’s white 

Slumbered there. 


And O what gold of dream, 
What black of nightmare twined 
Within each touching, dazed, 
Love-drunken mind! 


ROBERT FAULDS 
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JACK COMMON 


BOMBING UNBEKNOWNST 


OING pubwards the oth2r night. . but wait. What a 
night! A fifth big freeze. after the traffic of the day, had 
hammered tram-lines upon tbe ice of the lanes; they scooped 
and curved away so far and fast, you’d tkink they had actually 
been in furious motion until the moment cf their freezing. Then 
they halted in their wakes c= ice, brought up by the snow- 
pelted pub door, or on the kend where the hedge breaks and 
you see right across the snows to the far elms, gesticulating 
on the very edge of night. A was quiet, the kind of creaking 
quiet you get when the air i« frost-tautered and half a moon 
has just lifted into a bare section of sky. But somebody 
emerging by the side door ca ed me to listen if it wasn’t Jerry 
about. Sure enough there was 1 drone. As we stood it quickened 
rapidly. ‘‘Ump, a fighter?” -aid my neighbour, disappointed 
a bit, as country folk alwavs are when cheated out of the 
calamitous into the ordinary As he spcke the flying shuttle 
overhead passed us. We couldn’t see him but where he’d been 
there hung a marvellous ribbon of frozen air, low and waver- 
ing across the remote skies. Taere it stayed, too, until we came 
out nearly an hour later. 
Naturally, inside every face |_fted from the dominoes and the 
pots knew very well ‘that we-en’t a boir ber’: ‘Spitfire,’ said 
informed opinion; and natura’ ly also, everyone then fell to the 
old argument upon whether you can always tell them one from 
t’other. That doesn’t interest ne much; but what does, is this 
curious division of bomber ad fighter. Join any one of the 
world’s air forces, and the question which hangs over your 
head is this: Are you a figh er or a bomber? Nobody would 
mind perhaps being spotted ıs a Jikely fighter; but suppose 
your colleagues begin to firi in you æ latent and hitherto 
unsuspected bombableness—*hat a moment of sudden self- 
knowledge! “Afraid I’m a tit of a borrber, really.’’ Impos- 
sible to make that confessio- except sheepishly and as one 
definitely thrust out from the company q all the goatish ones 
whose dash and courage give -he mad ironmongery of our day | 
its halo of heroism. Bombinz needs cotrage, and hardihood 
too, of course; but it’s a dmty game. Xidknacking, vitriol- 
throwing, window-smashing -nd running away—can’t call it 
a conquerer’s life. When the »'d-fashioned warrior came upon 
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a Tair city he made a mess no doubt; but he fought the men 
he killed, he raped the women, he actually drank the wine, 
ani he made slaves of the kids. There was a relationship of a 
sort, and the flash of experience. But the bomber who skulks 
his way to London some Saturday night has had the sort of 
Saturday which would give any live man the willies: he’s 
knocked over some kids, as any adult can, if there was point 
in it; he’s.smashed a pub, and never had a drink; some of the 
fairest women in the world were at his mercy, and what did he 
ge:? Nothing. Not a pint, not a rape, not a black eve. He’s 
risxed his life; he’s smashed something down below, and here 
he s back to the canteen cocoa and the whole unmitigated yawn 
of Sunday awaiting him. Well, now, if anyone suspected you 
or me of being peculiarly fitted for such dumb nights out, 
shouldn’*t we want to ask for a recount, to find what had 
suddenly gone missing ? 

That’s putting it personally. From the general point of view, 
though it is pretty well agreed that bombing is a terrible let 
down for the spirit of human progress, and Number One crime, 
we don’t see it as an individual sin. Too huge a matter, per- 
haps. We are not accustomed to its scale and only slowly 
bezinning to appreciate it. I seem to notice, though, a tendency 
om the part of the courts to give light sentences for such 
inzringements as embezzlement, murder and manslaughter. 
No doubt the inclination is to applaud the moderation of a man 
wFo has merely cut his wife’s throat or shot his sergeant, when 
a ittle study would enable him to qualify for wiping out a 
wi ole street of families. The sheer magnitude of the new crime 
makes all others seem amiable slips of the normally well- 
meaning. It is much too big for the dock too. How would you 
‘indite the individual with it? 

Here is a most divine invention, which brings a thousand 
fairy tales to the quick of reality; it threads the visible air with 
magic carpets, sky-sleighs, Valkyr-steeds; it can surmount 
the frost-lit night, the clouds and weather—soon perhaps the 
mesh of air and sun in which all life hitherto has moved; it 
should be freighted with delight, so that its every appearance 
meant as much as Qanta Claus to Christmas; yet it is used 
as a blunt-nosed abomination to spread ghastly droppings and 
aclieve easy ruin. Can you -elteve that the man in charge of 
a 7ehicle which loiters with murderous intent is himself respon- 
sikle for this reduction ? Impossible.. l 

The man who pulls: the bomb-release is likely enough a 
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skunk, or maybe curiously ir nocent. It doesn’t matter much to 
us, for he is certainly anonymous in a crowd of accomplices and 
accessories before and after. Viany people, including ourselves, 
might find they’d got a conscience when it came to letting the 
bomb go; but few, perhaps none, hav= got the kind of con- 
science that would pull them up anywhere in the long series of 
actions which distantly accurulate in ea explosion on a roof. 

I did a bit of bombing myself in a quiet way the other week 
(not Saturday night thoughe. Found myself assisting’ in the 
manufacture of some petrol manks for ae-oplanes. I'd forgotten 
that that’s what the job wa~, because these days, you know, 
with mass-production and tha dividing-- p of Government con- 
tracts, the end is often not at all recognisable in the means. 
When I remembered, what <id conscience do? Not a thing. 
As far as conscience was concerned this might have been 
match boxes or billy-cans. There car be no instantaneous 
qualm over a matter so remo ely linked to evil unless you have 
previously been cultivating your individual conscience in a very 
precious way. 

That would be pretty terrrble, too. Don’t get too clean or 
you'll become unlivable witi—and uncsable. For in a large 
number of quite worthy activ ties the question whether they are 
right or wrong for the indiv cual no loz ger has a moral bear- 
ing. Is it right that a man should spend the whole of his life ° 
looking after lunatics or conv cts ?—that he should crawl among 
sewers, or breathe chemicals or collect -ents? You might pri- 
vately decide you wouldn’t yourself, that is, if you are able 
to discover an alternative; Dut you can’t expect any moral 
sanction for the decision unless you put it forward as one that 
the community might take. Unless the community decides 
against the job, some unluczy fellows are going to do it. If 
you liked them well enough. you woulcn’t feel that anything 
was gained by letting them irto the dirt -ou’d dodged. Nothing 
is. The awkward realisation we have come upon in our day is 
a simple dogma: there is no: individual salvation. 

The first thing that happers when we zome upon a snag like 
that is that all the heathen at once conclude we therefore don’t 
need to bother about salvation at all. The few individuals who 
were privileged and free are sippressed, -Aey having themselves 
long admitted that they had ro right to be privileged and free; 
but there is no corresponding effort to gain privilege and free- 
dom for the community. In fact there is considerable dread 
lest the community should st r and grab for these values. This 
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JOHN MIDCLETON MURRY 


EDUCATING FOR CHAOS 


Y mind refuses to funcion at all in considering the prob- 

lem of education unless I have previously formed some 
mental picture of the kind of society in which we shall find our- 
selves living at the end of this war. And so great is the uncer- 
tainty of the future that evea that simp-e phrase—“‘the end of 
the war’’—arouses misgiving in me. Tre only speedy end of 
the war I can conceive wou d be the defeat of Britain by the 
pressure of the German blockade. If that is warded off, I see 
little ahead except a process of social degeneration and bar- 
barisation. All the hopes of a better world seem to me quite 
illusory. | can discover no basis for then at all. 

You will, I hope, acquit xe of any desire to be idly pessi- 
mistic. Education for the seciety to come is a very practical 
problem for a man with fotr children, of whom the eldest is 
fifteen. In almost any other peziod of history I should be making 
plans for them, exerting mvself to provide that they should 
have at least the opportunty of being educated to perform 
some useful function in socety. I suppose I am trying' to do 
that even now. But I do it with a feeling of futility. Planning 
for my children’s future is so-cbviously a kind of day-dreaming. 
The basic foundation of socal security, of reasonable expecta- 
tion, which is required to gi-e such plars reality, is disappear- 
ing day by day. 

lt is, I suppose, impossib e to be tru y detached about one- 
self. It may be that this p ofound semse of social insecurity 
which haunts me—and which has no connection, or no direct 
connection, with ‘the risks from the bombing aeroplane—is 
peculiar to one of my partica_ar social status. From one angle 
I can be described as a m2mber of the intelligentsia; from 
another, as a member of the luxury p-ofession of literature; 
from yet another—more perinently periaps in the social con- 
text of to-day—as one who or reasons of personal conviction 
is prevented from any corscious participation in the war- 
machine. And my actual experience is that I am being steadily 
thrust out of society. A wri er in time of modern war always 
has a hard job to keep hims2-f afloat. I very nearly foundered 
in the last war; but then I was young and unknown. On the 
other hand, I was not a pacHst; and when opportunity offered 
I was only too willing to werk for the State. Now the former 

BF 
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reft ge is no longer open to me. To the war-time troubles of the 
writer, I add the troubles of the pacifist: and I am changed 
from a man with no children to a man with four. 

So that it may well be that the personal equation counts for 
a geat deal; and that my peculiarly intense feeling of social 
insecurity cannot be generalised. Certainly, if we look at the 
situation in terms of the broad masses—and that is how, 
increasingly, we must learn to look at every modern social 
situation—it is evident that my experience cannot be typical. 
For. from the economic point of view, one of the chief charac- 
teristics of a modern war-situation is that the unemployed are 
steadily being absorbed into productive work. Though it is 
significant and important that this work into which they are 
absorbed is work for purposes of destruction, in the experience 
of the unemployed man himself it is constructive. From the 
poiat of view of the smith, making a sword is as satisfying as 
making a ploughshare. 

For millions of men, therefore, the present situation is one 
in which they have restored to them a sense of social signifi- 
canze: and this is true for millions—not merely the three 
milions of permanently unemployed. The figure was per- 
marent, but not the men themselves. And the intermittent 
exp2rience, and the incessant fear, of unemployment, probably 
gav2 ten million men the sense of insecurity which is my portion 
to-day. But deeper than the actual sense of insecurity which 
unemployment creates is the indefinable knowledge that one’s 
life-pattern has been shattered. I doubt whether that deep injury 
is remedied by war-employment. Men do not have to be excep- 
tionally intelligent to realise that ‘‘this fierce rash blaze of riot 
cannot last.’ 

So that, even when the personal equation is discounted, | 
thirk I am justified in anticipating the coming of a society in 
which the majority of its members will feel that their life- 
patern is shattered. That experience will be the more disinteg- 
rating if, as I gravely fear, the peril of monetary inflation 
cannot be averted; and if, as I fear again, our external trade 
is reduced to a fraction of what it used to be. There may be a 
flaw in my economics »but I simply cannot see how the millions 
of nen now immobilised in the army, or absorbed in the 
feverish expansion of war industry, can be occupied in what 
will remain of the peace-industry of Britain after the war. The 
situation was dangerous enough at the end of the last war; it 
seems to me self-evident that it will be much more explosive 
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at the end of this one. It is at least possikle that it will culminate 
in violent revolution. I sincerely hope not: for I am certain that 
that will not improve maters. But the choice is probably 
between that and a revolutien without violence. Some sort of 
social revolution seems to m= inevitable. 

We cannot avoid somethiag akin to the German experience, 
which is described as the froletarisaticn of the middle-class. 
Whether its baleful effects can be anticipated and to some extent 
averted, I cannot prophesy. i only wish that I saw more signs 
of an awareness in the mind bf the authcrities of the grim prob- 
lems the future holds for us. But on the -oad we are going now, 
{ do not see how we can avoid a situation of mass-unemploy- 
ment both in the working and the middle-class. Remember 
that this war, and the interse preparaiion for it, is the only 
escape European society as a whole has found from the impasse 
created by economic nationalism; and it is fairly easy to see 
that if peace means, as it must, that this escape it cut off, all 
the problems which were sh2ived by wer-preparation and war, 
will return upon us immeasurably intensihed. Therefore, though 
I do not pretend to foretell -zbe nature of the revolution, I am 
convinced that after the war will be a revolutionary period. 

The nearest historical analogue to it, I think, will be the situa- 
tion in Germany after the last war; anc I doubt whether even 
that will supply an illumina ing paralle’. But it may give us a 
clue to the questions we should be puttir g to ourselves. 

What kind of education .hall we give our children if they 
have to grow up in a world like that of post-war Germany? 
The strains, I am pretty sure, will be more intense than those 
of post-war Germany, thougk whether <here will be any insti- 
tutional collapse, similar to he downfal of the Hohenzollerns, 
to aggravate them, I cannot ell. What kind of education would 
I ‘choose for my children with such a prospect before them? 

The answer, in general erms, is simple and radical. An 
education that will enable them to keep alive both their bodies 
and their souls. I put my demand no higher than that. I put 
resolutely out of my mind, >y a deliberate effort of will, what 
I, in common with most of my kind, Fave tended to take for 
granted in thinking of my clildren’s future: namely, that they 
should enjoy very much tne same sccia] status as I have 
enjoyed. I have to do that fo- personal reasons: I cannot afford 
to give them the same kind cf education as I received. The only 
way I could hope to do that vould be by taking a position under 
the Government. I have chosen to remain a pacifist pariah ; 
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and my children will have to suffer. But here again, I do not 
believe it is a purely personal matter. My belief is that just as 
the Dacifist of to-day is, in the spiritual sense, the forerunner 
of a new society, so, from the sociological point of view, he 
anticipates the experience of society as a whole. I would like 
to explain that. The typical modern pacifist holds himself aloof 
from the operations of the war-machine, on grounds which are 
indeed religious but are not adequately comprehended in the 
conventional use of the adjective “‘religious’’; on the whole it 
is trae to say of the modern pacifist that he decides upon war- 
resistance by reason of his insight into the workings of economic 
necessity in modern society. He sees that war is the inevitable 
outceme of the defective social consciousness of modern society : 
and his fuller social consciousness determines him to resist. 

H2 believes, and it is coming to be acknowledged more widely 
day by day, that in this condition of defective social con- 
sciomsness, war is the only solution of the problem of tech- 
nolozical unemployment. It is surprising, and in a sense grati- 
fyinz, that this thesis, which I put forward a year ago in a 
series of broadcasts called ‘‘Europe in Travail’, has been 
accedted on the day I write this by the leader-writer in The 
Tim2s, December 5th, 1949: 

“The connection between unemployment and war is not 
“ortuitous. Seven million unemployed brought Hitler to power. 
He rewarded them by finding them employment in preparations 
Zor war. To-day millions of workers in more than one country 
are learning the dangerous lesson that nothing creates regular 
and well-paid employment, and makes labour a scarce and 
valued commodity, so certainly as war. So long as it remains 
-rue that war or preparation for war is the only effective remedy 
zor unemployment, wars will continue however cunning the 
machinery devised to prevent them. Any new international order 
gill be still-born so long as this cancer is not eradicated from 
zhe social system.’’ 

Those are remarkable words for The Times to utter. If they 
are rue, as I am convinced they are, then one of two things 
follcws: either we must anticipate a period of permanent war 
(remember that, in moderr. conditions, preparation for war and 
war itself are no longer distinguishable: Nazi Germany has 
taught us that to prepare adequately for war, the whole nation 
mus: now be mobilised for war) or we must overcome the prob- 
lem of unemployment by quite other means. But a period of 
permanent war is impossible, if you consider it realistically : 
so taat, somehow or other, a peace-solution of unemployment 
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will have to be found. But there is no other peace-solution of 
unemployment than by distibuting the products of the modern 
machine-economy gratis among the members of the national 
(and finally the internatioral) society. Put quite simply, the 
war-solution of unemployment is to g-ve these products away 
—to the enemy ; the peace-sd-ution is to give them away to your 
fellow-citizens. 

That simple dilemma is tke key to the future. In the Jong run 
ihe peace-solution of unen ployment is truly inevitable: and 
“the long run”, in these Jays when the tempo of history is 
galloping, will not be a mat er of many years. I will be bold and 
say that after this war, the peace-solut:on of unemployment in 
Europe is certain: though tie period of groping after it against 
all the forces of inertia will be pretty grim. In the experience of 
individuals the gradual establishment o: that centralised control 
essential to a peace-distribt tion of commodities will be rather 
horrible. 

Now that means, quite certainly, a widespread process of 
social equalisation. That sial equalisation will at first be felt 
as the impoverishment and proletarisation of the middle-class. 
It will probably be resentec violently; and quite likely violent 
efforts will be made to estab ish a new privileged class by armed 
force. Nevertheless, the nec2ssity is elemental: and a new kind 
of social equality cannot be avoided. 

That is a long explanation of the reason why I regard my 
own deliberate choice to azandon the effort to secure for my 
children the same social s atus as I have enjoyed myself as 
more than a personal metter. To me it presents itself as 
a personal and moral decision: a cho:ce between abandoning 
my pacifism, and abandoning the hope of giving my children 
an education as “‘liberal’’ and as social y exclusive as my own. 
But this personal choice (as all significent personal choices are) 
is socially prophetic. Thousands of my kind, in the not very 
distant future, will find themselves driven by necessity to the 
same renunciation. 

So my deliberate elimination of the motive that generally 
determines the middle-clas: father’s a:titude to education—to 
seek for his children an -:ducation tat will give them an 
equivalent social status to | is own—is*not an idiosyncrasy. In 
this case the child of light may be wiser, in his generation, 
than the child of Mammon The educational privileges which 
I have had to renounce for my childrea would probably prove 
to have unfitted them for the transitional and revolutionary 
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society in which they will have to live—a society in transition 
and -evolution towards a far greater degree of social equality, 
if conprehended in a largs-scale vision, but in the process, a 
society of much economic, social and moral anarchy, and I 
fear much sporadic violence and lawlessness. 

Ncw you will understand the meaning of my title: ‘‘Edu- 
cating for Chaos’’. It will be a chaos pregnant with new order; 
but the characteristics of chaos will be there. And, in view of 
this coming chaos, I said, the education our children need is one 
that will enable them to keep body and soul alive. 

Lec us deal with the body first. The worst that may happen 
is a fairly complete breakdown of the intricate network of com- 
munecation which serves as the system of nerves and arteries 
to th2 body of a technological society. That might conceivably 
come quickly as the direct result of enemy action simul- 
tanecusly directed, as the effort of the Germans increasingly 
tends to be, to the destruction of our shipping and our indus- 
trial centres; but much more probably it will be a slow process. 
Necessary replacements in the intricate machinery will not be 
made; both literally and figuratively there will be a deficiency 
of ol. The mechanism of distribution will function with 
only 60, then 50, then 40 per cent. of former efficiency: so 
that our supplies, themselves much less than formerly, will 
suffer a good. deal of wastage. The localities will, to a greater 
extent than has been the case since the full railway system was 
introduced—that is eighty years ago—be thrown upon their 
own resources. 

Primarily then we should see to it that our children are, so 
far as posstble, trained to turn their hands to anything. We 
should imagine that we are educating them to be pioneers, or 
Robiison Crusoe’: They must be able to do a whole variety of 
things for themselves. Ideally, the best educated man will be 
he who would find himself least at a loss if he were planted on 
an acre or two of virgin ground and told that he had to live 
somehow. That is, of course, an entirely abstract zero point, 
at which the heritage of society is completely obliterated. No 
such circumstances can conceivably arise. But the more the 
boy is trained to. be-a good all-rounder, in the provision of the 
primery necessities of lif’—the more he is able to make do with 
odds and ends, to patch up mechanisms that can no longer be 
reneved—the better will be his chance of winning through, 
physkally and morally. The two aspects cannot be separated. 
It is not so much that the young man should be prepared to 
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face relative privation—though that is necessary, it is in itself 
negative—as that he should have the manifold and flexible 
skill to make a creative response in a situation that will 
perplex and depress the man who is incapable of responding 
creatively. And the great mejority of the creatures of a tech- 
nological society are thus incapable. At erery level, the workers 
by hand and brain, in conten porary society, are specialised to 
an alarming degree. And th2 reaction of the mere specialist 
to the circumstances in which he is likely to be plunged will be 
one of despair. On the one Land he will find no opportunity 
to exercise his specialised furction, and zhis breeds a sense of 
frustration; on the other, he will know himself incapable of 
doing the simple things that could be done, and this needs a 
sense of inferiority. Frustration and inferiority together breed 
the alternation of apathy and ziolence. 

Thus we have to educate beys so that zhey will become men 
who, though they almost certainly wil. be for considerable 
periods technically “‘unemploved’’, will never be without a 
job of creative work to do. I ~hink you will agree that this is a 
moral achievement. It will encble them to resist that disintegra- 
tion of the moral personality which iz the consequence of 
social uselessness and is so marked a ‘feature of periods of 
revolutionary social transitioa. Nor is :: merely on personal 
grounds that such an education is desiredle; by training boys 
to be men personally immuae from the contagion of social 
disintegration, you are training potentie. leaders—not it may 
be on the national scale, but tne lineal successors of the village 
Hampdens whom Gray gtorificc. And these, I believe, are going 
to be the more important, in zhe sense trat the country which 
can produce most men capabl- of taking a creative local initia- 
tive is the country which wil_. be spared most of the evils of 
totalitarianism. There is a grave danger in the idea of “ʻa 
national leader” in such a pe-~iod of trarsition and disintegra- 
tion as I anticipate. If one such were to energe at all, it would 
probably be because he offered a panacea or exhibited himself 
as a professional “‘strong ma1’’. The inevitable refuge of that 
kind of national leadership is violence and war. The real 
leaders, on the contrary, will be those who have the capacity 
and skill to become leaders of centres of cal resistance to this 
false and fatal leadership. Trey will be able, by their simple 
creative example, to inspire 11numerable efforts at local inde- 
pendence, and supply the positive antidote to that feeling of 
dependence and hopelessness which rake 
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Enduring the heavy burden 2f the nigk;, 
The bomber’s threatening drone, the lesping noise of guns, 
The horror of shelters crowced with stricken people— 
Some precious seed may stil preserve iżs2lf 
Deep-lodged in simple undespairing minds. 
There is always hope. The cÈv is not destroyed 
Nor shall the mind’s city lose its foundet ons. 


I walk the moonlit streets 
Among these gaunt and terrble presences 
And ask eternal questions. The woundec city 
Lies dumb, cupped in its val ey, facing -Fe sky, 
As if it too asked questions, ¿sked for peace. 
To-night the sky has pity. Nothing falls 
But quietness and light, mocnlight amcenz the ruins. 
F. J. CATLEY 


The Small Hours 


EASON sets 

With the sun: 
In the thickets of night 
The psyche takes fright 
At what is bezun, 
Forgets 
What has bezn done. 


Treading drezms’ decay 

The identity sinks; 

All that through triumph of day 
He builds, lezps, thinks, 

Is foreshortered and rot=na; 
Faculties are forgotten. 


Capacity 

Is rusted, by zhildren otzrun: 

Veracity 

Is deformed events, or plazes 

With idiot feces. 

Reason sets with the sun. 
PHCEBE AS TIBURNER 


ALEX. COMFORT 


INTO EGYPT 


(A QNE-ACT PLAY) 


(A general hubbub of voices). 


INNZEEPER: Now it’s no use. How many more times? I tell you 
Iwe a hundred people in the house and about fifty in the sheds 
a- the back. You can try the yard if you like. I’m sorry. (Door 
sims.) 

Business Man: Who was that, Feodor? 

INNZEEPER: More of them—from Warsaw, I should say. Two little 
g rls and their grandmother. But it’s no use. d can’t cram in any 
more, and there’s no food as it 1s. 

Busness Man: Poor devils. I used to live there, too. I had an 
oñice——oh, the devil of a time ago. . . . Last Friday, in fact. 

INNEEEPER: You’re one of the lucky ones. You don’t know what 
I’ve seen the last few days. 

STUDENT: I’ve seen you somewhere before, sir, I’m sure. Did you 
ever come into the Eastern Hospital?—some time last Autumn. 
But you weren’t a patient, if I remember. 

Business Man: Yes. That was when Jan was born. I sat on your 
steps for seventeen hours, and somebody kept bringing me cups 
oł tea. 

STUDENT: Oh, yes, I remember. The casualty ward had a bet on 
hew long you’d stick there. Beautiful boy it was, too: it 
waighed ... 

Busness Man: Yes. {Patse.) 

STUDENT: I say, I’m most dreadfully sorry, sir. 

Busaness Man: It’s all right. I don’t think about that now. 

STUDENT: Perhaps he’s al. right after all—people got scattered, 
you know. 

Business Man: Perhaps. When I got back ... the house wasn’t 
trere, and the neighbours had all gone. Perhaps. 


(The noise of voices rises, the door opens, and there is a 
sound of wind.) 


INNCEEPER {shouting}: For God’s sake put out that lamp . 
de you want us all blown to hell? l 
A Vomax: Landlord, shut that door .. . we’re frozen already. 
INNEEEPER: Who? Oh, yes, sir, PI try, but I’m afraid there’s very 
little room. {Door cldses. ) 
GENZRAL: Thanks, landlord. What a night! This is a dozen times 
worse than the front line. My car’s so full of bullet holes it looks 
like a sieve. They had “eee separate goes at us between Lodz 
acd here. 
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Stupent (bitterly): Funny to see a general who’s been under fire. 
How do you like your handivork, General? 

GENERAL: Eh? My handiwork’? -What d’yc1 mean? 

STUDENT: War’s your Job, isn t it ? 

GENERAL: Look here, my boy, I’ve two sors missing in this damned 
business and I like it as little as you. IZ Poland had listened to 
me and been prepared, you’d still be at school. 

STUDENT: If Poland had liste.ed to the Cemocrats, you and your 
gang . 

A WOMAN: Good God . . . stœ it, stop it you fools! We had this 
the whole way down in the lorry—there were two men brawling 
about politics while an old woman died- 

STUDENT: Sorry. 

Business Man: Sit down, General. Per= aps Feodor’s got some 
cocoa——-I expect you need it 

Youna Man: I say, landlord. have you a spot of something hot 
for this lady? 

INNKEEPER: It’s coming, sir. Lisa ’n the girls are trying to get the 
fire up. 

Younc Man: Haven’t you an~ brandy? 

STUDENT: I shouldn’t. 

Younc Man: Can’t you see this lady’s gomg to faint? 

INNKEEPER: ’Ere you are, Sir. There’s jusz a drop. 

Business Man (softly): Wha-’s the odds. General? 

GENERAL: Pretty long, sir. Oar men are fighting like demons, but 
they’re half way across the country. If only we had an air force 

. I told them, again ani again, the-e was only one security 
nowadays, but I might have talked to a wall for all the notice they 
took. Bureaucrats, damnec bureaucrats. What was it like in 
Warsaw? 

Business Man: Bad. When I left, it was a ruin. They say the 
G.H.Q. means to stand a sizge. 

GENERAL: I don’t know. I’ve had no communication for a week, 
and I’ve had three dispatch riders shot co pieces under my nose. 
This isn’t strategy, It’s jus: black nig: with people and things 
blowing about in it. 

A Woman: All my linen! My rose trees! 

An OLD Woman: There, daring. It does1’t matter. (The woman 
begins to laugh.) 

STUDENT: Here, let me deal with this. S-op it, d’you hear? Stop 
that fool noise. 

Business Man: Do you heer ‘that? Sr2’s been like it all the 
evening, going on about her house and her garden and laughing. 
They say her husband was buried under -heir villa, but she hasn’t 
said a word about him. Furny how one’s mind makes one forget 
the things that can’t be thoazht about. 

GENERAL: If it didn’t we shculdn’t live ong. But it’s funny how 
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people live for things. Outside Lodz I met an old woman carry- 
in> her pet monkey-tree in a pot under her arm. They wouldn't 
le her take it on the train, so she set out to walk, with ’planes 
kicking up red hell all along the road. 

Bus ngss Man: Yes. And now I’ve forgotten the people I used to 
live for, I’m beginning to wish I’d given more time to men and 
women and less to things. You see that medical student—I sup- 
pcse people are just so many bodies to him. 

GEN=RAL: In my profession we must think in terms of forces, not 
lives, or I doubt if we should stay sane. 

Priest: Then we can thank God that the things have gone, and 
we can think about men and women once again. 

GENZRAL: Hullo, Padre. I didn’t see you. 

Busoxgss Man: Come and sit down. It’s warmer here. Have some 
cocoa. 

Prist: Thank you. (He drinks.) That’s good. You know, I’m 
glad to hear what you said about things, sir. I’ve just learned 
th2 same lesson. 

GENERAL: Thought you chaps had te concentrate on people and 
souls and sinners and things. 

Prist: We do-—or we should. I used to concentrate on my 
Crurch. 

Busmess Man: Well, after all, the Church is what you represent. 

Priest: I don’t mean the church spiritual, I mean the bricks and 
mertar and the stained glass. But when I came there for 
Evccharist yesterday it was burning and the roof had fallen in. 
De you know, I almost felt that there was no sense in my out- 
living it. But you see, I did. I saw hundreds of souls, my 
parishioners, going down the street in herds, like things, not 
people, and I knew my church was there. 

STULENT: My hospital, too. I know. 


GENERAL (uncomfortably): Er ... do you know any of these people 
he-e, Padre? 

Priest: Most of them. 

GENERAL: Where are they from? 

Priest: Warsaw, mostly. That man over there playing cards with 
the reporter and the two militiamen——he used to be professor of 
astronomy at Zernow. (He calls.) Professor ! 

Proræssor: Don’t bother me, Padre. 

Prigst: Don’t you be unsociable. Anyway, you’re losing. 

PRoressor: What do you know about poker? 

Priest: I have my confgssional, you know. 

GENERAL: How do you, a man of science, feel about all this, Pro- 
fesor? We were just discussing which we ought to trust, men 
or things. I trust men who are used as things. 

Prigzt: I trust men, but only when they’re redeemed. 

STUDENT: I trust men and things. You can’t separate them. 
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PROFESSOR: I have travelled rinety-sevea miles on a springless 
truck to-day, and I trust notody at the minute. If you think this 
is a time or a place for intelectual jawkation, I don’t. I console 
myself by thinking that an observer on the moon, who would 
probably be a damn sight saner than w2 chaps who talk about 
lunacy, couldn’t even see a «loud of dust where all this war and 
pestilence and idiocy is goir= on. 

Young Man: Look, can’t you people stop showing off? My girl’s 
dying. You’ve no thought fer other pecole. 

STUDENT: Nonsense. She’s juzt dead tirec, Don’t worry. Let her 
sleep. 

PRIEST: Bring her up to the five. Lend a hand, Doctor. 

Business Man: You’re a cool aand, Professor. If I don’t talk about 
something, anything, I dont think I cculd go on. And you sit 
there playing cards with you~ mind a blenk. 

Prorgessor: I’m an old hand. I was run cit of Germany for being 
a Jew. I’ve seen everything so long ago and you can’t die twice. 
What do you think all tho:e poor devis out there in the yard 
think about? i 

Business Man: What’s comirg to them, — expect. 

PROFESSOR: And we daren’t ezen think wzat’s already come to us. 

Priest: That’s better. I think I’ll pop out into the yard. Landlord, 
give me that cocoa jug. {(Dcor opens and wind up.) 

STUDENT: Padre .. . Give me a shout if E m wanted. 

PRIEST: Righto. .. . (Door stuts.) 

Business Man: There goes a Christian. 

GENERAL: Damn, I wish I cou c do something. I’ve nothing to give 
those men in the yard. Not a damn thmg. Not a cigarette. Not 
even some mythology to ke-p them quizt. Who was it said that 
civilian morale is the quality of dying quietly? 

STUDENT: It was an Englishn an. 

Business Man: What do you think our fiend who’s gone has got 
to give them? 

PROFESSOR: Cocoa. In a jug. 

GENERAL: Absolution and rermussion of thir sins. 

STUDENT: God. That’s why h= keeps goinz. 

GENERAL: Four days ago I sew two raw recruits squatting behind 
a board fence with bombs all round them. They didn’t know it 
wasn’t even splinter proof—never been off their farm before— 
but it kept them quiet. 

STUDENT: I’m just looking at you. I’ve never met a general before. 

GENERAL: Eh? $ 

STUDENT: I can spend days and days ož work and a five years’ 
course at hospital, and- ther days more of dosing and operating, 
and I can save a life. But ycu can move a bloody little pin on a 
map and a regiment gets blown to rags or drowned in mud. You 
aren’t a man. You’re a gou 
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GENERAL: Well, don’t blame me. I can’t help it. I’m trying to give 
you security and peace. Don’t blame me. 

STUDENT: Go out and give those chaps in the yard security. That’s 
where the Padre’s gone. Maybe you can help him. 

GENERAL: I’m not a god out there, my boy. 

STUDENT: Go on, give them security. It’s what they’re looking. for. 

GENERAL: I’m damned if I sit here any longer. I know I can’t do a 
damned thing; but if I stay here I shall go mad. 

: {He goes out) 

PROFESSOR: Are you looking for security, too? 

Busengss Man: I don’t know. What are you looking for? 

PROFESSOR: A week ago I was looking for a new star. And I jolly 
nearly found it. Now I’m looking for something to eat and a. ' 
pce with a roof. I’ve got them for the time being. And I’m 
loking no further till I have to. 

STUDENT: If you’ve any sense you'll take some sleep while you can. 
We’re the only people awake. Look at that poor kid and his girl 
sleeping side by side. A week ago we'd have called that sin, and 
made them marry in disgrace to-morrow. 

Bus ness Man: How about resting yourself? You’ve been at it all 


déy. 


STUDENT: I’m still on call, you know. Stil. .. . (He yawns.) 
(Pause of a minute, and the clock strikes two. The door 
opens.) 
Priest: Doctor .. . doctor, wake up. 


STument: I'll be down in a minute, sir. The theatre’s ready. 

Priest: Ssh. Wake up: remember where you are now? Don’t 
wake the others. 

STUPENT: I dreamed you were the casualty officer. Someone sick? - 

Priest: There’s a girl there going to have a child. Came two 
hindred miles in a cattle truck yesterday. 

PROTESSOR: You see, the laws of nature aren’t suspended, even 
fo- wars. 

Priest: Hush. I thought you were asleep. If you can be useful, 
cone on; if not, shut up. The General’s got a fire going and the 
mother’s in the cowshed. 

Prorgssor: Violating his own black-out regulations. I’ll help, but 
PE be sick if I see blood. l 

THE GIRL: Let me help. I was a nurse once. Don’t wake Leo. 

PRIEST: Right. Come quietly. 


(Pause) 
(The voices whisper, the fire crackles, and a cow breathes 
heavily.) 
STULENT (whispering): Swab, nurse . . .. hold that. 


Jose>: Will she.. 
Prorgssor: It’s all an She’s had a bad time. 7 never thought 
I could watch it. (The mother groans. The girl soothes her.) 
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Srupent: Right. Hold that, wile 1... (tause.) Breathe, will you. 
Breathe . . . breathe { the child begins to sob with a choking 
reedy sound i 

STUDENT: Good God. 

THE GIRL: Amen. 

THE Prigst: Amen. (Pause.) 

THE PROFESSOR: I congratulate you on your son. | don’t know 
your name. 

Josef: Josef, sir. My son... 

PROFESSOR: Come from far? 

Joser: Lowicz, sir. Marishka, my darling... . 

STUDENT: Talk to her, sir. Tak to her. Get her to answer. 

‘ Joser: Marishka, it’s me. Joscf. 

MarIsHKA: Josef. How is he? 

een Well, dearest. Well; hear him crymg? It’s a boy. 

ARISHKA: I know. 

Joser (to Student): She’s wora out, poor girl. She’s had no proper 
food for days. She hasn’t ary milk. 

STUDENT:- Right. Professor, can you milk a cow? 

PROFESSOR: Oh, my God.. I 

STUDENT: . Josef, you a farmer * 

“ Joser: No, Doctor. I work in a munition Sactory. Leastways, I did 
till the Germans got it. . 

GENERAL: Er...hm... I was brought -p on a farm. 

STUDENT: Then get going. 

Priest: Here’s the cocoa. Now then, Mother. To warm you. (She 
drinks.) 

Jossr-: Father . 

PRiEST: Yes? 

Joser: Seeing as it’s so urcertain these days, with all these 
bombs . . 

Priest: Yes? .” 

Joser: I wonder if you’d be so good as to give the child holy 
baptism. I shouldn’t like hin to... 

Priest: Of course, of course. What do yca mean to call him? 


Joser: My father’s name was Gregor . . . that’s a fine name. 
PRIEST: Is.it.to be Gregor? 
Marisuka (faintly): No... rot Gregor. 


Joser: What, my. darling? 

MarisHKaA: His name is Jasche. ... 

Joss: But, Marishka, theres nobody m your family of that 
name... 2 

PROFESSOR { to the General, wnispering): General, I’m scared. I 
don’t like this. 

GENERAL: Eh? 

ProFEssoR: PIL swear [I’ve seen and heard all this before some- 
where. 
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GENERAL: So have I. Here’s the milk. 

STuPENT: You'd better add some hot water. No, water that’s been 
baled. See to it, nurse. l 

Provessor: You’re a bonny baby. I wish I iad: a birthday gift 
fo- you. 

PRESI : Perhaps you have. Feel in your pockets.. 

Pro-gssor: He wouldn’t like my lighter. I might need that. 

. Joser: He’s too young to like anything but his mother’s breast. 

PROFESSOR: Then you must keep this for him. One day he may 
learn to use it. 

ot Thank you, sir. Mav I ask what it is? 

RO=ESSOR: It’s.my slide rule. It represents a world that’s been 
blbwn up and wrecked a thousand times, but it’s still there. I 
gwe you the stars, baby. 

GENZRAL: Here, I must give him something. The eagle off my hat. 
Taat eagle has cost fifteen hundred thousand lives. I shan’t want 
it. Chirrup, baby! l 

Prirst: Aren’t you going to give him anything, doctor? 

STUDENT: I gave him life. 

GENZRAL: What was that? Listen. ... 

PræœEssoR: Did you hear singing? I thought I did, too. 

‘GENERAL: Quiet... . (There ts a distant sound of feet marching, 
ard the command “Halt.” Then the young man bursts in.) 

Youna Man: Yelisaveta! Quick, the Germans . . . they're here. 

. . I must get you out of here... . 

STUDENT: Stop that damned racket in here—can’t you see there’s 
a patient? 

GENERAL: The Germans? Here? But they were a hundred miles off 
yesterday. 

Prergssor: They’re your enemies, General. Do your duty. 

GENERAL: What about you; doctor? 

STUDENT: I have no enemies. 

Prigst: Let us remain here quietly. There’s nothing we can do, 
ir any case. The Lord watches) over all those who trust in Him, 
aad we are at His work. 

jJos=r; What will they dor . 

Prizst: I don’t know. We must wait. You, sir, have not given a 
g-ft to the baby. If you will, do so before I baptise him. 

Business Man: I have nothing. 

Prigzst; Then give him the future. 

Business Man: I give him the future which my son should have 
had. I give him my grief and my exile. These are good gifts. I 
will be his Godfather. 

Prest: Jascha—Jascha ... what is your surname? 

JoszF: Dawidowitcz, Father. 

Prest: Jascha Dawidowitcz, I baptise thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 
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ALL: Amen. {The door flies oven.) 

GERMAN OFFICER: Heil Hitler 

Priest: What do you want hera? 

OFFICER: Anyone who resists will be shot. You, Priest, hand over 
the Jew. 

Priest: What Jew? 

OFFICER: Don’t lie to me. I, know he’s here. I give you five 
minutes to produce him. 

Priest: He has-committed sone crime, no doubt? 

OFFICER: Thunder, man, isn’t it crime encugh to belong to a race 
which has twice plunged Europe in war to destroy the Father- 
land? 

STUDENT: Would you mind nt shouting? There’s a sick woman 
here. 

OFFICER: I have my orders. Cne minute is up. 

GENERAL: Herr Officer, I give you my word as a soldier that there 
is no Jew here, and I demand that you treat these civilians in 
accordance with the laws of war. 

OFFICER: The laws of war wall be observed, Herr General. You 
are my prisoner. Your name’ 


GENERAL: Bolislaw. 

OFFICER (clicking his heels}: Heil Hitler. I salute you as the only 
gallant foe I have met, ard the only Pole whose word I, a 
German, can accept. ! 

GENERAL: Damn your impudedsce. 

PROFESSOR: Excuse me, General, but you’re mistaken. I won't 
have you forfeit your honour to that man. I am a Jew. 

OFFICER: Are you Anton Aessandrow, Bolshevik and traitor, 
expelled from Nürnberg Unt-ersity last year? 

PROFESSOR: I’m Anton Alessandrow. I used to look at stars. 
Aren’t you one of my students? 

OFFICER: I cannot discuss tha:. The Lead=r has opened our eyes. 
You are under arrest. 

PROFESSOR: You’re Werner Trauheit, aren’t you? 

OFFICER: I am a German. 

PRIEST: Anton, you shouldn’t.. . 

OFFICER: Think yourself lucky ne spoke tp. If I catch you lying 
again your cassock won’t hela you. (A skot and a hullabaloo out- 
side.) What’s that? 

GENERAL: I know what’s goin. on. Keep your men tn hand, you 
young puppy. 

OFFICER: If you insult me again PI hav you shot. I’m going 
out there, and I make you personally responsible, all of you, for 
this Jew. (He goes ott.) 

PROFESSOR: That’s one of m~ failures. He used to be my best 
student. I was beginning to teach him t think when the. Nazis 
got hold of him. 
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GENERAL: The blackguard. 

THe GirL: He’s a beast, an animal. I wish I were a man. 

Younc Man: For that sort of creature there’s only one end—a 
b-ick wall and a bullet. 

Prcressor: No. You see, I know him better than you. He has a 
resolute sense of duty which is proof against all logic and all 
pty. He’s the picture o what a million young men in Europe 
vull be like if this war gces on. 

Priast: He will kill you. ' 

PrcFgssor: Perhaps. They often do that to people who teach them 
te: think. 

OFEHICER (coming in): The next man who breaks ranks will be court- 
rartialled. Corporal, draw your revolver. You-—what’s in there? 

STUDENT: There’s a sick woman in there. I’m a doctor. 

OFEICER: Liar. The last Polish invalid I saw was full of hand 
grenades. 

JoszF: If you touch her... . 

OFEICER: Stand back, if you don’t want trouble. We’re going to 
show you what it feels like to be treated as you treated our 
minority in Poland. Out of my way... . 

Prost: He’s ae in. 

Josar: The dirty . . . (sound of scuffle.) 

Prest: Hold him. “No, my son. God is there between them. 

Tux GIRL: If he harms her or the child, PH kill him with my own 
hands. We may be hunted anc starved, but we can still hate... 

Younc Man: My darling. ( Pause.) 

Josar (suddenly): She’s dead . . . oh my God. 

STUDENT: Nonsense, man. Pull yourself together. 

Prest: I’m going in. 

Tur GirL: He’ll kill you—let me go. 

STUDENT: No. It’s my case. (He goes in. Pause.) 

PROFESSOR: I don’t think Werner would kill her. If he does, I 
siall have failed too utterly. ¢ Pause.) 

STUDENT {coming out, in a whisper): I don’t believe it. 

Joser (brokenly): Is...she...? 

STLDENT: He’s down on Lis krees playing with the baby. I don’t 
telieve it. If ever a man meant murder. . 

Præsr: There are some things no man can kill. 

Younc Man: No? You weren't at Warsaw. They ‘killed babies 
tere. 

Prmst: Listen. 

MazisuKa: Isn’t he b8nny? 

OFTICER: He’ll make a soldier in twenty years. I suppose you 
vant him to avenge his country some day? One more Pole to 
hate the Fatherland. . . 

MarisHKA: No. Did you Eate, when you were like him? 

OFTICER: I suppose not. My ey2s weren’t open then. 
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MARISHKA: I pray God to keep his closed. 

OFFICER: You're a woman. You’ve no patriotism. , 

MARISHKA: I wonder. 

OFFICER: Well, there’s nothing here. We must be off. I hope you 
get out of this, mother. 

MarIsHKA: Thank you. 

OFFICER: That husband of ycars will get himself shot if he tries 
any tricks. Here, keep this knife for tne brat when he grows. 
And tell him to keep it out cf soldiers’ ribs if he wants to live 
to manhood. 

MARISHKA: Goodbye. God bless you. 

OFFICER: I need it. You’re the first Bolshie that’s said that to me. 
(He comes out.) Here, you, Jew, get going. Guard, quick march. 

PROFESSOR: Goodbye, Padre. Dh, I am happy. I’ve not failed... 
not utterly. 

OFFICER: Get going. And lok here, you priest, if there’s any 
sniping when we’ve gone I’ come back and burn this inn about 
your ears. Corporal, has me innkeeper produced rations for 
thirty? 

PROFESSOR: It seems that ome can die these days without losing 
everything. I’m glad I stuck to people, not things. 

PRIEST: Goodbye. May the ord bless vou and keep you. For 
Christ’s sake. 

PRoressor: Don’t forget, Prr a Jew. 

PRIEST: So was the Son of Ged. 

OFFICER: Get going, you. G.reral, you must come with me.to 
the Lieutenant. He’ll have s me questions to ask you. 

GENERAL: He won’t learn muca. Long live Poland! 

OFFICER: I don’t recommenc any monkey-business, you others. 
If another officer comes this way he mav not be so lenient. Heil 
Hitler! 

PROFESSOR: Goodbye. Don’t v ake the ati. {Patse.) 

Joszr: Father, was that a miracle? 

Prigst: Yes, my son. 

THE GIRL: Leo, they've gone. I never saw a German face to face 
before. Leo, we'll have sons .. they must be sons. I never knew 
before that I could hate. 

Youna Man: Long live Polamd! I should have gone to die with 
those two heroes. 

Prigst: I hope you will have a son, my daughter. When he is in 
your arms you won’t need t hate. 

Business Man: I gave him t-e future. Why did Marishkha pray 
that his eyes mightn’t be op ned? They are open. 

Priest: They are open. Sancta Maria, causa letitie nostre ora 
pro nobis. 

STUDENT: Hush. The child’s sleeping. 


Bait 
\ ND thus the young-voiced Pilot, on the air: 
“The fates had fuck on board to-day for me; 
We met a Sub., and left a quiet smear 
Of oil and bubbles on the evening sea.” 
“Thank you.” Then to the pink girl at his hand: 
“Did I do that? I do not understand... .” 
Filot, the dying mayfly peers to note 
The bright trout fading ia the fisher’s hand, 
Fighting the fiery victor in his throat— 
“Did I do that? I do not understand . . 


You damp-faced twiddlers of a nation’s knobs— 
Generals and buffers patzioteers and snobs— 
Drooling and puking round the wares you sell— 
God send you hear, when God your coffer robs, 
Those pygmy voices in their little hell. 
ALEXANDER COMFORT 


(May, 1940) 


The Man from County Clare 


MET a man from County Clare, 
(Dreams in his eyes and straw in his hair) 
‘And have you seen the fairies there ?”’ 
I laughed at him. 


“Things of the mist and the mountain air, 
(Dreams in their eyes and stars in their hair)’ 
Thus said the men from County Clare: 

And I laughed at him. 


I met a man from County Clare, 

(Queer he looked in the market-square) 

And because of his dreams and his musing air 
I laughed at him. 


I laughed at fhe man from County Clare, 
(Soft his eyes and the wind in his hair) 
—But now I am old and have grown to care 
That I laughed at him. 

ROY MCFADDEN 


JAMES JOYCE 


“Die, noble spirit! Thou seek’st in vain, 
Thine element upon this planet earth p 


HE cry of the mad Hëlcerlin to tne poet seems the only 

relevant comment possisle on the death of James Joyce, 
recently announced in Zurich. That an artist of his stature 
should have survived so long. in this catastrophic world is some- 
thing of a miracle in itself :' -hat he should be able to write a 
masterwork of the order of Ulysses has been enough to wring 
a tribute from even the Nazis, who are said to have sought to 
do him homage, after the occupation of Paris, in deference to 
his international reputation: that he should have achieved so 
much in face of the misery, irst, of poverty, and later of recur- 
rent attacks of blindness, should make it obvious to any 
dunderhead that he was no pander, that he was what he claimed 
to be, and had fulfilled the greater portion of what he set out 
to do. Artistic integrity is the first of the many impressive 
qualities of James Joyce wiich should be mentioned in any 
account of his life and work. 

In the clash of arms, nct only the laws, but many other 
human values and criteria of judgment are silent: nothing, not 
even the death of a great wr.ter, can compete against the crash 
of high explosive, the thucl of the guns, the drone of the 
Luftwaffe. When a whole world is sliding into the pit, the 
death of one brave man passes unsung, save by the devoted 
few, however singular his spirit and however potent his work. 
Jt would be so, even if there were no waz: for the world doesn’t 
give a damn for writers now and doesn’t much care if anyone 
is writing or not (apart frora hack-work for newspapers): and 
why should the world which treated Joyce hardly, and 
oppressed him viciously du-ing his life, and finally made an 
end of him in the most pitiless war of European history, make 
a fuss over his death? Enough for him that the Associated 
Press tells the world from Zurich the circumstances of his end: 
enough for him the condescending obituaries in the respectable 
morning papers and the slaborate fuss of appreciation in 
the literary weeklies. But to those to Whom Portrait of the 
Artist and Ulysses are part of the stuff of their lives, who have 
found something of themselves in these works and suffered 
their own weakness and share to be thus made known in the 
confessional of art—those for whom January 13, 1941, was a 
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heavy day indeed—what comfort can be offered to these? They 
will perhaps hear with relief o? the master’s death: relief that 
the struggle is now ended which has given so much to the 
worki and could give no more, the man dead who endured, as 
the price of his achievement, so long and such bitter pain. 

The literary world knows the story of Joyce’s life, knows too 
his spiritual history as it is shown in the progression from 
Cha-nber Music to Finnegans Wake. He has his place in the 
anthologies of literary cr:ticism, usually in comparison with 
Virginia Woolf, and followed by the younger American 
writers, Faulkner, Hemingway and so on, who owe almost 
everything to him in respect of technique. But when the 
literary clamour has died down, and the frenzy of appreciation 
and ‘reviewing’ is finished, what is the essence of Joyce that 
surv.ves ? How will the world remember him, as indeed it must 
remember him, short of destroying every copy of his work and 
burming the manuscripts. Ulysses at least has the shape of 
one of those ‘facts of life’ which must be faced by everyone, 
whether he is overwhelmed by it or refuses to read it on account 
of its smutshop reputation. | ` 

But Joyce was a man, aot 4 smut-monger; and not only a 
man but a great man, a great writer, willing to suffer life to 
its u timate horror in order to b2 free to write and, more impor- 
tant; to have something to write about. The prime fact about 
him was his knowledge ož ‘the artist’s necessity for self-disci- 
pline; and further, his nice sense in choosing objectives, in 
knoving what must be done, and especially what must be sacri- 
ficed and his strength of will .n acting according to the deci- 
sions of his artistic conscience. 

But why attempt to speak for him? He has laid out his 
artis ic programme in Portrait of the Artist: the whole world 
now knows how far he has fulfilled it. The cost of Ulysses and 
its sibsidiary and complementary works in terms of spiritual 
suffe-ing and material privatior. will never be known; but it is 
knovn what Joyce renourced—home, fatherland, church, the 
sight of his eyes, money, in exchange for the fame his writing 
brouzht him and the calumnies of the mob which misunder- 
stooc him and reviled him and persecuted him for parts of his 
work which were obscene and were meant to be, and were 
included as such on the greatest of literary principles: ‘nihil 
humanum mihi alienum puto.’ True, there is in Joyce’s later 
work, the so-called language of the night, a good deal (who is 
to say overmuch?) of what Ellis Roberts calls ‘‘occluded 
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indecency,” though I should say that in many places the 
occlusion isn’t all it might be. But I have no intention here of 
apologising for or defending -he ideas upon which Finnegans 
Wake -is based. Joyce himself can answer for these, as for the 
manner of their realisation. F:w people have read all his latest 
work and none have “unde: stood’” it (why anyone should 
approach it on purpose to ‘‘inderstand’ it, I. don’t know): 
but a great many have enjoyec reading parts of it—Anna Livia 
Plurabelle and the Tales of Skem and Shaun, which have been 
known and admired for a number of years now. And there are 
none who, having read, or heard read, some of the charming 
passages of description in Atna Livia, have not wondered at 
the marvellous feeling for words, the sense of sound and tone, 
the tireless industry in inventon, the rarge of knowledge and 
learning displayed there, and the deep experience of life which 
distils these elements into shin ng, gracefully moving language, 
language which it is no misuse of the word to call symphonic. 
And his humour, that perverse and penetrating Irish wit, 
sparkling as the sudden tears it holds‘in check, the humour 
which must have stayed him in the lean years before Ulysses 
was published and during the time it was banned in England 
and America, soothing and guarding that which persisted 
throughout his miseries, flashes like summer lightning up and 
down the pages of Dubliners, the Portreit, and Ulysses, and 
crackles in the ether of Finn: gans Wake like the oscillation 
of a radio aerial. 

A brave man has died, as he lived, bravely : not as the world 
counts bravery—spitfire coura e out of a whisky bottle, or the 
workaday daring of firemen and labourers, which no one 
thought worth mentioning tEl the blitzing began; but the 
patient will of a great soul to suffer and to experience life, the 
calm, unhurried assurance of - ne prepared for great tasks, the 
magnitude of which only he could realise—‘‘to express myself 
in some mode of art or life as -reely as I can and as wholly as 
I can, using for my defence me only arms I allow myself to 
use-—silence, exile, and cunning . . . to encounter for the 
millionth time the reality of 2xperience and to forge within 
the smithy of my soul the unczzated conscience of my race.’ 

For his epitaph, he might ake the words of another great 
‘Catholic who also suffered deesly and died unhonoured—Léon 
Bloy, who wrote: 

. “Souffrir passe, avoir souffert ne pusse jamais.” 
NEIL TOMKINSON 


REVIEWS 
A Pilgrims Progress 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Eric Gul (Cape) 12s. 6d. 


T DIFFICULT THING really well done always appears to 
have been relatively easy. The first-class musician holds 
ar instrument which seems to pour forth music almost of its own 
acord. A good batsman plays his strokes with a joyful ease which 
ddights the onlooker. The strong and skilful swimmer in a choppy 
sea has an apparent command over even the waves. Thus it is that 
Gil’s Autobiography immediately drags from the reader the envious. 
camment: How easy it all really was! Well, it was—and it wasn’t. 
Tke musician, the cricketer, and the swimmer don’t find it difficult; 
but it takes a lot of doing. 

While we remark on the ease and true success with which E. G. 
lived his life, a voice keeps telling us that the real fruits of life 
dcn’t just come to a man; opportunities aren’t purely a matter of 
luck, in the long run they depend almost entirely on the man him- 
sef. So we simply won’: believe him when incidents which later 
turned out to be significant events in his life are put down to ‘my 
amazing luck’. It won't wash; things don’t just happen that way; 
there are times when it seems hard to believe it, but the man makes 
the opportunities. Similarly, in the kindness of older people to him 
in his youth and his meeting with friends in later years, Gill always 
ignores the part he must have brought to the contact for it to flower 
in the way it did. Sometimes it’s just his ‘luck’ again, sometimes 
nct. 

“I have always regarded and shall always regard myself as 
God’s darling and in nothing is his affection more evident than 
in his choice of my fr.ends.’’ (Here his footnote must be added: 
‘Except perhaps in his choice of my wife—if that is not quite 
the same thing. I cannot forget the dream in which I was. 
walking in heaven (you can’t help your dreams) with Mary and 


the children. We came upon our Lord. .. . And I said to him: 
‘This is Betty . . . and this is Petra... and this is Joanna.. . 
and this is Gordian .. .,’ and ‘the shook hands with them all. 


And then J said: ‘Ard this is Mary.’ And he said: ‘Oh, Mary 
and I are old friends.’ It was a green open hill-side with paths. 

and bushes and a blowy sort of sky with Downland clouds.’’) 
But, oh, how refreshirg it is to read of a man who will not, 
shall not, call himself ‘self-made’. True, he knows well enough what 
he did, and usually why he did it; but all the time the image 
is of a growing child exploring, being drawn on, with wonder and 
ddight through a heavenly garden; touch, sight, sound, smell, 
ard taste, all is wonderfu.. And so it is that if ever a book, a man, 
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gave us a sense of irresistible j.y in living, it was this. How rare 
it is, and how we long and how glad we are to share it. This man 
was ready to die when he had written it; end what more could a 
man wish for than to be truly zady for his death? 

Gill’s heavenly joy was not, ind obviously could not be, accom- 
panied by a blindness to the ab 2ct misery o: the world he lived in. 
No man of his time saw more plainly and unflinchingly the mass 
of financial corruption and filth -hat crushes the life of the common 
man, snatching from him all zeal cause fer living, and debasing 
him until he is ‘‘a creature harcy able to be damned’’. And no man 
had a clearer view of the life that he thought men ought to lead— 
that was natural to man—that ».as according to the nature of man: 
to give it its name, the holy life That was the life that E. G. strove 
to his utmost to live, and, in =» far as such success is possible on 
this earth, he succeeded. 

“And if I might attempt to state in cne paragraph the work 
which I have chiefly tried t- do in my lfe it is this: to make a 
cell of good living in the «aaos of our world. Lettering, type- 
designing, engraving, stcne-carving, drawing—these things 
are all very well, they are rneans to the service of God and of 
our fellows and therefore t the earning of a living, and I have 
earned my living by them. But what I aope above all things is 
that I have done somethmg towards re-integrating bed and 
board, the small farm ani the worksiop, the home and the 
school, earth and heaven.’ 

Gill believed that the practi 2 of one man designing a job and 
another man doing it was whc.y wrong, since it assumed that the 
workman was a fool and depri ed him of creative responsibility for 
his work. While working as a draughtsman in an architect’s office 
this was forcefully brought heme to him, and, being interested in 
lettering, he decided to become: a modest etter-cutter. In the end 
he became the foremost stonew rker in the country. 

We hear a lot about artist and men cf genius being born as 
such. Well, Gill doesn’t strike one ‘as bein born anything in par- 
ticular; he wasn’t one of tho-e who ‘were ready to start carving 
bas-reliefs at the age of six; as for his drawing of locomotives, 
pretty nearly every normal chad does that at some stage or other. 
No, the more we look at it, the more it seems that his achievement 
was the result of an absorbin. interest coipled with a determina- 
tion not to let anything stanc in the way of his doing an honest 
job of work for his living. Aad these things produce art. Gill cut 
‘his letters and earned his bæzad with his heart and soul. Self- 
expression (so often in modem art a form of psychological exhi- 
bitionism—to use his own words) was, by the nature of the work, 
necessarily put in its right pl.»ce—which isn’t the front seat. You 
can’t go all surrealist over t-e plain inscription on a foundation 
.stone, even if you want to. “here is a discipline that the letter- 
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cu ter has to accept. When: he does, the result is work of a kind 
which the pages of this bcok illustrate. If the discipline imposed by 
the very reason that letters are first and foremost things to be read 
—-# that discipline is disregarded, then in the end you get choco- 
lats-box lettering gone mad. 

Sor seven years or so E. G. did nothing whatever in the way of 
eaming his living save letter-cutting—apart from a few architec- 
tural drawings and sketckes of landscapes done at odd times and 
plazes. Round about 1909, however, he attempted his first carving 
in zhe round. It was the next essential stage in his development as 
an artist and a workman, and his description of the event is posi- 
tively exciting. 

‘*. . . A new world opened before me. My Lord! can’t you 
see it? Letter-cutting—a grand job, and as grand as ever— 
the grandest job in the world. What could be better? If you’ve 
never cut letters in a good piece of stone, with hammer and 
chisel, you can’t know. And this new job was the same job, 
only the letters were cifferent ones. A new alphabet—the word 
was made flesh.” 

‘t But,” to continue in his words, 

‘fas soon as I got all het up with things in three dimensions 
(which is both factual and figurative) the situation wasn’t good 
enough. The ultimate questions of why and wherefore emerged 
from the dark corners and started stalking about demanding to 
know: what about it? Hi! young feller, what’s it all bloomin’ 
well for? Who d’you think you are, anyway? What d’you know 

about that? ... 

‘Religion was not only the world’s first need, but my first 
need. The letter-cutter might procrastinate; the sculptor 
couldn’t afford to.” 

Anc so, after many doubts and questionings, he made up his mind 
to þin the Roman Catholic Church, and in 1913 he was baptised. 

E. G. joined the Roman Catholic Church because, when, in his 
search for a solution to the social problem of this age and to his 
owr problem of the integretion of art, work, and life, he invented 
‘a mew religion’, he gradually discovered that he was inventing 
Roman Catholicism. In arriving independently at what was really 
the essence of the Roman Catholic idea, Gill necessarily became 
part of the body that was the Church; by being baptised he became ` 
a member of the organisation and was able to attend Mass. Early 
on i the book he remarks on how excessively personal evangelical 
religion at the time of*his youth had come to be, and his relief on 
being able to take part in liturgical religion was obvious. But the 
question slowly works its way out of the text to the reader: why 
join the actual temporal. o-ganisation for these things? Even all 
that Gill wanted, could not that have been had outside? He wasn’t 
by ny means blind to the defects of the church he was joining-— 
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corruption and dead wood caraot be who ly got rid of on earth 
—he saw only too well the gul between practice and precept; but 
he had already become one wi 1 the prece=t some time before his 
baptism. Why become part o: the ‘pract.ce’ side of the organ- 
isation? Surely official membeship of the Church isn’t a pre- 
requisite to the putting into f-actice of tke idea of Catholicism? 
There is a page or so in the naddle of the Sook where he does his 
best exactly to explain why he joined; buz it’s not.so convincing 
as the rest of the book. And if -eligion meens the rule of God, and 
if each man is a temple of the =oly Ghost, then how can an organ- 
isation presume to rule in the name of God? He ends the same 
chapter by saying: 

The bride is in lows with Hee Husband and his Bride is 
in love with Christ. I am ~ member of that mystical body and 
share her ecstasy.” 

Yes, yes, that is absolutely rigat, and as @ should be; but do not 
confuse the mystical with the temporal, co not mistake the sub- 
stance for the spirit, for, as we know to otr cost, they are not the 
same thing, and it is cruelly hand to get them to live together. 

But in this instance it didr‘t actually matter; for the official 
Church never cut across what vere really =ric Gill’s independently 
arrived at beliefs and concepts What wou d have happened had it 
done so, one simply doesn’t k ow; but amvhow it never did. And 
so the book stands—and so his life stands. And if any cynic wants 
to know (as searching for a mwe eum piece) how joyful a life of hard 
work well done can be, let hin read. 


How many ageing men witha three morths of their death could 
write like this: . 

““. . . So if he’s been ~ell brought up, he makes his con- 
fession, that is to say, he admits his responsibility, he 
proclaims his responsibil_y, he boascs his responsibility—a 
creature able to be damne —and dies happy. And I hope I do 
the same.” PIERS PLOWMAN 


Shadows of Concict 


POEMS NEWLY SELECTED. By St gfried Sasson (Faber) 2s. 6d. 


HE WAR POET is, in Æ sense, a legendary monster. A few, 

ages minor, versifier were so completely dominated by 

the last Great War that onk the emotions bred from it were 
expressed in their work. But te true poet i} governed by a percep- 
tion of life that must go Eeyond, under and above any one 
experience, however violent a d vivid that experience may be. A 
single incident may, indeed, evaken the poetic necessity within a 
man; but, if his awakening s indeed psetic, his vision will be 
opened to the realities behind the immedmte stimulating fact. So 
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the man whom the war has stirred with the Pentecostal gift of poetry 
will write not only of the near details of discomfort, of material 
destruction, of mental and physical agony, of sudden death (for 
these great actualities are but details in an universal conception), 
but of the inner realities be perceives beyond them, of the Platonic 
unfversals to which poetry is the symbolic mirror. Hence the war 
prcduced no poets to be its own. It merely awakened some in whom 
the poetic vision was already latent. 

ln this limited sense Siegfried Sassoon was a typical war poet. 
Unike Wilfred Owen, Edward Thomas and Rupert Brooke, he had 
written nothing of importance before the war seared him with its. 
tonzues of fire. Then quite suddenly, he began writing poetry com- 
parable in significance and vitality only with Owen’s work. - 

In another, also limited sense, Sassoon is a war poet. This is the 
sense of the opening lines of his poem ‘Dreamers’: 


‘Soldiers are citizens of death’s gray land, 
Drawing no dividend from time’s to-morrows.’ 


His own poetic capital lay always and still lies in the one violent 
anc dominant experience of that earlier war. All his poetry looks. 
back to that awakening, and it Is in the perspective given by it 
tha= his vision is still set. It is the singleness and the distance of 
his one stimulus that makes his poetry less significant and less vital 
nowadays than in the years of the war and those immediately 
following it. 

Ey this I do not mean that Sassoon continued to write Great War 
po@ry. Though, in 1927, he wrote a poem, ‘On Passing the New 
Menin Gate’ that was war poetry in his old style: 


‘Who will remember, passing through this Gate, 
The unheroic Dead who fed the guns? 

Who shall absolve the foulness of their fate,— 
These doomed, conscripted, unvictorious ones? 
Crudely renewed, the Salient holds its own. 

Paid are its dim defenders by this pomp; 
Paid, with a pie of peace-complacent stone, 
The armies who endured this sullen swamp .. . 


Anc there is another poem of the 1930’s. ‘War Experience’, which 
demonstrates that, while the stimulus of the war experience has 
gro-vn less, it is still dominant in the mind of the poet: 


“Degrees of groping thought have taught me to conclude 
That when a man began in youth to learn truth crude 
From life in the demented strife and ghastly glooms 
Of soul-conscripting war, mechanic and volcanic,— 

Not much remains, twelve winters later, of the hater 
Of purgatorial pains. And somewhat softly booms 

A Somme bombardmert: almost unbelieved-in looms 
The day-break sentry staring over Kiel Trench crater.’ 


+ 
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Again, the war-time imagery recurs frequently in the later poems. 
‘The soul a starlit sentry’ and ‘myriad mzrching lives’ are two 
random examples. | 

But it is in the mood of his poetry, in the bitterness and the 
sense of anger at the frustratio: and futilit> of life that Sassoon’s 
work remains fundamentally sinilar to the early war poetry. He 
never recovered from the gre=t disillusiorment, and can hardly 
speak without the sharp whine :ntering his voice in misery. In the 
last poem of the present volum - he says of man: 


‘Sense confined in his brain existence, 

Not for him to deny hi- doom; 

Not through dreams dees the soul outdistance 
Death who knocks at ae listening room. 

Not from time shall he look on heeven; 

Not through hope shall his faults E2 healed... .’ 


As Sassoon developed, the manifestations of his mood of bitter- 
ness began to change. Early œ it was thz angry clever satire at 
incompetent brass-hats—such oems as ‘The General’ and ‘Base 
Details’. Later he turns his atte-tion to the ess immediate influences 
of this wretched universe and Hs poetry ‘becomes filled with a sense 
of the impossibility of man’s azaining any-aing beyond his earthly 
sorrow. One of his best poems, ‘Presenc2s Perfected’, expresses 
this feeling, of the ‘presences perfected’ being ‘half-way toward 
heaven’, i.e., beyond human reach. 

In considering Sassoon it is difficult to avoid a comparison with 
Owen, his contemporary and riend. And. beside the rich beauty 
and technical vitality of Owen’: poetry, the metallic voice and some- 
what mechanical technique of Sassoon seem thin and undeveloped. 
Nothing he, or any other wr poet, ha= written was equal to 
‘Anthem for Doomed Youth’. But, if we compare Sassoon with 
the remaining war poets, we ‘nd he had a directness of vision, a 
clarity of expression and a ~-.tal sincerity that all except Owen 
lacked. He saw more clearly raan they th= realities underlying the 
superficial details of the war, aud expressec these realities in a voice 
direct and unblurred by sentimentality, always with force, yet often 
with a beauty of quiet tender ess. ‘Attack’ is certainly one of the 
strongest poems ever written -f the physical act of war, and ‘The 
Death Bed’ has gained a pec_liar beauty from the intense feeling 
for suffering. 

Technically, Sassoon’s poety has neve: been highly developed. 
There are clumsy phrases in nost of his 9qgems—‘The Death-Bed’ 
is marred by the ugly line: 


‘Queer blots of coleir, purple, scarlet, green.’ 


Many of his verses contain passages of mere filling, irrelevant to 
the purpose of the poem, armi he freque-tly uses the most crude 
devices to obtain his rhymes But I do not think Sassoon ever 
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thcught of himself as a poet's poet, and his worth-while poems are 
vital enough to overcome such comparatively minor flaws. The 
present volume contains all the necessary poems—and some 
tnaecessary ones, such as ‘Monody on the Demolition of Devon- 
ae House’. It is certainly worth at least the price asked for it and 
= fitting ou eeons to the other excellent volumes in the Sesame 
Books. GEORGE WOODCOCK 


The Future of the French 


WH FRANCE FELL. By André Maurois (Bodley Head) 5s. 


M MAUROIS’ FLORAL TRIBUTE is elegant and in good taste; 
- some readers will admire the flowers of speech and 
the competence of the literary wiring that holds the wreath together ; 
anc that is really all there is to say about it. But nobody can read a 
boox, however superficial, on this subject without having his 
thoaghts stimulated. 

France fell because her civilisation was too mature; because, if 
you. like, she was too civilised to fight. Her civilisation was beyond 
compare the oldest in Europe. She had made herself the true heir 
ta tne legacies of Greece and Rome, of Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the civilisation of 
F-ance became the civilisation of Europe; in the nineteenth and early 
tweatieth the civilisation of Europe became that of France. In a 
very real sense France was the mother of Europe: the fecundating 
id2as of recent centuries could germinate nowhere but in her womb. 
It was France who gave form to the Aufklarung that came from 
Germany, to the democratic ideas of the Anglo-Saxons, and to the 
wild inspirations of the Slavs. It was France who gave direction to 
every movement in the arts and sciences, from Impressionism to 
th2 Russian Ballet, from modern architecture to medicine. For two 
generations artists and scientists of a revolutionary tendency had 
beer unable to find a home anywhere but in France, from the Dutch 
Van Gogh to the Polish Madame Curie, from the Catalan Picasso 
to tre Dubliner Joyce, Paris had become a‘synonym for civilisation. 

Yet there was one new idea which France could not adopt and 
trenzform, one new development to which France could not give a 
home and an education. ‘Mass-production was rejected by France 
becaise Frenchmen could not accept the extinction of craftsmanship 
and the social collectivism which, as they were the first to realise, 
it weuld inevitably entail, France had sheltered the inventors of the 
nev machines—the fir8t motor-cars, Daimler and de Dion Bouton, 
were made in France—but she could never accept the mass-produc- 
tion that followed. Therefor2 the machine-age found France weak. 

‘W2 can see now, with the sorry wisdom that follows events, what 
course France should have taken. She should have taken advantage 
of her natural position as the gateway to the Atlantic, as the bridge- 
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head between Europe and Ame-ica. The Ev-opean grand trunk lines 
should have been run through Paris to-great new ports from Nor- 
mandy to Guyenne, instead of to Holland znd~Belgium, and thence 
by absurd ferry to London, Liverpool and Southampton. In the post- 
-war world, of which the United States must of necessity be the 
senior partner, the upholder of the masculine principle, France may 
still be the mother. The new civilisation which has to be born in 
Europe may still come of contact between America and France. 

But is there enough vitality “eft in France for a resumption of her 
traditional maternal rôle? There were signs before this war that 
France was nearing a change of life. Shae showed none of the 
extravagances of adolescence, but many zf the limitations of late 
middle age. The typical French vice was unkinodness, and lack of 
the charity that begins at home was the =indamental cause of her 
fall. The most profound anal sis of her Condition that has so far 
been made—tactless as it maz be to admat it at this moment—is 
that of Marshal Pétain. 

Whatever the eventual rôle of France mzy be—and I confess that 
I still look to her to provide the synthesis detween Collectivism and 
Individualism, between the Economic Man and Man—her immediate 
part is clear. She can do mor: in her defeat than Great Britain in 
arms to civilise the Nazis. Just as no tripper could take a meal on 
the Left Bank in the old davs without feeling something of the 
douceur de la vie, no German soldier can occupy Paris for long with- 
out realising that there are morve things in France than are dreamed 
of in his philosophies. l J-E. J. 


Marzel Proust 


INTRODUCTION TO PROUST: HiS LIFE, HIS CIRCLE AND HIS WORK. 
By Derrick Leon (Kegan Paul) ras. 6:. 


fi ee WAR HAS brought many of us back to Proust. We 
need someone to reriind us that the reality of events has 
nothing to do with their public importance; that great social per- 
sonages are tragic because of their very friviality; and, above all, 
that the only necessity of life is affection. We need to be reminded 
without insistence and withou; sentimentaaty. No one does this so 
thoroughly as Proust. or 

Mr. Leon adds little to the -acts and refsections that have already 
been published about Proust, but it is convenient to have them 
marshalled in one short volume. Some oz his omissions are tanta- 
lising. One needs some des:ription of che relation of Proust’s 
Fanbourg-s.-Germain to Frensh political and financial circles as a 
whole, and some further anal: sis of Proust’s admiration and imita- 
tion of Ruskin, references to which tend to be relegated to scrappy 


. footnotes. 


J. H. J. 


F. A. LEA 


REFLECTIONS ON COMMUNITY 


HE present .popularity of the idea of ‘‘community’’ in the 

Pacifist Movement can be attributed to two causes: the necessity 
whieh has thrown groups of Conscientious Objectors together on the 
lane ; and the revolutionary change. of emphasis in Pacifist thought 
since the beginning of the war, from a largely superficial denunciation 
of warfare itself to a concentration on the ways and means of creating 
a peace-minded society: a change typified in the increasing promi- 
nence within the Movemert of those whose Pacifism has always. 
beer the obverse of their Socialism or Distributism. It would be 
difficult to determine which of these causes was primary. The con- 
centration of C.O.s on the land provided a seed-bed in which the 
idea. of community could be expected to take root and flourish; at 
the same time, a deepening of Pacifist insight was inevitable once 
the war had descended, carving in relief the futility of all short-term 
policies for preventing it, or stopping it once it had begun. The war 
laid bare at a stroke the fundamental rottenness of European civi- 
lisazon: the depersonalisation that had given rise to ruthlessness 
and all-powerful propaganca; the unlimited competition that had 
sanctified the ambitions of the ego in every department of life; the 
general frustration through which war itself came as a relief to 
millgons whose ‘‘peaceful’’ occupations had allowed them no pur- 
pose, no enthusiasm and no heroism. The whole object of the 
community movement is to re-establish a personal relationship 
between men and women in the daily affairs of their lives; to substi- 
tute co-operation for competition wherever that is possible; to restore 
to men their natural birthright of creative satisfaction in work: 
the birthright sold centuries ago for a mess of capitalist pottage. 

Brt these phrases—‘‘personal relationships’’, ‘‘co-operation for 
competition’’, ‘‘creative satisfaction’’—are already in danger of 
becoming mere slogans, catchwords without definite content for 
anycody. ‘‘Community’’ itself is a very vague word, which may be 
used to cover a multitude of undertakings having little or nothing 
in common but the name. It is natural enough that in a society 
whim denies all these things, they should come to be conceived 
abstractly and defined by negatives. They can be brought down to 
earth only by those who have themselves come down to it. 

It is possible to have an intellectual belief in the supersession of 
the mtellect; it is possible to have an impersonal idea of ‘‘personal 
rela: onships’’: possible even—perhaps most of all—to those who 
are appalled by the impersonality of contemporary civilisation; to 
whom the treating of a ra:lway-station ticket-officer as an incon- 
venicnt substitute for a machine may be an anguish. That is why the 
entry into community comes to so many, not as the joyful initiation 
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into a ‘new way of life” which they had bein led to expect, but as 
a process of disillusion, even of bitterness.. | 

They had pictured a group of people dwelli- g together in perpetual 
love and charity with their neighbours, a miniature Kingdom of 
Heaven on Earth, ‘‘harmoniou: as the sac-ed stars above’’. The 
ideal is rudely shattered. They discover—wh=zt any housewife whose 
home had been filled with evacuees might have told them—that 
living together under one roof, so far from miraculously banishirg 
discord, multiplies the chances cf it a hundredfold. Sooner or later, 
in such conditions, everybody’s smallest failings become known; 
petty irritations abound and take on dimensions out of all proportion 
to their importance; attachments and jealorsies taken for granted 
elsewhere become unendurable: and the sincerest Pacifist profession 
will not exorcise the Old Adam eatirely. Find, if you can, the man 
or woman who has lived in community for six months and does not 
believe in Original Sin! I fancy zhe Christizn is best prepared for 
the experiment of communal liv ng if only for this reason, that he 
is committed to belief in Origins] Sin. That, and not his profession 
of peace and goodwill towards men, may wel be the reason why the 
only successful communities so far establishec have been communities 
of orthodox Christians. 

The disillusion is salutory, provided the bitterness can be over- 
come. Cynicism alone, though cur poets are proud of it, is a con- 
fession of defeat; the need is to be cynical snd yet charitable. The 
destruction of the Ideal of community is like the destruction of the 
Idea of the Good, the accompani nent of spir-ual growth. The sense 
of the transience of all lovely tings, theme of half of the most 
beautiful poetry written, is overcome in the zoetic experience itself; 
the grief and tension attendant upon the realisation in life of the 
disparity between the One and the Many gives way the moment 
when the One is disclosed in the Many; the gulf that separates the 
ideal of personal relationships trom the rez ity of a nascent com- 
munity is on its way to being spanned when it becomes manifest to 
every member that these daily collisions of personality are them- 
selves the substance of personal relationships: and a personal hurt 
is more pregnant with new life than the immersonal compassion of 
the Ideal. Without personal injury, persona forgiveness would be 
inconceivable—but charity has t be conquered anew day by day. 

In this incessant discipline Lmposed upon people endeavouring 
to live tolerably under one roof ies the real .alue of the majority of 
communities in their existing fo-m. That form is not an ideal one, 
and a great disservice will be dune to the cagimunity movement by 
setting it up as though it were. It is not idzal in any respect. The 
discipline it imposes is too seve-e. However useful it may be as a 
training for the members of a futare, less ccncentrated community, 
it would call for saints to adh:re to it all their lives: saints or 
eunuchs. Moreover, as a contribacor to the very candid little publi- 
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cation of the Ellersley Community writes: ‘‘As for family life, there 
is none in community’’. ‘‘So much the worse for family life’’, declare 
some fanatics for the idea (a fanatic is always fanatical for an idea). 
‘So much the worse for community’’, retorts the layman: and the 
layman is right, so long as ‘‘community”’ is envisaged in its present 
form. We should be grazeful to the recent statement issued by a 
conference on agricultural subsistence communities for emphasising 
the necessarily transient nature of this form: ‘‘The mature com- 
munity would be based on the natural unit of the family, living its 
own private life, but meeting for work, recreation and worship’’. 

“The religious bond is essential’’, continues this statement. No 
doubt it is. It cannot be too often stressed that nine-tenths of that 
‘‘community spirit’’, which idealists tend to seek as an end in itself, 
is the unconscious by-product of collaboration in a job of work: a 
job done for its own sake, and not for the financial advantage of a 
director or shareholders. Nevertheless, the contact which members 
of a community have with one another is not confined to working- 
hours, and even over a jcb of. work it is possible to disagree. Fric- 
tion between members will persist even in a ‘‘mature’’ community ; 
and the Marxist contention that economic equality can banish for 
ever the need for a continual reconquest of charity is a fantasy: the 
need of charity is nowhere so great as where the standard of living 
for all may be lowered by the idleness of a few. This reconquest of 
charity on the conscious level is a religious experience, and may well 
demand religious observance for its confirmation. 

But the question, “‘Is a religious bond essential’ strikes deeper 
than this, for religion is more than an affair of men’s private lives.. 
How far, it must be asked, does the common task supply a secure 
foundation for a community? There are many who maintain that 
only a common allegiance to God can supply it. It all depends on 
what is meant by “‘the common task’’: is it the creation of.an 
efficient collective farm, for example, or is it ‘‘the substitution of 
co-operation for competition’ throughout society? The answer to 
these questions is intimately connected. with that third pre-requisite 
of a peace-minded society: that as many men as possible should 
find ‘‘creative satisfaction” in their work. It is not possible to discuss 
co-operation without deciding first what this involves. 

Now it is, or should be, “obvious that mature, or God, has fur- 
nished men with different interests and talents. Their talents are not 
of their own making; thev cannot be commanded by an act of will: 
if they could, the present disparity between the earnings of a judge 
and a miner would mot be the blasphemous thing it is. It should 
further be accepted that a man finds creative satisfaction only when 
he is expressing himself through the medium to which he is natur- 
ally adapted—expressing nis true self that is: the self that emerges 
in forgetfulness of self. And this forgetfulness, ‘again, cannot be 
commanded by any act of will, for the will is a property of the self 
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that is forgotter|; it is called forth spontaneously by the object of 
interest—and diferent objects irterest different people. Versatility, 
whether of talent or interest, is ‘still a rare thing. Those who, like 
Goethe, are as interested: in sculpture as in poetry are few; those 
who, unlike Goethe, are proficient at both, still fewer: and we may 
doubt whether Goethe got much creative satisfaction out of his 
efforts in stone. The artist who delights as much in the creation of 
a balanced farm as in the perfec‘ion of a work of art in the current 
sense, is-as hard to come by as the farmer who might equally well 
be a painter. This is a truth thet is sometimes lost sight of in the 
prevalent romanticisation of ‘‘wcrx on the land’. It will not be lost 
sight of much longer, in the Pacifist movement at any rate, where 
clerks and schoolmasters are daiy being sentenced to ‘‘agriculture’’. 
The Tribunals may discover their vocation to some, but not, I fancy, 
to a great many. 

It can be maintained with confidence that the working of an 
efficient collective farm will not provide a -ond strong enough to 
form the basis of a community between men with no natural interest 
in, or aptitude for, agriculture. Thair labour will at best be ‘‘redemp- 
tive” and not ‘“‘creative’’ (to be-row a distirction from Berdyaev); 
at worst, pure drudgery, calaclated to augment, rather than 
decrease, the sum-total of fruscration driving the nations to war. 
And this is the situation in which most of the existing Pacifist com- 
munities find themselves: they a-e composed largely of men with 
no vocation for land-work; men wao, with the best will in the world, 
cannot work up any enduring interest in farming—and they are 
continually on the verge of ditimtegration as a result. The com- 
munity which cannot form itself icto a community casts wistful eyes 
towards the Bruderhof, and talks much of the need for a ‘‘religious 
dynamic’’: in vain, for such a dynamic cannot be had for the asking, 
and the Bruderhof offers no rele-ent pattern. Such communities will 
survive only so long as the emergency las:s, during which their 
members are forced to take up agriculture, and agriculture itself 
remains ‘‘humanitarian work” cf the first ‘importance. 

Their work can be made ‘‘r:demptive’’ in a deeper sense, and 
they themselves can be given the chance of developing into stable 
communities, only if their immuciate task is consciously and con- 
tinuously conceived as that of laying the foundations of a- different 
kind of community altogether: cne so much mor Smprehensive 
that all its members will be at e to find creative fulfilment within 
it. We must cease to delude ourselves into stpposing that any man, 
no matter what his native gifts. can such fulfilment in agricul- 
ture, or any other work, simpl, begcatise it -s socially necessary at 
the moment. Let those whose r2dl interest lies elsewhere devote 
themselves while they must to s2curing the economic foundations 
of a community which will h:ve room in it for the artist and 
philosopher, the schoolmaster aad compositor, the butcher, the 
baker and candlestick-maker, as well as the agriculturalist. 
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3ut what sort of a community will this be? The nucleus of a new 
society must have room in it for all the talents necessary to society ; 
bu: between the artist, the philosopher, the schoolmaster and the 
rest, pursuing their separate avocations, need there be any bond 
wkatever, other than the purely economic, or the purely personal? 
W II they not soon cease to constitute a community at all? The 
inference seems inescapab.e, unless—but this is precisely the point ' 
at issue—unless they are anited in a common enterprise transcend- 
ing, even while it includes, their immediate, day to day activities. 


such a bond, some say, can be found in the mutual determination 
to substitute co-operation for competition throughout society—to 
ex.end the principle of community until it embraces the whole 
country, transforming the totalitarian state by slow degrees into a 
co-operative, or distributist commonwealth. Others say, the bond 
must necessarily be religious. Between these two viewpoints there 
nesd be no contradiction. This enterprise, of regenerating society 
frem the roots, has been -aid upon us by history; it is the task to 
which we have been compelled by our search for a meaning in his- 
tory. As that search becomes conscious of itself in us as the explora- 
ticn of God’s will in history, so will our response to it sooner or 
later be seen as an endeavour to obey God’s will. That is a religious 
dedication, and the bond uniting us will be a religious bond. It is 
ha-d to believe that, in tha measure of our awareness of its nature, 
we shall not be moved to come together from time to time in a 
common service of re-dedication: for the enterprise upon which we 
are set is no easy one, and we are woefully inadequate. 

4 last word. These ramarks have been addressed mainly to 
Pacifists, since to them fell most naturally at the present time the 
op ortunity and the necessity for forming subsistence communities. 
Bet it should be obvious that such communities cannot be exclusive; 
the index of their success will be in the number of non-Pacifists who 
are attracted and welcomed into them—local villagers, perhaps, at 
first, or soldiers returning imto civil life—perhaps to become Pacifists 
themselves in time: for the distinction still sometimes drawn between 
‘community making’’ and ‘“‘propaganda’’ is an unnatural one; the 
exzerience of communal life has created Pacifists before now, and 
wil do. again, if only it is not made the life for an Elect. But that 
is not the-important thing. The important thing is that the com- 
menity-movement should have room in it for all men of good will: 
he-e at least is an enterprise in which Pacifist and non-Pacifist may 
co-operate wholeheartedly. And if the Pacifist is, as I believe, in such 
times as these liable to find himself becoming a Christian Pacifist 
(amd the rationalist, by the sane token, to find himself ceasing to be 
a Pacifist at all), let us rever forget that Pacifism is not the only 
pazh to Christ. Our Christian profession should be a bond of frater- 
nity between us and some who find themselves unable to share our 
ccavictions on the particular issue of war. 


The Basis əf Community 


if eae ARE SOME random iceas that have come to me whilst 
thinking over a community which I hope will come into being. 

First I have come to the corclusion (after three months of living 
with fifty other men working fcr the Forestry Commission) that the 
essential basis of-a community must be personal—not impersonal: 
indeed persons are palpably the basis of any life. But they might be 
persons who, although they all thought, in their own language, that 
‘‘commiunity’’ was right, yet-(kad never met each other before the 
communal venture. They would then have—at first anyhow—to 
rely on this entirely abstract urity: their ‘‘belief’’ in ‘‘community.”’ 
This might be disastrous. Son temperaments are not compatible; 
this is dogmatic. People mostly can have dealings and everyday 
acquaintances with all other pæple, known or unknown, on a basis 
of brotherhood and sympathy. I think it may be disastrous to rely 
solely on this in an intimate hovsehold which either contains, or aims 
at being virtually, a family. 

The ideas even of “communi y” may be entirely disparate. D. H. 
Lawrence wanted to form a community of community-haters. The 
difference is obvious: some believe in keeping the privacy of the 
family; some in ‘“‘living in : ommon”. There are many grades 
between these two. But even H agreement was reached here, it is 
difficult if ‘not impossible to-dey to know what a person means or 
how a person means a thing urtil he or she does it. Again tempera- 
ment counts greatly; and this s known only in living. 

Briefly, I think, it will be vastly more sensible to try to collect 
one’s own intimate friends (and at least one family, and children are, 
I think, essential) into a community than to trust to an ideal prin- 
ciple in a community with unknown people. I think the basic roots 
of a community must be a tri d personal love: the love of people 
who are understood by those tiey understand. To rush into ‘‘com- 
munity” with anyone who adv rtises a good farm might be fatal. I 
don’t say it must be. I know it would be for me. 

These communities which we are making are to redeem the world. 
They must not be apart from the world. If the world is in crisis, 
the community must, in one spnere, be in a continual state of crisis. 
As soon as it is at all possible, I think it will be wise to start doing 
practical good in the way of receiving homeless and/or foodless 
people—rescuing those who ha ʻe suffered from the old falling struc- 
ture which we hope to replace. There must of course be a permanent 
personal basis, and the economics must begessentially careful; but 
let us not be ‘“‘prudent busin-ss-men’’. Although spiritually, and 
materially in one sense, we eve looking far ahead and expecting 
great things, yet the world is living just from day to day—from 
hand to mouth; and we must !o so too in so far as we are able to 
help the world. And if we arz to justify our existence, we must 
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remain sensitive to immediate personal suffering; we must help the 
world at once, and not only on a long-term waiting basis. 

Two other thoughts: 

1 We should try to make contacts with other communities, and 
if oar achievement justifies :t, we might at least encourage the evolu- 
tior of some political arrangement. This will never work if we plan 
it now. It must grow as one community hears from and learns about 
anocher. 

2 This may be helped, and perhaps preceded, by some economic 
relation. It is possible that barter may be found to be of very great 
use between communities in different parts of the country. 


JOHN MURRAY TODD 


From a Notebook 


HERE-is an acceptance of mediocrity which is an: honest 

avowal of the truth. We learn from life that we can accom- 
plich certain things, and that there are many others which we 
are not gifted enough to assay. Such a relinquishment may 
seem a humiliating admission while we are still young enough 
to retain what, in final analysis, are the presumptions of self- 
regard; and yet the melancholy of our acquiescence is a sign of 
valadiction shadowed both across our youth and its vain ambi- 
tior. But there is also an acceptance of mediocrity which is 
mean-spirited, and in which we are consoled by the thought 
thaz we are at ease in our obscurity. Since we face no risk, we 
have the greater comfort; since we attempt no height, we 


carnmot fall. 
* # * 


ince on earth we must have eyes if we would see and hands 
if we would touch, the tyranny of the spirit is no less evil than 
the indulgence of sense. The sane man is he whose senses are 
as teen as his sensitivity; in whom neither partner is a task- 
master, but each ready tc recognise the birthright of the other. 
In mutuality the sense is livened into awareness and the spirit 
responds to the sensuous symbol: the eye beholds, the hand 
touches, but it is the spizit which inherits their joy: yet from 
the concord the body also is made alert with pleasure; like a 
chid that laughs at the sound of laughter though unaware of 
its cause. Only when the flesh would usurp the discrimination 
of -he spirit, and the spirit deny the spontaneity of flesh, is the 
gladness of earth embittered by fear or enfeebled by habit. 
WILLIAM ASCOT 
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RELIGION AND PACIFISM 


(This ts an attempt to follow Bishop Gore's dictum that “st 1s only 
those who know, from the gros ards. what they believe and why 
they believe who can help thens or others in time of stress.” Iam 
not unaware of many inconsist „pies, omzsstons, and oversimplifica- 
tions in my sketch, all comp icaid by the fact that my own altitude 
and belief were changing as I wrote. I apologise if at any point I 
seem dogmatic. I may also have satd too ruch about religion as such, 
but this seemed to me to be m ceSsary to some extent ; for I wanted to 
emphastse what I may call the. eat revolution in religtous 
thought —E.L.M.) 

ELIGION is, of course, in a bad way: her Daily Workers 
Rive long been calling for deep shelters. The century pre- 
ceding the Great War shook her hardly: Darwinism, Biblical 
criticism, the study of comparative ieee individualistic 
revolts against moral standavds, all combined in a “blitz” that 
knocked chunks out of her mansions. Tae war itself, as Bishop 
Gore says in words highly significant to-day, “weakened the 
Liberal faith in progress without strengthening the faith in God. 
In the case of the most serious it has left them perplexed : in the 
mass it has weakened idealis and deepened a cynical materialism 

. on the whole, it has left the youth oz the cotntry widely and 
deeply alienated from the CLurch and from organised religion.” 

Now in any crisis of humam thought one of two courses can be 
taken. The first is to contirue to cram details into the original 
patterns and to think in the cnginal categories. This, as Professor 
Whitehead has pointed out, is the “safe advance of dogmatic 
spirits, fearful of folly.” Conzrarily, we can attempt to introduce 
“novelty of pattern into conceptual experience. In this way 
details hitherto undiscriminated or dismissed as casual irrele- 
vancies are hfted into co-ordinated experience. There is a new 
vision of the great Beyond.” 

Religion at the present time unfortunately tends to take the 
former course: it sides wich reaction ignoring the imminent 
eclipse it must suffer: its temper reme-ns traditional and dog- 
matic. The only way out is for it to abandon its traditional 
A : 
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dogmatism and to place itself in the van of the progressives, the 
emiricists and the stientists. 

It is easy to show historically the inadequacies of clinging to 
tradition and dogma. Let us take man as he has been, obsessed 
for centuries with a crude anthropomorphic outlook, and let us 
trace his attitudes to pain and ‘suffering. At first pain is the 
nemesis sent by the Almighty to exact atonement for past 
bukris: the moral law has been broken and God demands his 
pound of flesh. Such an explanation will not, however, cover all 
the facts: there are times it cannot be proven that the 
sufferer has transgressed. Trel is that God is testing his flock 
and the psalmist lifts up his foiée and cries: “Yea, though he 
slay me, yet will I trust in him.” 

Im time Newton set up a mechanical universe and God was 
relezated outside it by the theologians, probably to be the driver 
of tie machine. Pain then becanje one of the methods of learning 
essential information about the. nature of things. By trapping 
his singers in the doors man came “to learn the beauty of the house 
which his Creator had given him, and he set about furnishing it 
in ¢ manner worthy of his origin. This was the source of the 
extensive reforms of the eighteenth and. nineteenth centuries. 

Tais natural theology was, it is true, vindicated for a time by 
the scientific belief in the fixity of the species from the beginning 
of creation. But Darwinism smashed once and for all the belief 
that.God had created man in his own likeness : instead it appeared 
that man had arisen from the lowest of the low and had got to 
the cop by swiping his opponerts and making “Devil take the 
hindmost” his rallying cry. The only positive response of the 
relig-onists was to concentrate on the divine spark in man, his 
soul. But even this last stronghold could not hold out against 
what Gerald Heard has called mechanomorphism. Freud proved 
that it was but an hallucination produced by the repression and 
perversion of sexual impulses. 

The theologians began to get worried. Pleasure had run the 
same course as pain. From being the bait of the trap whose teeth 
were pain, it had become a test of self-control : God it was said, 
gave-the same preference in his courts to the pure as to the patient 
who had suffered martyrdom. But with the rise of ‘Mechanomor- 
phism belief in moral chastity vanished with moral suffering. Man 
deciced to enjoy himself. 

I em not here urging the validity of the theories of Newton, 
Darvin and Freud. I am pointing out that religion has, in the 
past two hundred years at least, failed to make positive advance 
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with science. I do not claim that the attitude to God which I 


have traced was exclusively Feld. I do believe that it was and is 


typical of the beliefs of the mass of the population of this country. 
Such beliefs seem to me, rigntly or wrongly, to be implicit or 
explicit in current prayer tooks and ia those anthologies of 
second-rate verse blasphemously known as hymn books. 

One of the first essentials is a return to empiricism. What, we 
must ask, is the field of hunan experience which gives rise to 
religion ? And this question must not Le misunderstood. It is 
commonly objected that religion is an illusion and that there is 
no field in experience which Drms its data. But even an illusory 
experience must arise from facts not illusory: to say that religion 
is illusory is just to say that :t distorts facts. 

There can be no doubt that some religion does involve dis- 
tortion. It can, for example, m:x up vain beliefs in the efficacy of 
petitionary prayer with rules >f thumb such as “God helps <hose 
who help themselves,” and by some sleight of hand produce a pot 
of theological jam labelled ‘Apocalypzicism.” It can swing 
merrily from the logical extirction of excreme asceticism to the 


-debauched excesses of a titillting eroticism. 


N 


` 


In all these cases it is perv-rted by circumstance into a wrong 
valuation. It has found its facts perhaps, but has not realised the 
presupposed environmental c-ordinatior which is necessary in 
reflection and in rationalisatiœn. It has abstracted and omitted at 
least half its field. Let us sonsider ths field by way cf an 
examination of the idea of Gcd and its evolution. 

That the idea of God has evolved seems the logical conclusion 
to draw from the divers gods of the Bibls. It seems natural too, 
to assume that the evolution vas complementary to the evolution 
of man. One of the greatest steps in the evolution of man wes his 
realisation of himself as an -ndividual. And in this realisation, 
man fell a victim, as Dr. Trigent Burrow says, “to the develop- 
mental exigencies of his owr consciousness. Captivated by the 
phylogenetically new and unwonted speczacle of his own image, 
it would seem that he has t=ən irresistiply arrested before the 
mirror of his own likeness, ard that in the present self-conscious 
phase of his mental evolutior he is standing spell-bound before 
it... In this first moment of his consciousness man stood for the 
first time alone! It was in tts moment that he was ‘created,’ as 
the legend runs, ‘in the imag= and likeness of God.’ ” This was 
man’s original sin, he became the victim of the “fallacy of self as 
over against other selves.” 

Couple this new sense of ind-viduality with the crude rationalisa- 
A* ° 
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tion of the savage, which makes a spontaneous whistling with the 
winc a spell to produce the wind, and it is very easy to see how 
there arose the belief in an anthropomorphic creator and guide 
of tLe universe, omnipotent. This belief has been exploded by 
scierce once and for all, as has been sketched above. 

Tre belief was a myth: and the reason it was a myth is that 
it ccnsisted of an abstraction from reality, and its acceptance 
invo-ved committing the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” 
Engrossed in his own individuality, man forgot his primordial 
animism whereby he had lived in organismic unity with his 
fellows unconsciously. 

THs aspect of the primeval unity of the individual with the 
societal organism is hard to picture in its totality. Still accepting 
the evolution of man from the anthropoid ape we can get some 
idea of it from Kohler’s classic work on The Mentality of Apes. 

Fer example, the striving of one member of the group of 
chinspanzees observed, after food placed where only protracted 
effor= could reach it, was accompanied by sympathetic gestures 
of urgency from the rest of the group. At other times an effer- 
vescence of spirits issued in the common rhythmic performance _ 
of a dance, during which the participants would dress up for the 
addel sense of personal being. Again, if one were banished from 
the group by the others, he would, if the group seemed indifferent 
to hs pleading for restoration, throw any small objects to the 
othezs, even his own hair. These offerings, the nerve of sacrifice, 
were obviously not made in a spirit of bargaining, since the 
outcast had nothing the group wanted: the disruptive urge 
mad- him send any part of himself to the group he cherished. 

It-would appear that here are all the ingredients of the conduct 
of rdigion: but we must not leap to conclusions. The first thing 
to notice is the existence of each unit of the group not as an 
individual disjunct from the group, but as a member intrinsic in 
the group. Secondly we must remember the finding of psychology 
that the subconscious is completely resistant to changes in its 
circumstances and remains unaltered by outward economic 
mod_fications of environment which have been brought about 
by trie surface activity of the mind. A large part of us is, in fact, 
the nental constitution of the primitive anthropoid. 

Bat there is also something more. I quote again Professor 
Whicehead: “Morals can be discerned in the higher animals: 
but not religion. Morality emphasises the detailed occasion : 
whil2 religion emphasises the unity of ideal inherent in the 
universe.” In other words, one of the things which distinguishes 
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man from the animal is hS capacity for abstract conceptual 
thought ; this plays a part in religion, as in-all his other activities. 
“Religion is the translation of generel ideas into particular 
thoughts, particular emotions and partcular purposes: it is 
directed to the end of stretzhing individual interest beyond its 
self-defeating particularity... . Religion is an ultimate craving 
to infuse into the insistent particularity of emotion that non- 
temporal generality which primarily Delongs to conceptual 
thought alone.” 

Now we cannot have general concepts without particulars. So 
that we are back again to oar previous zpuestion : What are the 
primary data of the religious experience * And the answer Is that 
religion is the field of persoral relationsaps, or more exactly, it 
is the whole field of commoa experience organised in relation to 
the central fact of personal -elationships. The essence of religion 
is in its recognition that man exists anc consists in his relations 
with others. The religious consciousness makes men at once 
means and ends. It is a combination of zhe two antithetic modes 
of consciousness, the scientiic and the actistic. Science makes a 
utilitarian valuation of the world and sets its course for know- 


“edge of causal properties ard things in general: art depends on 


“en intrinsic valuation of things. The one t2nds to reduce all things 


to homogeneity : the other stresses the wniqueness of an entity. 
Thus the psalmist can exalt man’s glory and yet declare in the 
same breath that he is nothng, as the dust. Thus man is at once 
transcendent of nature aril immanent in it: an object of 
experience and the surmouater of expenence. 

God, on this thesis, is the aniversal revealed in the self’s aware- 
ness of its relation to anotker self. God -s universal personality. 
Note, however, that this universal is not a universal in the 
ordinary logical sense : for it is not the common essence expressed 
in each of a number of pacticulars. Tke self is included in the 
field of reflection. 

Once this conception of God is realised many difficulties about 
religion are cleared up. The idea of God naturally changes with 
changes in the modes of Dersonal relationships. We can, for 
example, see just how muck truth there is in Freud’s statement 
that “The derivation of th= need for religion from the child’s 
feeling of helplessness and the longing* it evokes for a father 
seems to me incontrovertib2, especially since this feeling is not 
simply carried on from childhood days but is kept alive per- 
petually by the fear of waat the superior power of fate will 
bring.”’ Influenced by anthropomorphic categories of thought, a 
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strorgly patriarchal community will naturally project into the 
religious scheme the relationship of father to son: in a matriarchy 
the mother-idea will be prevalent. 

So much for the field of religion. The intention of religion is 
now 2lain. It is the achieving of a universal reconciliation between 
perscns: it means keeping the balance between the derivative 
scien-ific and artistic outlooks: it involves the achievement of 
universal co-operation for the satisfaction of individual needs and 
a unrversal appreciation of all men. 

Ard this briefly seems to me to be the aim of pacifism. The 
fields of pacifism and religion, if not the same, overlap to a very 
large extent. When Middleton Murry says “It is .. . gradually 
comimg to be understood, in experience (which is better than 
understanding) that the cause of absolute Pacifism must finally 
be grounded in religion,” he is expressing an important truth. 
Relig on in this sense is religion raised to the full level of intention 
and without any undue emphasis being laid on its conservative 
aspec. The human past has been brilliant, but one unfortunate 
result of this brilliance has been that defective insights of earlier 
periods have become rooted in language and literature. Original 
ideas continue to function, and being still referent to a past stat 
of sodety, act as a powerful conservative agency. Thus religion 
sides with reaction and concentrates on smaller and smaller 
groups: a Fascist church praises the familial unit and intends 
no excension of the brotherhood of man. The sure result of such 
an atcitude is the disintegration of community. 

Many pacifists, I know, deny the existence of God. Fortunately 
it is amusual for their denial to affect their conception of the 
sacrecness of human personality : in other words, their theory is 
not one with their practice. This is just as well: for the denial 
of Gcd’s existence means the conception of an idea of reality 
from which the idea of God is absent.The potential evils of such 
an attitude are obvious: it involves the possibly ruthless 
objectification of the self as against other selves. 

The prevalent mistrust of organised religion is not unjustifiable. 
On th= one hand the theologians are still wrapped up in out of date 
modes of thought; and the static absolute, an idea which is 
grounded in a mistake of Plato’s, is still a primary presupposition 
of philosophic theology.* Secondly, there is evidence that except 
for a zew of their members the Churches have in practice largely 
given up their mission, namely, the actualisation of the universal 
ecclesm : God takes a back seat and honour is paid to the nation. 

But enough of criticism. My primary purpose is to plead a 
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return to empiricism and to a zealisation of what we do experience. 
Religion is essential to humanity and tc pacifism. The idea of 
deity “is the factor in the un verse whereby there is importance, 
value and ideal beyond the ac-ual. It is by reference of the spatial 
immediacies to the ideals of [eity that the sense of worth beyond 
ourselves arises.” The validity and value cf the pacifist movement 
does not depend on its succes in preventing war. The winning of 
the pacifist cause is secondary to the bearing of witness to this 
“sense of worth beyond ourselves.” 


The quotations in the text are from the vee — 
Bisho P Gore: “Belef ir God,” p. 14, $. 3 
Whitehead: “Medes of Thought,” r 39, p. 80, p 140. 
ee and Realtiy,” p. 21. 
Trigant Burrow: “The soctal Basis 3f Consciousness,’ p. 118, 


Freud: “Civilisation ari its Discontents,” p. 21. 
Middleton Murry: “The Pledge of Peace,” p. 9. 


The Young Men 


KNEW it would happen: the young mien bore me. 
I felt it, like the beginnin 7 of a cold ; 

A sneeze at thirty, and I saw before me 

The miserable wisdom of bemoming old. 


I hate their self-assertiveness I hate 

Their Leader cult, or tags fram Marx anc Lenin. 

I hate the Brave New Worlds they woulc create, 

The sausage works they wou d cheerfully shovel men in. 


. I have seen enough of Power; and their Utopia 
Is always the old inverted P-'ramid. 

Their innocent faith convicts me of myopia— 
The faith that held Toledo—and Madrid. 


Hell for Valhalla, I see the s_ain and the slayer, 

Dupes of a madman’s dream or a huckster’s trade ; 

And rage is in me against th: heart, the Jetrayer, 

With the heart’s terrible pity for the brave heart betrayed. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


MARGARET J. BAKER 


LITTLE BOY LOST 


a N a sunny, muddled Sunday in September, 1939, the boy 

¥sat in the church hall and waited to be taken to his billet. 
He wore a cheap flannel suit with a school badge sewn to the 
jacket pocket. His face was white like flour and even his lips 
hac a blue look as if he had been bathing too long in river 
water. His eyes were hidden behind steel rimmed spectacles. 
He refused <o take any of the food and milk which was offered 
him with the quick, definite refusal of a person who feels sick. 
He sat on a varnished, kitchen chair and did not move or cry. 
He szemed in an outer world where tears were no longer any 
use a world of strange, stone greyness in which all his feelings 
had been frozen over like the fish and weeds in a pond that is 
cov2red with ice. 

\/aiting on the chatr he seemed to shrink inside his flannel 
suit behind the twisted mauve and yellow barred tie. In one 
hand he held a green carrier-bag into which had been pushed 
a bag of biscuits, a slab of chocolate, two tins of condensed 
milk and a square tin of corned beef. Round his shoulder hung 
a gas mask still in its sinister, ugly little box, and on his coat 
sleeve had been sewn a ticket with his name and address 
prirted on it. 

Behind his glasses he hid a little farther, seeking hopelessly 
to reach some kind of cover from the new regimentation. He 
felt that he had been pushed about like a crumpled bolster 
ever since that moment when chey had first told him to pack 
his clothes and leave his home. He had been staring through 
tear-cimmed eyes at a piece of wet soap as he washed his hands 
in the bathroom, and he could still feel the cold fan-shaped 
shiver that had blown at the back of his neck when he knew 
that war was certain. 

He sat looking at the mothers and children who had 
travelled with him from London. They seemed to him to be 
acting their parts like characters in a film about Spain or 
China. He had often seen such people on the pictures, bundles 
of fightened clothes* labelled ‘Refugees’. Babies were lying 
on ‘he straw at their feet sleeping, while the older children 
played amongst them, throwing the dusty straw at one another 
as ii they were playing with hay in a harvest field. 

Tre boy stared at their hot, excited faces and knew that he 
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must be sick. His eyes searchirg for comfcrt saw a girl of seven 
standing knee deep in the straw staring like him at the 
strangers all around her. Her eyes under a thick, dark fringe 
were shining like wet marble. They were bright with tears 
which she would not let run down her face. Staring at ner 
crumpled green dress he remenbered a line of poetry that ran 
through his head like water trcokling across a dusty pavement : 
‘When sick for home, she stood in tzars amid the alien 
corn...’ For a second the words comforted him and then he 
was alone again in a country which was az war. 

The boy half felt that he | new what war was like. It was 
part of the grown-up world of muddy newspaper placards and 
cup-tie finals. Part of the same world ir. which you went to 
schoo] and ate bread and dr pping with lukewarm tea; fart 
of the world in which you played at ganzsters on the disused 
building-lot.and scragged yotr knees on the splintery planks 
that smelt of cement. The wor d which he had fought to escape 
by visiting the public library and reading in the dry, steam- 
heated air that always smelt cf wet umbrellas and damp cloth 
caps, the books he loved. Between the books’ thick covers he 
Had found happiness with Mole and Bedger and the Nesbit 
children. 

The boy was taken to a villuge protected by two spurs of the 
Chiltern hills, and billeted im a gardener’s cottage. From his 
bedroom window he could see a field witk cows moving slowly 
across it. For the first time in his life be found himself in a 
quiet part of England. During the last warm days of Sep- 
tember, like a canary suddenl~ let out of a cage, he slowly saw 
his own country. 

He had been pitched into a valley from which fields and 
beech woods rose steeply to the sky. Through the valley flowed 
a clear stream connecting the three villages, which were built 
so near together that the bo7 could vist each one during a 
single afternoon. 

He walked along the lanes when the mist still rested on the 
fields. He stood in the middl= of a smal bridge and watched 
the stream washing over the stones and pulling at the weeds 
under the water. He stroked the nose of a donkey who stood 
watching him over a gate, ard he wiped*the donkey’s watery 
eyes with a dock leaf. He rubEed the o s ears and thought 
of Bottom the Weaver. He walked al ong the dusty road with 
the sun hot on his shoulders and felt the wind blowing like 
twin wings behind the calves of his bare legs. He found bees 
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or the road so heavy with pollen that they could not rise, `and 
he lifted them on leaves to launch them into the air so that they 
cculd fly away. Alone in the silence, the bees and the donkey 
ard the stream seemed to talk to him and he felt a warmth 
inside himself. ' 

One day he climbed to the top of the hill at the head of the 
velley and sat down breathless on the crest. He thought then 
that he could see all the country below him round the foot of 
the hill. The small cottages were clutched together in the 
vilages with the flowers in their gardens glowing like spilt 
péint. Long clouds lay pulled out like cotton-wool over the 
hiis. Everywhere below them were fields and woods. 

Looking at the village below him it seemed to the boy that 
if all the towns in the whole world were broken, that one hidden 
vi lage in the hills might save a whole civilisation. For eight 
hundred years it had stood there, through plague and fire and 
war and civil war, but not one stone of all the cottages grouped 
round the Saxon church had been harmed. 

The boy lay down on his back and stared at the sky through 
his glasses. A lark suddenly rose into the air and sent a shiver 
of glass notes falling over the hillside. Lying flat on the earth 
he felt a kind of safety and comfort. The earth and the sky and 
the village could never change. One day the nightmare would 
erd, and the sky and the earth and the village would remain, 
ard the gentle people who lived in the village would still be 
there. The nightmare would pass and the beauty remain; but 
wien he saw the beauty and thought of the people, the ice in 
hi brain cracked and he lay in the grass crying. 


For Master Weaver 


ERRY mouth and petal ears, 
Down of hair and wakening eyes— 
Little monk in gown of grey, 
Pleased with lamplit sanctities : 


Wakgned soul, yet soul scarce born, 
Doing, in the dusk of air— 
Neat for veSpers in your gown— 
Your little barefoot penance there. 


ROBERT FAULDS 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


EDUCATING FOR CHAOS dD 


{The first part of this essay appearec in our previous issue 
for F:bruary) 


LL that I have said of tie education of boys to be men 

holds good of the educat on of gls to be women. They 
also must be taught all those primary skills which will make 
them the fitting helpmates and cO-par-ners of pioneers. They 
must be able to keep house ard keep i- well on the substantial 
equivalent of an unemployed ellowance They must know how 
to cook with the French housewife’s saver vivre, and how to 
look after their own babies. “hey must rave the flair which 
will enable them to create a rich variet- of domestic life out of 
simple and neglected things. Ex-:end th: idea behind the know- 
ledge of what our great-great-rrandmcchecs called ‘‘simples’’, 
and you will know what I meas. They must be women without 
that false and consuming amb tion for =xt2rnalities which will 
urge their men to jump on th: band-waggon. Their ambition 
must lie in another direction altogeth2zr: towards the estab- | 
lishment and embodiment of tke true values of a good life and 
the communication of them to tieir children. They must know, 
and teach by their concrete e:ample, that igs the intrinsic 
values of things that matter, net their 
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mən at least half-way towards that pinnacle of spiritual under- 
standing, for which “(as Spinoza said) ‘‘in the eye of eternity 
every existence is perfection”. 

And the second of the values to which men are likely to be 
ferced to return is a sense of their dependence on mother Earth. 
When the titanic interflow of commodities between the remote 
eads of the world is interrupted, as it is by the steady destruc- 
tion of shipping, with no hoe of speedy resumption, nations, 
and communities, and individuals are more and more thrown 
udon their own resources, as we say. And they realise, as they 
have never realised before, that the foundation of all human 
lice is the bounty of the eart, and the labour and skill of man 
ic cultivating it. There is a sudden, immediately painful but 
utimately beneficent, tearing away of the intricate network of 
international trade which serves as a veil to conceal from men 
their dependence on nature and on God. 

It has been well said that ‘man’s necessity is God’s oppor- 
tunity’’; and it is in the sense of the wisdom of that saying 
that I maintain that our education should anticipate. these 
coming necessities and opportunities. It should be prepared to 
lead boys and girls along these natural stepping-stones to 
soiritual truth. How often is it glibly said that we must bring’ 
religion into men’s lives! Far the nea part, such phrases seem 
to me mere words; and they mean nothing more than the 
verbal establishment of a connection, which is impossible to 
establish in een an abstract religion and a life which 
tS lived in ience to economic and irreligious com- 
tween Sunday religion and week-day 
. s> great that the instinctive nature 
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natural piety is coming. Shee- necessity is going to take us 
half-way towards that reverenc2 for the common things of use 
and for the earth which sustains us, without which it is impos- 
sible for religion to be other than inte-mrttent and abnormal. 
To establish the normality of r2ligion: thet is the fundamenial 
problem of education to-day. jind that cannot be done merely 
by making religious devotions part of tne school-discipline. 
That is not the kind of normality that is required. What is 
required is a relation such that man’s workaday activities are 
illumined and endorsed by the act of re-igious worship, and the 
specific religious devotion is felt to be the -ecessary and natural 
consecration of the reverence cf the we2kcay work. 

Such a condition of things will not be easily achieved; but 
I am sure that until it is ackieved this astonishing technical 
civilisation of ours will be perpetualiy sub-ect to such desperate 
self-lacerations as the present war. On the abstract economic 
level, that is the consequence of the m_litaristic solution of the 
problem of unemployment; cn the emotional level, it is zhe 
revenge taken by millions of nen, on either side, for the life- 
frustration to which they have been condemned. From this 
angle the object of education may be described as the exclusion 
of the possibility of life-frusiration. Obviously, it is in the 
nature of human existence thet the possibility can never be 
completely excluded; but whar we can 1easonably hope to attain 
is a society in which fulfillec lives are the norm and staple, 
and frustrated lives the exception. Assuredly, so radical a 
change involves a revolutionary change in currently accepted 
values, and a definite turning away from our worship of what 
Ruskin called “the bitch-goddess, Success’. That may at first 
sight appear impossible. But when we analyse the causes of 
this almost universal worship of materialistic success, we dis- 
cover that one of the chief of them is the universal fear of 
insecurity. There are other causgs, no coubt: the desire for 
power is probably intrinsic t» certain types of human being. 
But I am persuaded that the yreat majority of P pecple 
strive for “‘success” because -t lifts them above the menace of 
insecurity. l 

Sooner or later, unless our technical civilisation is doomed 
to grind itself into anarchy and barberismy this universal tear 
of insecurity is going to be -emoved. At the end of this war 
an unprecedented effort will be made to remove it, if cnly 


because the dangers of demobilising men from va rons hom 
armies, without safeguarding them a st thy lent 
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that will face them, are too manifest and too serious to be 
ignored. But we have to distinguish, very clearly, between the 
n2gative security provided by adequate unemployment allow- 
aices and positive life-fulfilment. Unemployment, even on a 
onerous dole, is in itself life-frustration. Man is a maimed and 
disintegrated being unless he has work to do; and the mere 
p-cvision of a basic financial security does not affect this pro- 
cess of disintegration. Such security has positive value only 
when it can be used as a solid ‘basis while the victim of unem- 

>oyment trains himself to a new mode of working and living. 
‘Its true social purpose is to enable the man who is thrust out 
of the workings of the industrial machine to establish himself 
:n a mode of life which is largely independent of industrialism. 

Of these modes of life we need pioneers, and a prophetic 
sj.scem of education will aim at creating them. I am quite cer- 
tain that the ideal, which is generally taken for granted by our 
economic and political theorists, of a vast unitary development 
cf industrialism, embracing all the world in a perfect mechanical 
pettern, so that everyone is busily engaged as a cog in the 
uriversal mechanism of production, is not merely false in itself 
s completely destructive of individual life-fulfilment, but also ` 
entirely impracticable. The moral significance of modern unem- 
plovment is that it releases an ever-increasing number of men 
to build up their lives on a simpler and more religious pattern. 

If, as I believe, the post-war unemployment is going to 
involve on an unprecedented scale not merely the manual 
workers but the technical and professional workers as well, 
iz is imperative that bovs and girls to-day should be morally 
prepared for the trying times ahead. And this preparation, I 
tank, should be of two kinds: first, they should be well 
grounded in the elemental ski-Is of the potential ‘‘all-rounder’’— 
cf which | have already spoken—and, second, they should be 
mede socially consctous : a to understand the reason why 
tars all-round skill and adap tability is the best equipment they 
cana have for the kind of life which awaits them. They should 
be encouraged to comprehend the reason why they ought not 
to 2xpect the grooved security of a conventional career, in order 
thet they may be safeguarded from bitterness and helplessness 
if che career shouldefail them. 

Not for one moment do I suggest that the acquisition of 
highly specialised skills and techniques should be discouraged 
oz deprecated. What I would ask of the educator is that he 
should give his pupils a sense of proportion about the specialised 
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skills which they may acquire. Perheps the simplest way of 
saying what I mean is that the comirg generation should be 
educated to dissociate the skil from “he career. The primary 
purpose of acquiring a specia skill is that it should be douply 
used: as a means of individua. life-fulfilment and as a means 
of service to one’s fellow-men. These two purposes are imer- 
dependent in the generous scul. No cne can be truly fulfilled 
in his work unless his work is posit-vely serving his neizh- 
bours; and no one can positively serve zis neighbours unless 
his individual life is fulfilled But the career is a hybrid con- 
ception, born of the combinaion of the discordant ideas cf a 
skill as socially valuable, an as a means to extorting profit 
from the community. To disscciate these discrepant ideas is not 
an easy business, because tFey have: become identified with 
one another in a competitiv: and acquisitive society; and | 
imagine that the educators wno attempt the task will have to 
face a pretty grim resistance from the Darents, for whom educa- 
tion is still primarily a capite investment which is expected to 
produce dividends much more tangible than the cranky con- 
ception of life-fulfilment. 

The best answer to that, is ~hat the dla order of society from 
which the parents’ habits of tk nking a e derived is now cracking 
visibly. If one tries to peer nto the transition period thet is 
coming, and to estimate by a purey materialistic calculus, 
what is the safest line for a koy or zirl to take, undoubtedly 
the answer would be that he >r she skov d try to get on to the 
band-waggon of the State. Unless scciety collapses into sheer 
anarchy, it is practically certain that the activities of the State 
will be vastly increased; and since th2 security that is enjoyed 
by the State official exceeds rat enjoved by any other worker, 
the problem of the anxious parent is solved. But only, I think, 
apparently. The security of t12 State employee is ambigucus : 
it cuts both ways. If the tran-ition pe-ioc is to be characterised 
by a considerable degree of nonetar~ ixflation—and I do not 
see how this is to be avoidec—the S-ate official with his fixed 
salary is going to suffer heavily. But this is a kind of danger 
which people seldom anticip te; and the human probability is 
that there will be a widespread scramble to get on to, or put 
the children on to, the band-waggon «f *the State. And the 
pressure that will be brough: to bear on the educators will be 
accordingly severe. 

Here, I am out of my derts. I caa see clearly enough that 
education is bound to be a :ompromise between the obsolete 
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demands of parents and the necessities of a new age; and it is 
on'y too probable that the educator who succumbed to my 
pe-suasions would find his pupils dwindling. In any case it ts 
qu te obvious that I am incompetent to offer advice to the head- 
mester faced with the problem of keeping his school in being. 
[ sippose that my position is that of the eccentric parent who is 
incicating the principles on which he would choose to have his 
own children educated. I think a storm is coming, and I would 
lik= them to be able to weather it. Even were I more convinced 
then I am that, under the new stresses, the State itself will not 
founder, still I should be reluctant to use the State simply as 
a rieans of material safety for my children. There is a great 
dez! of difference between accepting employment under the 
Stete because it offers the best opportunity for the exercise of 
a skill which a boy has been interested enough to acquire, 
anc seeking employment under the State simply because it is 
safe. 

€o I would ask you not to misunderstand me. I am not 
arguing for or against State employment. What I am arguing 
ageinst is educating boys and girls for the expectation of. 
secirity—at any rate in the familiar sense of the phrase: the 
micdle-class security which was the social optimum for most 
of eur parents, and which remains the social optimum for most 
parents of the present day. The security I would like my chil- 
dren to be educated to expect—and that with a mitigated 
confidence—is the minimal and universal security of the unem- 
plosment allowance. That may 3e regarded as bed-rock. I 
should like them to have the imagination, the flexible skill, 
and the moral independence to be able, from so modest a basis, 
to cevelop lives as rich in quality as they were frugal in luxury. 

Jast as I know that, in practice, it is impossible to imagine 
suca a conception of the educational aim being universally 
ado ted, because of the stubborn reluctance of the majority of 
peodle to imagine and accept a radically new social order; so 
I think it undesirable that it should be universalised. I do not 
see how we can escape, or why we should expect to escape, a 
fundamental cleavage in men’s attitude to education. This is 
the cieavage with which I began—the cleavage between those 
on the one hand whô want to cling to, and desire their children 
to imherit, the securities of the old order, and those on the other 
whe desire that their children should be prepared, as ‘far as 
ma} be, to play a creative part, on however modest a scale, in 
the Deriod of transition to a new order. However profound the 
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sociad upheaval, it is certain that some elements of the old order 
will persist; and there is a ‘ealistic -ustification for the parent, 
or the educator, who decides (whether deliberately or not) to 
help children to security by training them to cling to the <abric 
of the old order. I believe that by training children for security 
of this kind, you will impov rish thet capacity as moral beings, 
and make it all but impossiEle for them -0 overcome the reaction 
of fear when the flooding ocean of sccia! change begins to wash 
at the foundations of their castle of sand. 

But that is a moral judgrrent, and it fs an idealistic judgment 
too. History and commonsense consdire to tell us that in 
periods of revolutionary transition tne pure opportunist gener- 
ally manages to survive ir relative confort. The Talleyrands 
and the Chicherins don’t db badly Zor themselves; and in our 
own less stormy history we. have the inspiring example of the 
Vicar of Bray. Since his d:y the ccmfosition and structure of 
society has changed; and parsons are not so essential zo the 
functioning of society as trey were in the seventeenth century. 
Instead, a type of function and a type of functionary, no less 
essential, has been evolved: he is the technician. For h:s ser- 
vices there will be at least cme demand, whatever may be the 
political complexion of the new-society. Tn respect of his tech- 
nical skill alone, he may be regarded as neutral : it is as a moral 
being that he will either claz to the old or be prepared for the 
new, or be indifferent to einar. 

Thus we have two educatonal aims, as it were posited by the 
existing social order: educition for security through privilege, 
and education for security through furctional indispensability. 
From my peculiar point of view, tae first is indefensible 
morally ; the second is amLiguous. It may be negative or posi- 
tive: which it is will depeid on the background of awareness 
in the individual against wuich the tecEnical function is learned 
and exercised. If there is a background of social consciousness 
and social conscience, th: work of the technician becomes 
creative in the highest de sree; buz it also leads to prcfound 
moral conflicts as the technician dis*overs and resents and 
resists the degree to whicl - his4skil. is exploited by anti-social 
interests. 

The third educational aim is that which I have halting-y and 
tentatively set before you Fere: education for insecurity. That, 
as I have indicated, is perfectly conpatible with technical 
education: and indeed at ~ humble level it is itself a technical 
education ; but it is essentizIly a maral and religious education, 
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in that it is primarily an education into a true sense of life- 
values and the capacity for individual life-fulfilment. With this 
foundation, the technician will have a sense of proportion about 
his own skill: he will be forearmed against despair and apathy 
if he ts condemned to periods when there is no opportunity for 
him ~o exercise it in the accustomec ways. On the contrary, to 
be deprived of the customary opportunities of exercising his 
skill will be for him the signal that he must create new oppor- 
tunitzes for it. From being a cog in a vast machine that is 
running down, he can transform himself into the fly-wheel of 
a sméller machine whose operations are governed by a hierarchy 
of rezal human values. i 

That sentence is cryptic as it stands. I can make its meaning 
clearer only by once more making explicit the nature of my 
belief concerning the social and political conditions which lie 
aheac. I do not see how we are to escape a virtual totali- 
tariarism: -war-necessities and peéce-necessities converge in 
the establishment of a degree of centralised control of our 
econcmic life which is quite new ir our history. I can see no 
ground at all for believing that the cessation of hostilities will ty 
bring release from the pressure towards ever-increasing central 
control. After five or ten years, perhaps there will be a relaxa- 
tion; but even that depends upon the laying of firm foundations 
of a peaceful and economically co-operative Europe. This 
British totalitarianism will not have behind it the semi-religious 
enthusiasm which impels the continental varieties. It will be 
reluctantly accepted and reluctantly imposed. And I believe 
there will be many sporadic efforts to establish a freer mode 
of lifs, and that these efforts will aot, as in the deliberately 
totalizarian countries, be regarded with suspicion and countered 
by suppression. This belief of mine may be unduly sanguine, 
and tae British tradition may not prcve to have the vitality with 
whick I like to credit it. 

Bur | anticipate many experiments towards a decentralisation 
of eccnomic and social life, arid a permissive attitude towards 
them’ pn the part of the central government. The main direction 
of these experiments will be fawards a creation of relatively | 
auton>mous local communities, The, will not be economically 
self-contained and independent—thet is quite inconceivable— 
but tLey will aim at being much more self-contained than the 
Jocal :ommunity is now: and they will have, at a new level of 
techn:que, as much definition and local identity as the medizwval 
villag=-communitv once possessed. To this development, if it 
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is not to be retrogressive, it is essential that all the resources 
of modern technology shotid make their contribution. Modern 
mechanical science can be just as well adapted to the needs of 
the local community as it is to the needs of the national aggre- 
gate. What is required is that the bias of the technical mind 
towards centralisation should be corrected. This bias is: not 
inherent; it is due to the fect that tne -echnical mind generally 
functions in a social vacuum. It considers only the abstract 
economic optimum. But the economic optimum is not the social 
optimum. The social optimum may best be served, not by 100 
per cent. of economic “‘effidency’’, dut by 75 per cent. And the 
technician with a spark of secial imazination will accept złe fact. 

Therefore, in the transitional and exderimental society which 
is coming, the technician who is prepared to exercise his skill 
in helping to create the new forms of localised society will be a 
person of the highest socia value. Her.ce my figure of speech : 
the cog in the big central machin2 becomes the fly-wheel of 
the local economy. Educat: him so that he is eager to fulfil his 
new function. 

What it all comes down to in the erd is that education, in a 
time when the bases of society are being shaken, must be 
inspired and shaped by a concrete vision of a new socisty. It 
needs a very bold and a very sanguine nan to declare positively 
what shape society will takı . The most far-seeing can see to-day 
only a few steps into the tuture. Therefore, so far as we can, 
we must prepare our childr+n to be true social adventurers. But 
over and above this we must ‘take zhe responsibility of setting 
before them a concrete imaze of what zhe good society and the 
good life within society should be. We cannot know whether 
the society of which the concrete image is shaped by imagina- 
tion and desire will be viable; but we can see to it that our 
imaged ideal is one towards which the new generation cén strive 
day by day, in all the activ ties of s.mple living. It must not be 
some abstract and univers: | millennium to be achieved by the 
vicarious action of a five-y2arly voze, but a homely ecifice on 
the building of which the individual zan be occupied cay by 
day. Social abstractions, religious abstractions—these have been 
our doom. To eschew thcse abstractions is the plain way to 
salvation. Let the motto >f our educators be the words of 
Blake: ‘‘Labour well the Minute Particulars’’. 


Death of a Conscript 


OOK on this human face, 
Which is more blind than stone, 
Until you see a greater loss 
Than Thebes or Baby-on. 


The regnancy of mind. 
‘The continents of sens=, 
By dissolution undesigned 
Beyond all recompense. 


Stare on this nameless face 
Until you comprehend 

The ruins of a heritage 

Are here, and a worlds end. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 


Up There in tke North 


OES the sea still heave 

Up there in the North, 
The pines bend back like a row cf old martyrs 
Featen by the winds that, threatening, stalk and blow 
From the brooding heart of the seat 


I- the air still blue, 

Are the cheeks blown raw,, 

And a boy’s eyes bright asa bird’s— 

Lo the boys still race like light cn the shore 
Up in the North ? 


Eas the Spring come yet 

Up there to the North ? 

And you’ve found below the bracken 

The changling of the winter—the tiny flowering 
Child of the snow ? 


Are the violets ouf— 

And the daffs on the points 

Swirl up high on the grass— 

Are the daffs out yet 

Underneath the dipping branch of the beech ? 
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Or does the wind creep 

And a soft rain beat 

And you lain flat to spr through tk= crack 

The marsh and the ditches and the sea fog creeping : 
Are you there watching 

Up above the old barn door ? 


Is that the dog beside you— 
That his taut quick brezthing-— 
That a gull there to westward, 
A scream above the rattling 

Of the old barn door ? 


Do you watch faithfully yet 

Up there in the North— 

At the edge of the worl- where the sky melts in sea— 
Do you keep all the tempests and polar cloud movements 
All the battles of the stnset 

In the blazing of the West ? 


Do you keep yet, 

You fellow Northern weichmen, 
All the cloud armada movements 
And the planets range zt nightfall 
From the starlit sand ? 


Or must I come again 

Up there to the North— 

To the vacant post no cther child Eas filled— 
Shall you be there too, znd the cld aoly martyrs 
At the edge of the worl- 

On the marsh and the sand ? 


Shall I make for the rat-ers 

Or the barn by the cliff— 

Is it watching the movements of the sea fog to lift, 
Or hearkening to the gils and the tar sea screams, 
Watching out the lie of Ene land ? 


E. MARY FACKSON 


In the Name of the Father 


“Why should she rush off to the wattle of wills with her mother- 
ir-law? In such a battle, while ome has any life to lose, one can 
ouyloseit. There is nothing positi-ely to be done but to withdraw 
oat of the hateful tension.”——D. E. Lawrence. 


HRISTIANITY covers a multitude of sins of which the worst and 

mcst characteristic is a fixation of tre will on to society. It denies 
the pcwer which belongs to the body of nan, the powers of darkness ; it 
is scared stiff of them. The Bruderhof was a typical example of a good 
Christian institution (an institution ta please the mind of the later 
Tolstci) and any sensitive man could fel their evil societal love-will 
denying his natural power ; hence a strong desire to break into bawdy 
Rabelaisian invective, to earth the constant tension. This abstract 
goodress, entirely devoid of humour, is death. It is not inherent in 
the teaching of Jesus... “but I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil” ; but it 7s in that of most of the cisciples, particularly Paul... 
“but overcome evil with good.” Notic= the change of emphasis and 
note tne main difference is that the one is afraid of evil, the other not. 
What if Jesus consorted with publicans and sinners (a fact always a 
little inexplicable to the virtuous wken their own company is so 
obvioasly delectable) not because of a social urge, but use he 
found them less brackish ? The insight of Jesus was intended to lead 
and point to the fourth dimension, not to be bottled up in the third, 
to move with life, not to be graven on stoney hearts. iliam Blake, 
who seized this meaning by intuition, says in a Proverb of Hell, “He 
who Cesires but acts not breeds pestile<ce.” This does not mean that 
one stould be attached to any particul=r desire, but that desire is an 
agent to lead one to the truth, a check on the automatism of the 
rationalised abstraction. (For example: ‘He hits me: I am a Pacifist, 
therere I do not hit back ?’ But only by following my desire can I 
establ sn a clean relationship). It is no mse being attached to good any 
more zhan to evil. Both are fallacies on the road to truth. Spontaneity 
is essencial: Ah, we must get back some good pagan warmth, and that 
is the clue. We have to re-fuse the devL into Pan, a mighty change of 
direct on. 

What a tragic joke is all this talk of goodwiH! As though we could 
manu acture it like armaments and cistribute it in the manner of 
parsoas throwing letter biscuits into the scrimmage of a Sunday School 
treat {curselves the parson-——-of course—and the Rest the children). 
Evil i., quite simply, theeother (suppressed) half of a relationship, and 
thus ic will find a way out somewhere. We deny the natural beauty of 
the pt wer of the body, it is evil, as the mysteries which were dedicated 
to it were branded evil. Having successfully labelled it, we now know 
what zo do with it: eliminate it, overcome it with good. But now, 
quite rightly, it will be feared, for it must break out elsewhere. Sure 
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enough, out it comes in this lu t to negate zhe power of others (their 
daimon) in one vast hermaphr-ditic soc-etv. Thus the sweetness and 
poetry of Jesus is fixed eternclly in the tneology of Paul wkich is 
und to give rise, as D. H. Lawrence po:ats out in Apocalypse, to 
the final outburst of negated >ower, t.e. hatred—in Revelation. The 
circle is complete, and we feel a straightfcrwerd tyranny comparatively 
honest compared with this dog--n-the-manger rule of the saints. 

And where is the blunder? surely in the attempt to run before we 
can walk; and to run all the ame. Good i not thus to be hopefully 
separated from evil; life is no a struggle zn and on and up and up. 
Feed my lambs—not cram them till they bist; and don’t torget the 
other half of the process, as Dean Switt was so keen to do, a good 
evacuation of the bowels (Angl~-Saxon teing taboo). Love is real and 
so is power; hate is power deried. This is what we learn in the more 
intimate sphere of man and woman, and the lesson is applicable to 
society. There is the fusion of opposites ir 1ce, but this cannot happen 
unless each is polarised on his oz her own power. (Not will, oh, dear no! 
What I mean is that each is a clear individuality open—body and 
spirit—to the power of the beyond, and thea the meeting is possible ; 
for only then is it possible to meet the other as other as well as like, 
not just a case of mutual ages for the Htivation of the SeLhood. 
Only then does the rainbow fo-m between.) A Community cannot be 
founded on goodwill ; it will fe ter and szin= to heaven. It can only be 
founded on a common fearless yet woncering search for truth. What 
man wants the goodwill of a woman? If one cannot love, one can 
only let alone ; and even wher one does. Icve, much of the art lies in 
letting be. 

By analogy I am sceptical cf the success of the Mahatmas Gandhi 
and Murry. The delightfully malicious parable of Confucius and 
Robber Chih told by Chuang T. u springs to mind. Healing is not thus 
to be bought en masse. The ab=raction af tre deepest truth is the most 
damnable lie. D. H. Lawrence’sinsight in the microcosm (quoted above 
from Glad Ghosts) is applicable in the macrocosm. Peace does not lie 
in a battle of fixed wills either -idlent or no-violent, although this is a 
natural issue to institutional ( .e. Paulire) Christianity. It consists in 
each achieving his own balancc :n spontaneity, and none can do it on 
behalf of his neighbour. ‘Oneness makes war and the obsession of 
oneness.” 


“Therefore the sage relie on actionless activity, 
Carries on wordless teacaing, 
But the myriad creatures are work=d upon by him: he does 
not disown them.” {Tao Teh CE ng). 
(This does not mean what you =hink, dear reader, so watch your step!) 
Thus D. H. Lawrence’s messaze still holds true: 


“In a great issue like war there is nothing to be done in Nurry’s 
sense. Probably not for many, marry v2ars will men start <o ‘do’ 
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something. And even then, only atter they have changed gradually 
and deeply... . And one can do mothing but fight tooth and nail 
zo defend the new shoots of life rom being crushed out and let 
=hem grow. We can’t make life. We can but fight for the life that 
2TOWS in us.” 
KENNETH PRIDE 


Run a Needle Round Eternity 


(Margin notes written after finding =n album of gramophone records 
of classical music and playing them © difficult circumstances.) 


Pee : Daring to ask whaz- cannot be answered. Poetry : 
Daring to answer what cannot t= asked. Music: Daring to ask 
what can be answered—and answerir=. 

Great music takes the burden from history by reminding us that 
histcry is the warmth within the heart. The experience and experiences 
whic each man must have, according~—o his kind, or perish; the time- 
less =ndurances; the simple things, known to all if they knew it, 
whica adepts call the Higher Truths. Yes, the communion of picking 
a common bone of profound banality 

Yet great music is impersonal. It asks us to share but it does not 
attack the emotions. The business of living by a rule, not under it: 
the majesty of the subject who know: His King: and the strength of 
the hristian sacrifice—that you carnot be called upon to sacrifice 
your soul. 

Great music: Man and Destiny. Light music: Man and Muses. 
Charity to oneself begins by listening -= great music. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON 


From a Notebook 


NDER the affirmations of the creeds there would seem to 

be an independent assumpticn of immortality, manifested 
by what one might call the trustfu_ insouciance of common-day. 
At this unconsidered, complacent, and indiscriminate level of 
consciousness, how often we go bout our ordinary tasks and 
amusements as if we were to live r ever; as if there would be 
alweys another morging for adve:ure, discovery, wonder and 
revelation. Thus, for long periods we may exist in the comfort 
of a negative certainty ; and be dis arbed, only at rare intervals, 
by te remembrance that we are mortal creatures within a world 
which we love, and yet can cheris~ so indifferently. 


WILLIAM ASCOT 


J. H. WATSON 


LEADERS OF THE BLIND 


ABOUR and Socialism we interchangeable terms in Press 

usage. Because of this “here exists a conviction, without 
reality, that Labour is inevi-ably Socialism, and that the insti- 
tutions of Labour are the clues to the xind of Socialism inherent 
in the institution, each playirg its par- to bring about ‘Socialism 
in our time’. A glance at the function of the two gigantic insti- 
tutions Labour has built up will disillusion us quickly. The 
Co-operative Movement is ore of the largest, if not the largest, 
single trading unit in the ccuntry. The original intention—to 
do away with private profits »v co-operative buying and selling 
~~has proved a myth. No doubt the ménufacture of goods of 
first-class quality, under gooc conditicns, with wage guarar.tees 
of a comparatively high standard, is a fine accomplishment ; 
but the dominating factor i1 the movement is the dividend, 
together with the interest on nvestmeits Surely, if we pretend 
to give members the benef of co-operative trading, as an 
_ initial step to Socialism, and ostensibly share among the mem- 
bers the money which would #therwise go into a private owner’s 
pockets, the least we can exDect is cheaper goods. This does 
not happen. He is a lucky working-man to-day who can afford 
to deal at the Co-op. Prices r2 prohibitive. 

It would be interesting tc know how many of the three- 
quarters-of-a-million unemplcyed deal there. Few, if any. On 
the other hand, the lower m ddle classes are well catered for. 
The advantage of having ycur money, house, insurance and 
funeral benefit under one recf is very obvious to the low- 
salaried class. But the real sneg is the dividend. Take that away 
and little is left. The policy £ most Co-perative Stores is to 
fix the dividend first, and Lase the pr:ce list on that. For 
instance, milk and tobacco are sold at a Icss, owing to the high 
dividend rate paid on such purchases. It must be made up on 
other commodities. There is nothing to prevent the astute 
shopper from purchasing tho:e goods of a standard price and 
collaring the dividend. Once hat becames possible, and many 
do it, we may call it what we like, bu: it isn’t Socialism. Nor 
does it seem possible to have a socialist experiment in a capi- 
talist society, at any rate, on -: large scale. On the other hand, 
there is little excuse for the inefficiency and muddle of the 
Co-ops. A visit to a multiple s 1op will quickly prove it. 
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Taus it is that when we hear spokesmen of Labour support- 
ing the war effort on the grounds that Hitler liquidated the 
German Co-operative Movement, .ve are deceived into thinking 
it a menace to Socialism, when in fact there is no socialist insti- 
tution to destroy in this country. “he working classes are senti- 
mertal; which means that they tink of the past, and they are 
prome to think of their institutions as being faithful to the spirit 
which inspired them. There is ittle of the hypocrite about 
Bevan, Hicks, or even Citrine. They deceive themselves far 
more than they deceive others; bat the parliamentarians, intel- 
lectaals, journalists and gossip-vriters are another kettle of 
fish. Their golden rule is to be blind to the faults in the instity- 
tiors they are supposed to direct This is more apparent when 
we .ook at the Unions. More vitaperation has been poured on 
Adolf’s head because he liquidated the Trade Unions in 
Germany than for any other act Df his. It is one thing to con- 
dore the act, and another to pretend that the liquidation was 
strixing at the roots of Socialism Let us peep at the practice of 
Enzlish Trade Unions. 

So far as higher wages and better conditions have come 
through Union activity, no one will deny the value of their 
wo-k. Nor is there any evidence that the capitalist system 
wiLingly yields some of its fruts to unorganised labour, in 
spie of the apparently generous terms of some industrialists ; 
bur for some time we have beer so interdependent that extra 
` wazes to one class of worker could only come from a corre- 
sponding cut to other classes. The idea that Socialism can 
arcive via the Trade Unions is nothing but pious cant. Even 
so long ago as 1908, in the beilermakers’ strike, it was the 
lakourer who lined up in the soup queue. Ask the blacksmith’s 
striker, the plumber’s mate, the fitter’s labourer, what equality 
he shares with the artisan. Aad in an industry which has 
different grades of labour in on- Union, such as the railways, 
their struggle is not between owners and men, but between the 
diterent grades. In fact, the encmy in every Union meeting is 
the section that exploits the rest. As the essential belief of 
Czpitalism is that man should b= free to make money, so Trade 
Union practice supports the right of the skilled man to have 
economic advantagts at the expanse of the unskilled man. Fur- 
tharmore, even between skilled men there is friction. The build- 
inz trade is idle now, and likely -o remain so until the end of the 
war. But the industrial bricklayer is working a hundred hours 
a week. No doubt it would be difficult to apportion the work; 
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naintenance work in modern industry neans that repairs 
cannot be done until the plan is idle, hence the amount of 
week-end work. But why is the responsibi ity for working out 
ı more equitable way left entirdy with the owners? One never 
rears of a Union voluntarily accepting or agitating for an 
agreement which will bring ore man off the dole and lessen 
he hours of another. 

Always, and always, we come to the question of unemploy- 
nent. Until the Unions get down to the solution of that 
juestion, with the willingness to forego some of their 
yrivileges if necessary, Trades Unionizm will remain as 
‘emote from Socialism as any oter part of the capitalist system. 
We hear much talk of the worth of “xbour. The system 
vhich pays a railway signalmar less than t1ree pounds a week, 
ind a train-driver five, savours more of Beclam than of rational 
society. Thus we see that T-ade Uniors have become an 
ntegral part of the capitalist system, embracing as they do the 
»hilosophy which regards the intrinsic man as of less worth 
han wealth, and the simple haman right of the least of men 
© earn his bread, of less impo tance than the right of another 
o take-two men’s wages. 

With these things in our mir ds, we can see that the Unions 
ire not only alien to Socialisn , but mere y another capitalist 
vested interest determined, above everythi-g, to keep the capi- 
alist economy going. When the Labou Party became tae 
nouthpiece of the T.U.C., its policy became part of Capi- 
alism, and we are left with the uneasy fee ing that the vigour, 
sourage and creative endeavour needed to -sher in a new world 
rder is as remote from the Trade Union m nd as from the most 
lyed-in-the wool Tory. Socialism must mean the end of Uniors, 
t it is to mean anything. Unlappily, Labour is not the only 
lass which seeketh its own. Only an educated rank and file 
‘an bring order—international order out cf the present chaos. 
When we see what kind of edacation is available to working- 
slass leaders—a few months’ course in Marxism, or a few years’ 
iaggling with managements, a system which rarely allows any- 
hing but shoddy, second-hanc contact with the fruits of civi- 
isation—need we wonder at th= dilemmat Nay, should we rot 
marvel that working-class leaders have Leen as fine as they 
nave ? Blunderers, perhaps; bw it would take genius to assimi- 
ate the knowledge needed for modern problems, and whetler 
yenius starves in a garret or hrives on the good old private 
ncome, he is never found in a pit, at the plough, or on an 
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assembly belt. Bright ones cone down from the universities, 
full of theories; but with the best will in the world they appear 
to have acquired strange inhik tions which prevent them from 
becoming men of destiny. Loyalties to ideas may be theirs; 
but where is the loyalty to mankind? 

What we need are not leaders, but prophets and saviours. 
We need men to weep over a mad world, to carry suffering 
humanity in their arms if need be: to suffer the children to 
. come to them and to bear them up lest they dash their feet 
against the stones. Until that day, humanity will lie frozen at 
the roots, blasted in the flower come war or peace. Perhaps a 
day will dawn when men will sze that to be idle and indifferent 
is the supreme immoral act; that to allow things to happen 
carries less justification than deliberately to do wrong. For this 
is the sin of the world, the sin of allowing evil because we never’ 
sought te do good. We need *o beware lest passive resistance 
‘should mean tolerating the worst anywhere, and pacifism stand 
for the capacity to enjoy peac= rather than make it. Criticism 
of the defects of another is eas- ; but what have we, you and Í, 
done about it in the past ? And what are we pennie do in 


the future ? i 


r 
Vesper 


HE h: .s recede, 

The rivers creep, 
The wideszread deed 
Delivers sl=ep. 


The stars siine bright, 
The worksuops glow. 
The eyes <= fight 
Alight -belew. 


The fabric pwl’s 

Monoxide Ereath 

Fore-heralds howls 
a Announcing death. 


The columaed fight’s 
Astounding length 
Attacks the night’s 
Evasive strength. 
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An awful moth, 
I!lumined, slides 
From cold-flame wrath 
Of insecticces, 


And projectiles 
Anticipate 
Deluding wiles 
And deton ite, 


And hail cf Hell 
Afflicts the plane, 
And fragile shell 
Dissolves n flame. 


The burniig thing’s 
Own self cremates 
In flaming ring 

Of remote hates. 


The rivers creep, 

The comet falls; 

Sweet Christ, how steep 
Are Heaven’s walls! 


The hills recede, 
The rivers creep, 
The lonely deed 
Estranges sleep. 


ALEX SUTHERLAND 


ELISABETH MYERS 


R. L P. 


- LL this smoky apricot ligat, the inte-t figures—everybody 
doing something vehemertly—a dark bearded face here, a 
big out-thrust thigh there, the snowy head of a hound looking 
out would put you in mind of a mangilec tapestry. : 
In Anna Milroy’s one-roon shack (that one time was a 
garage), there is more merriment and nc se this evening than 
there is right to be in any sngle enclosure under the starry 
sky of the night-time. 
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Fellows are playing cards and darts, smoking seegars, 
teking snuff, aiming spits in a turf-basket that never holds turf, 
tre gramophone is skriking “Rose of No Man’s Land,” 
wnisky (guaranteed illegitimate poteen), hot tea and soda-cake 
ake going the round, the two ei] lamps with their flames like 
si ver roses are giving off the surging brown light, and Anna 
Milroy herself is lolling on a settle-bed in the corner under 
the fettered caresses of Myles Delaney, a swart burly man with 
a walnut-coloured goatee whose eyes would mince you. He has 
been Anna’s fancy man for the East six months. 

Everybody is making hot ride conversation. Everybody is 
heving the time of their lives. 

On the table, which is drawm into a shadowy corner of the 
bm room out of reach of the jocand lamplight, lies a body in a 
ccfiin, being Pax Milroy, Annz’s husband, who has been out 
o£ the world two days and was œly this afternoon placed in his 
‘v.olet covered shell, with inerior lined and padded with 
svansdown within a wax-polisied outer case, well smooth, 
being’ fitted with gold handles’. 

But Pax is not screwed dowr yet, for don’t you know, Dr. 
Tolly Collins who’s made out the death certificate is such a 
skirmishing boozy old bastard <e’s apt to make a mistake, so 
th2 lid is off Pax to give him chence of revival, and every once 
and again somebody’ll think on get up and go and stick a pin 
in himself to help the red life tœ rise in him. 

it is also the reason why, so fr, a proper wake is not in full 
pelt for him. They are going <o give him till midnight and 
then start the roaring. Kevin Liddy and Art Sweetman have 
a whole basket of bets on whaher Pax WILL or WON'T. 
Tke room is divided into two camps with these villains at their 
head. 

Nobody knows what Anna Milroy is thinking about the 
death; not that anyone knows at any time what is passing 
th-ough her mind. 

Tall she is, with wonderful dark auburn hair, the eyes 
grzen unfathomable stars, the mouth one geranium—a com- 
pendium of all those airy tricke that make such a woman a 
cress between a siren and a sair:. The sort men will die’ for— 
and do. This Mylés Delaney is viven with love of her, and so 
is zhe Celtic heart of every other man in the room. 

The gramophone leaves off stœeling its way through its old 
ancient tune, and Taig McCanr who is an insurance tout by 
day and a poet in homespun treusers by night, tucks his lute 
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under his hand and tears a w ld melancł.oly tune out of it to 
which a man begins singing in one of :hose rich lost Ir-sh 
voices. Following, Taig raps out a jig so irresistible that, 
meaning small disrespect to she coffin in its lonely corne:— 
and it has a little desert of flcor space around it—the most of 
the company rise to their feet, knocking back chairs and 
restraining hands, and lift th2:r legs til the room is all one 
thunder. 

All this time the two at the side of the hearth, Anna Milroy 
and Myles Delaney, never lzave off searching each other’s 
faces, looking maybe for Hy 3rasil and maybe for nothing’ at 
all—but looking: and him ccming out ith such expressions 
as “Silk of the Kine’, ““Boght Vein of my Heart”, and 
“Róisín Dubh”, which better men than tim wrote and meant 
mystically for all holy Ireland, not one lone woman, be she 
never so choice, enchanting o- cushy to be with. 

Towards half-past eleven, F ory Melia gets up with a candle 
and a pin and teeters across -o the corg Holding the candle 
high in the air, he stares dowa at the decd man, whose charm- 
ing curly black hair is all in fight around his sharpened high- 
boned face, and whose big nase sticks tp violently above his 
hollowed cheeks till you are Icst to the hr morous tenderness of 
his mouth. 

‘‘Begod’’, says Rory, softly, ‘‘you’d an almighty big rose 
on yous, mister honey! Like 1 bloody trombone that nose, me 
bucko, and your heart was a: big, dear! Ach! You were the 
decentest skin in the world !’ 

Rory lifts the sleeve of the grave shir-, looks rapaciously at 
the filigree bangle Pax is be_ng buried with—the only thing 
of material value he ever pcssessed—ard which Rory would 
like to steal but ruefully decides he must not. He gives Pax a 
friendly jab of the pin and goes back to poker and poteen. 
Everyone becomes absorbed <fresh in what he is at. 

Before so long there is sorre slight commotion in the coffin. 
The eyes of Pax open frown ngly: thes slowly begin to zake 
in and transmit to his wander ng mind the import of the sp-uce 
grave-shirt, and the ‘violet : overed she l, with interior bned 
and padded with swansdown . -e 

But Pax Milroy was always the man to take a joke ageinst 
himself. He lies for a few minutes listening sardonically enough 
to the stupifying blather goiaz on round him. 

‘“You mucked my bloody «rick, you =owsie, you P? 


“n other drain o -he whisky ?”’ 
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“Dhry up! Or have I to give yous one in the kisser ?”’ 

‘Give us another tune out of your lute, McCann”. 

“What are you but a dirty Political?’ | 

All that, with shipping on tLe Liffey letting a belch or two 
as a sign from the illimitable n ght. 

Taig, with his lute, gives ’ent ‘“The Snowy-Breasted Pearl”, 
ard when the music is under way, Pax raises his head 
cautiously and looks about. 

So—it is something for th2 ‘“‘dead’’ to see—the ruttish 
gesconding crew, all uncaring, their boozy faces streaming 
- heat, their tongues a-wag in the full of their cupidity and pride, 
their fists tight with playing-ca-ds or beer-pots, an old faggot 
or acreepy stool telling fortunes, the votive light in its crimson 
bewl burning before the picture of Our Lady Star of the Sea, 
th= little flames running on tke hearth like flowering gorse, 
the hound squinting cynically in its place, and the corp’s own 
wie sitting enthralled in another man’s arms. 

It is a fine sight for any corp to see, and it’s a fine thing for 
that corp to be able to see it without a closed-up mind, and feel 
himself so benefited by his exp2rience of two days out of the 
thzee-dimension scene that he’s not touched or crushed, but 
locks out from some remote tranquil eyrie from which the 
doings of this goddamned wcrld seem far-off, mangy and 
absurd, yet not to be despised Why, such a corp, though 
breathing, is as dead as the bes’, such extra-terrestrial wisdom 
having come to it. 

>ax’s eyes remain longest or his lovely faithless wife. No 
snule touches the lips of the “dead”? man, but its triumph is 
in his eyes as he comes to his decision. His head falls back 
‘on the elegant pillow. Composing himself again as one who 
is dead, he says, without speaking, 

“Sure, I’m tired to death! They’ve all turned their backs 
on me an’ it’s time I turned me back on meself! It would be 
a sorrowful thing an’ I climbed out of this grand outfit, noth- 
ing on me but this shift, to pulvzrise these playboys in the full 
of their tide. My wife wouldn’t love me for it at all. An’ I 
meself couldn’t be a taste happ-er than I am at this minute. 
Pm the same as dgad, an’ I get great advantage from it”. 

At midnight they troop over im a body to look at him. 

“It’s God’s darling he is now”, claims Rory Melia in a 


blurred confident voice. cup 
Everybody bursts out crying. on fx 
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_ LIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS 


. SUPPOSE it’s Hitler’ s fault—what isn’tt—but we seem 

> to be suffering’ just now from a very bad attack of goodness. 
j gpeate, feclingr ‘and probably in reaction, but I find the 
present pursuit and adulaticr: of moral virtue very boring. I 
hepe it does not mean that we are doomed to react to Hitler 
for’ the remainder of our lives. 

Hitler has. become: mons cous onthe Bush imagination 
because he is without certaia moral compunctions. The sense 
that the loss of these mears the end of those moral values 
which have sustained Eurcoean civilisation for centuries is 
undoubtedly the profound season for the panic he has suc- 
ceeded in creating. People wa for canturies have taken certain 
moral values for granted, a- basic and established, now find 
them radically unstable. The really unanswerable case against 
Hitler has of course been previded ky himself, not by a policy 
of ruthlessness nor even by his cruelty and persecution, but 
by the quiet, resolved and deliberate murder of his own friends 
in June, 1936. He became a monster, not by his legal enact- 
ments but by his defiance of them: by stepping above the law 
and making himself the ema.diment of avenging justice, by 
being at once judge, jury < ind executioner of men who had 
been his intimate assoctates. 

That crime was appalling’ and every man of moral sense 
was appalled by it at the time; for the personification of 
justice which he assumed is -eally a sin against the majesty 
and justice of God. Our coaception of justice is based upon 
respect for law and its disintzrested and impersonal operation ; 
and this respect is really deved from a traditional belief in 
the justice of God and its p2rfect impartiality. For any man, 
therefore, to declare himself to be the personal embodiment 
‘of justice is complete blaspmemy, and iteis as a blasphemer 
against one of the cardinal tenets of human religion that Hitler 
stands indicted before the world. Hence the almost universal 
fear of him, outside that megion wherein he appears as a 
saviour. 

That he not only does sc appear, but that in fact he has 

A 
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proved’ ‘himself to be a saviour, et a out wel Ay 
in a couple of notable articles in The Times tor March 7th 
and 8th last. There it' was fnade plain that black as Hitler is, 
bloody and full of revenge zs all his major actions have been, 
he is also a far greater idezlist, and a much more personally 
disinterested’ man than most of his critics. But where he is 
pLenomenal is not in his desire foz power but in his confessed 
akrogation of those’ moral tmpediments which stand between 
the generality of men and their desire for power. Hitler made 
his will to the liberation of Germany absolute, and it is as the 
inzarnation of absolute will that he has become the terror of 
the world. ` 

However, I did not set out to discuss Hitler, but rather to 
decry the vogue he has caused, in this country at least, of 
Sunday school goodness. 

On all hands now one meets with this elevation of moral 
virtue as the_all-important requirement of the age. It has 
become the accepted ideal. The Churches have cashed in on 
it- The radio has become :ts unblushing instrument. Public 
prayers that we may all be-made models of self-perfection are 
daly authorised. There’s a eu hue and cry in pursuit of 
the good. This only becomes intelligible when we perceive that 
it arises from the need of compensation, for the prevalent con- 
„scious concealment of the true. On the one hand-we have 
propaganda, so studious in its discrimination among the 
known facts that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
truth regarding them has become mythological: on the other 
w2 have a persistent inculcation of the doctrine that as persons 
and as a nation we are ‘Christian’ and therefore ‘good.’ In 
tis conviction it becomes :he State: duty of the Churches to 
teach us that each one-of us has an: ideal opportunity for be- 
coming the very incarnation of goodness, And that is the 
popular doctrine now current. Without wanting to incite any- 
one to pursue evil in’ reac-ion to this reaction, I confess to 
finding the arhbition to o SO wonderfully good extremely 
boring. 

And not only boring, burt greatly: misleading. For the pur- 
siit of goodness now stands in ‘che way of something much 
more important: the search.for wisdom and understanding’. 
‘# man may be- good within the circle of a very small number 
-œ apprehensions. That is all right so long as those appre- 
hensions represent the limits of his intelligent consciousness ; 
‘bait if his” circle- of good is so small, so cyibbed, so: cabined, 
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so confined that the incursion of truth from without completely 
` destroys the man’s integrit~. then goocness has been proved 
to be a false lodestar and he can never again become good until 
he has forgotten and forsaken its pursuit in his veneraticn for 
truth. 

Thousands of people ir Britain tc-day are seeking to 
become models of religious virtue. Tha- may be an improve- 
ment on Hitler’s effort; but actually it tuzns out to be not much 
better, and it may even be intrinsically worse, because evil 
pursued with intent will gi-e evil a form, which may be cast 
out; but ‘good’ that’is only contraction from evil is a mere 
negation. Such people are not acting from their humanity 
as imaginative beings, but merely reacting to a truly craven 
fear of personal calamity. z.ad fear, whether of good or evil, 
is the worst of all guides to human conduct. It withers up 
the soul, prevents its living expression, confines the creature 
within himself, and frustraces the generous a of Life 
itself. 

The will to good, in the. limited, behaviourist or au-hori- 
tarian mode now so much -n fashion, BS misleading because, 
being self-regarding, it soo turns.to evil. in the shape of 
self-righteousness. And sef-righteousn2ss is very precisely 
what is not wanted by this >suntry to-day. What is Wwan-ed, is 
the exercise of the imaginative intelligence which. can look 
upon both the activities of a1man good and human evil with- 
out fear and become capable of understanding the underlying 
and psychological causes cf human accion. Only by under- 
standing shall we overcom: the plagues that beset tis: mere 
reaction to them is as ineffective as the repetition of incanta- 
tions was to the people of Lendon in 1655. “Lord have mercy 
upon us” is’ a good prayer and worthy of all repetition, but 
‘Lighten our. darkness we beseech Th2e O Lord’ is much 
better, particularly in days of mental, spiritual and phvsical 
black-out. “Why callest tou, me gooc?” We do, ‘not need 
to be compelled to the impessible stasis of being good. We 
need to know and to understand and to act upon understanding. 

Perhaps the chief reason why this unattached, self-conscious 
and rather mean desire to ke good is sa much to be deplored 
is that it neglects the wisdom and uncerstanding of human 
behaviour known always |y great rel.gion but now made 
secularly available by the esearches of modern psychology. 
Much knowledge and understanding of the springs of human 
action have been discovere. in the last decade or so by the 
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study. of childlife, of criminality and its causes, by psycho- 
logical analysis and by the patient study of social science. 
None of these by themselves is sufficient, to prevent man from 
reverting to barbarism and indulging in his old habit of trying 
to cure his neuroses by war. But they have pointed collectively 
in the direction of enlightenment and human salvation, That 
we should neglect the need for thelr extension to the fields of 
political and national behaviour, and retire upon the, platitu- 
dinous will to individual good, is really a regression and not 
at all the discovery of religion it is pretended to be by those 
who ‘are now teaching orthodox perfectionism. Hitler may he 
and is a very bad man. You and I may be very good. But 
unless we are capable of seeing him as resultant and therefore 
not phenomenal, we shall fail to solve the problem of our time 
and destiny, and the war we are waging against him will in 
effect be quite endless. For the man may be set aside, as Kaiser 
Wilhelm was; but if the causes of which he is the effect and - 
embodiment are not understood, tien the springs of his evil 
power will remain hidden until they give birth to fresh 
manifestations which will again appear phenomenal. ‘‘Resist 
not Evil’ implies the power to assess, to discount. and ulti- 
mately to assimilate evil until it becomes transformed. Evil 
will only be fought by those to whom it appears as reality. 
But God is the only reality. And the psychological tragedy of 
war is apparent when appearance fights appearance while 
reality or truth is openly crucified by priestly propaganda that 
nails human intelligence to half-truths and makes the halo of 
human suffering its crown of glory. There is only one war 
worth fighting to-day. It is not war for-the recovery of personal 
or national or even international good, but for the recovery of 
truth. When we can open the windows of our minds to the 
whole truth, we shall know evil for what it is worth, and dis- | 
coyer that, like darkness, it is assimilated by light. Then the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil will no longer obsess us 
and we shall again begin to eat of the tree of life. 


JACK COMMON 


A TURN AT THE TRANCE : 


ERY often the greatest turn in any evolution is T one 

nobody intended taking, which was never in debate, 
neither. willed for nor fought against. For instance, if you 
consider all the things people have tried to do or to-prevent 
happening in the last 150 years, and try to estimate their 
effect. on the way we live, vou’d find that not one of them 
is nearly as important as -he success we've had in merely 
multiplying ourselves. Of course, we had the grub for it, the 
hygiene, the ability to hose and carry. All the same we 
didn’t need to spread oursel~es like that. We increased. Europe 
twenty-fold at least, Americ: sixty-fold, India goodness-only- 
knows. And as this unconsrious inflation of the fleshly globe 
was accidental and not over-sudden, we took it all in good 
part. We stretched out a few more suburbs every year, built 
bigger ships, schools, hosp-tals, and enlarged the electorate. 
There was no suth furore as would have occurred if we’d 
acquired nineteen new Eurcpes in full going order, or paved 
the whole Atlantic with brand-new American States. Com- 
placently we patted the avcirdupois, put it down to progress 
and the. general tendency everything showed to have six 
noughts behind it. 

Yet the natural effect it Lad on people was to make them 
individually unimportant. One opinion, one taste, one fist 
simply could not register. Yeu had to belong to the six-nought 
family. before you had any public existence at all, and even 
then you were only statistic]: No. 13569 of Ward 5, shilling 
an hour labour unit, tenant.ng Type 3 house, and having 
3-7 children. Nobody kncws how much singularity was 
repressed until it became disase, for the hypnotism of the big 
number lay on the hospital too and the tantrums of the flesh 
were herded into diagnosti- categories large enough to be 
handled by mass-production medicine. However that may be, 
the most obvious result is tLat everywhere practically all folk 
are passivists, putters-up. It is no use taking a Gallup survey 
to them in the hope of fintting out what they really think 
about any of the isues or preblems : they have to put up with 
them. Their experience of peace is that if you lose a job; what 
has happened is that you’ve been included in the large-scale 
phenomenon of Unemployment; their experience of war is 
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that it doesn’t matter whether you feel war-like or never want 
a quarrel, you’ve got caught up in the totalitarian wave. 
What do you do in either case? Kick? No use: it néeds forty 
million boots. There is no immediate action possible and 
therefore ‘the ordinary man, being no long-term imaginer, 
close-hauls his attitude for a course of least resistance. He 
accepts the almost universal fate of being quite irresponsible 
for anything that happens. In general, you may safely con- 
clude that the human race is not master of its destiny, nor 
even a wilful user of its wealth and equipment. It is, cor- 
porately, a sleep-walking Gulliver led round the brinks of 
disasters by Lilliputian strings. 

That is why many of the most usual activities have a 
trance-like and insane look about them. Factory-work, now, 
ihat.should be real if anything is, because it is the original 
brass tack of our civilisation. Well, hark to a slice of life. 

| have been working in a local factory recently. It employed 
some 250 people. Note that number: in most centuries that 
amount of adults with their dependants would constitute a 
prosperous village, maintaining several farms, a: handsome 
church, seven or eight pubs, all in the full glow of ‘activity. 
In a modern town, I have known a group of just that size 
controlling in their spare time a dramatic society and small 
theatre, an orchestra, choir, lecture-hall and café. Only 250— 
one nought in it. This place has an output, of course; it makes 
a great number of useful articles, hawse-pipes, petrol-tank 
linings, insulating tape, prepared rubber; all things of advan- 
tage to somebody. But how? Nobody has any sense of belong- 
ing to the place. Factory tradition is-that a worker is simply 
a casual seller of labour who gives.an hour of his time for a 
certain price, in this case 1s. 2d. When he is no longer needed 
he gets an hour’s notice and out goes he. That hour dominates 
his whole life there. If he is two minutes Jate in the morning, 
he loses half-an-hour; if he rushes out two minutes early at 
the end of his shift, he loses a quarter; if he is well in with 
the foreman, or the firm is very busy, he gets some ‘extra 
hours in—it’s a good week; if he is ill and loses a day, he has 
a thin pay-packet; in fact, throughout his working life he 
is on hire, a sort o human taxi. How much he’s got on the 
clock spells new boots or:wet feet for his kids, beer or fire- 
side. for Sunday night. - - 

Now a normal day is 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. There is one hour 
off for dinner, so you haye only nine hours on the clock. If 
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you happen to live a‘ god vay’ ‘from the factory, as’ many of 
‘us do, it is another hour each way cycling. For nine hours 
actually ticking, you've spent- twelve of your own. Every 
morning before dawn our s-attered 250 are pushing off down 
dark roads, pursuing the uncertain wobble of a blacked-out 
bike-lamp, and each and all asking themselves the question, 
Shall I make the clock? Taat is about all you are likely to 
think until hard going up tae’ hills has warmed you, and the 
sight of the earliest dawn-3'00m on: the roofs and walls of 
the town has put some heart into the day. It then occurs 
to you, that it would be rather nice to be out if you weren’t 
going where you are going. After ‘that pious reflection you 
swing into a dodging streem of red tail-lights (there’s still 
the ground-dark blowing’or the roads), step cn it for the last 
hill and take a deep' breath of the mingled smoke of five 
factories. Swing left up the yard and you’re at the Clock. 8.1 
a.m.—made it; reach for a fag-end. . 2\~blasphemy ; light a 
whole fag. 

The works consist of'a number of fong shops, machines 
and benches on the concrete floors, belts beneath the painted- 
out glass-roofs, and all arc grey with chalk-dust. After an 
hour or so the workers are srey with it, too. Grey-haired men 
and girls pass among the ‘zenches, from. machine to chalk- 
tray, and as production gets really under way'a sight of the 
mill is an introduction to a’ new ring of the “Inferno. People 
move dimly, shapes in a chalk-mist becoming flies in milk 
zis they near the door;' thé big calendars clang, and ar un- 
breathable chemical. smelt- >oisons: all. Because of that the 
folk in the next shop sometimes keep the communicating door 
shut. "They have chalk themselves: but. ‘not smell, ‘only what 
seeps in as-seep it must. ‘Tl moulders never close their door. 
They want air of any’ ‘sort So long as’ it’ S cool. They sweat 
always because il is hott there—that is a bare statement 
stripped for publication of =ll the adjectives ‘without which it 
has never been made before. The cutters’ and packers’ ‘is cool, 
without chalk, and: nearly’ aint-free, provided the ‘spreaders’ 
door is kept closed; for the lòng spreading machines, continu- 
ally pass great sheets. of insulating tape over steam pips in 
order: to dry out the naphtha ‘ftom ‘the solution. That’s an- 
‘other smell: naphtha. Next door, ‘solution boils all: day in the 
mixers; and a whiff of it stevs a ‘the. throat Tike? ‘Varnish. 

All day long, and, somet més all ‘night, ‘the inhabitants of 
this ‘Strange poet go "thiugh thêir ‘accustomed motions. 
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They are. never. off nee feet except for a, ten-minute break 
mid-morning and the lunch-hour. When they do emerge into 
sunshine, they look extremely ill, everyone of them. You 
Gould draft the whole crowd into a sanatorium immediately 
without anyone suspecting’ you’d made a-mistake. They eat 
very little, too, and drink quantities of milk (provided free to 
the worst cases ‘by the management) in order to keep the chalk 
down. This is lucky in one way because, if. you watch the 
clock, the smallest restaurant meal takes one hour off the pay, 
ae couple of pints at the local takes, another, twenty. of the 
cheapest fags yet one more. The pay-packet.is a sort of egg- 
timer put right way up on Friday, and the sand running out 
al] the week. 

Nevertheless it is for that hourly dole these people have 
come together, and no other reason. There is hardly a job in 
the place which anyone would choose to do for his own 
pleasure. Why then? In peace time, fear of unemployment; 
to-day, fear of the army. Dissatisfaction is chronic, but if you 
point to the simplest solution you a “ told "I could walk 
straight out of here into the army,” or “I’ve got a Jovely 
exemption.” — . 

< There’s that and more. A man tends to become ine thing 
his neighbours take him for. Nothing is so true.as a long- 
continued libel. We know this to Þe correct as applied to 
children, since for a long time we’ve educated them, on that 
principle. To one boy. we say, with all the reiteration of private 
and public school, ‘‘You’re one of the nobs, you. are,” until 
the lad can hardly help looking nobbish, no matter what his 
own invincible bit of singularity. is whispering to him. He 
may be as right ás you or I, rain or trivets; but he’d have 
hard, work to get a policeman to hic him, a judge to refuse him 
another chance, or the army to let him stay in the ranks. 
Whats the use of trying to recover his true colours? Most 
likely it is only by perpetrating another more outrageous 
libel on himself that he can escape the one given him (see 
News of the World and lists of fashionable revolutionaries), 

The factory-worker’s position is similar, though not. so 
paradoxical. He starts as a boy usually, and he comes at once 
into a focus of regard which sees in him nothing more than 
another human taxi’ or clock-puncher. It is strong, that look 
—ultra-violet—so strong that even an adult like. myself, well- 
tanned in a different slander, can be made to stumble at it. 
Now for years the boy will run to the clock-routine. His 
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imagination will dwindle ¿nd dwindle, unfed in the tiring 
hours, the monotonous work, the oath-bound talk, until the 
number of things he thinks he cannot. Fe will become far too 
Jong for him to remember. In all that time, not one bit of 
the factory comes under hs control; Fe never has to think 
where the products are gorg, or to join with his mates in 
schemes for the improvemert of the premises; he never makes 
a responsible decision. Tha: is why the process is trance-like 
and unreal, a round like that of the thresher’s horse. It dis- 
enfranchises a man complewly. He-is not responsible. 

Because he isn’t, nobod~ else can Ee. We are embarked 
upon his business. The whole joke of the slander business is 
that it is he who is to be glorified in the transmutation of 
our chaos. There is no posible triumph which does not lift 
him up. The reason is that he represents most completely the 
submerged manhood of us «l. The name of soldier, the name 
of priest, the name of capimlist, the name of aristocrat, none 
of these say sesame to the common human creativity bolted 
down in every libelled maa. Worker, now, that is us. It is 
‘what you are if you lose yeur country, your profession, your 
creed, your wealth or your learning; it is what you are in the 
bare buff to which so mary are coming. The word acknow- 
ledges the truth about us man-is the animal that works. 
When we see that this realisation is aot to be escaped by 
playing about with caste aad race theories, we'll make some- 
thing fine of it, as our way is when we can’t find a mean 
way out. Meanwhile hang on to it yourself; and you'll get 
some fun out of foreign af-airs yet. : 


x t 


Chf Chaff 
HIS twelve burs raptur2 of song 
Prolonged without a pause 
Till the eve’s artheming 
ae Of rooks and dews, 
Has taught me 1 new tongue 
And bound me © a bird, 
A lonely fairy ta:ng 
That once I heard ‘ e 
o ¢ . Where a wild czar shouting rang... > 
From the anvil >f spring. Se 
. ROBERT FAULDS 


MARGARET J. BAKER 


THE SALE, 1938 


HE professional buyers’ cars stood near the. high garden 

wall half filling the narrow country road. They were very 
large and new but the chromium-plating on their wind screens 
and radiators was already tarnished and spotted with summer 
rain and they had the uncared-for look of cars which are only 
used for business. Looking in through the back windows one 
expected to see rows of sample dresses hanging bunched 
together behind dirty curtains. The city dust still covered 
their mudguards and windows. In this dust London idlers 
had drawn twists and words, ‘Tom is a Fool,’ ‘Dirty Pig,’ 
‘P.B. loves Rose’; there was a scrawled hammer and sickle 
with a crooked flash smeared across it and a swastika drawn 
the wrong way round. The muddled, twisted feelings of 
Shaftesbury Avenue and toe Charing Cross Road seemed to be 
brought by these dusty marks into the cool sleepiness of the 
country afternoon. Instead of the blackbird singing on the 
moss-covered wall one heard the scream of a road drill and 
saw a dirty milk bar with a man in flat pointed shoes leaning 
over the counter; one smelt the stuffy air as it was blown up 
from an underground station and saw a drv stone pavement 
with a smear of spittle by the lamp-post and overhead a 
closed sash window with a torn lace curtain pulled across the 
panes of dirty glass. 

In the garden on the other side of the wall the owners 
of the cars waited for the sale to begin. They wore square 
shouldered blue overcoats and bowler hats which left a dent 
in their white foreheads when they took them off to rub the 
drops of moisture from their faces. In the garden their dusti- 
ness and pallor showed clearly as the dust shows on the closed 
windows of a railway carriage when the sun first strikes 
through them in the spring. Their eyes were yellowed and 
shot with red veins, grease marks spotted their waistcoats, 
nicotine stains showed on their whitened hands. They blinked 
uncomfortably at the large uncared-for garden where the 
geraniums splashed scarlet from the flower beds and the daisies 
grew thickly on the uncut lawn under the heavy leafed trees 
with the old lady’s tit-boxes still nailed to their trunks. 

Behind the men in the house the sun shone through the 
french windows on to a large gilt mirror that hung on the 
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drawing-room wall. A numbered labe! gummed crookedly to 
one corner seemed to destro= all its dignity. Small damp marks 
round the edges showed for the first time. The mirror that 
had once reflected nervous naids waiting to be interviewed in 
the imposing Edwardian rcom, nephews and nieces spending 
the day with their aunt i2 the holidays, and the old lady 
herself with tortoise-shell combs in her hair and shoes with 
louis heels and little acorus on the ends of the laces, was 
now no more than a numo2ered piece of plate glass waiting 
to be cut up into mirrors for a dozen suburban bathrooms. 

Before it, all round thc room, saz the local housewives 
waiting to buy the old ladv’s furniture. Their faces were set 
in the lines of middle age with the urderlip pressed upwards 
and lines chiselled on eac -side of the mouth. In the hot 
room there was something foreign, a wave of the angry out- 
side world. The women siting round the table were strangers 
whom chance had brought together ard tumbled into the old 
lady’s home to see it disaspear. Their eyes, tired after the 
morning’s work, sparkled as they turned the pages of their 
catalogues and marked the tems with stumps of blunt pencil. 

“Lot 41. A white enamclled towel airer, a ditto ova: wall 
mirror, a bed-table, a stainei dwarf 2-flap table, and sundries.”’ 

The late housekeeper wih a sallow skin and painted lips, 
flicked the pages, put a tizk beside the wireless set and the 
new vacuum cleaner, took + stump of cigarette stained scarlet 
from her lips and ground t under her heel into the parquet 
floor. 

The auctioneer's clerk ertered the room and threw down a 
pile of catalogues on the table for late comers. The white 
sheets fell like a flight of snowflakes. The waiting figures 
snatched them up as soon as they had fallen. A child wriggled 
from his mother’s arms ani crawled between the legs of the 
Spectators. T 

The auctioneer walked tc the head of the table and a hush 
fell on the room as if he aad been a high priest coming to 
perform a religious ceremoay. 

He tapped on the table and the sale began. The old lady’s 
home was being broken up piece by piece as the things were 
sold. The photograph albams full of faded pictures of men 
in knickerbockers and ladies balancing bicycles against orna- 
mental urns were sold. The family Bible out of which prayers 
had been read each morniag by her father before breakfast 
with the toast and bacon scenting the air and the maids 
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rustling in their starched aprons that smelt of sunlight soap— 
the Bible between whose pages as a girl she had pressed faded 
bluebells and forget-me-nots, was sold. As it was lifted by the 
clerk a piece of brown heather dropped from its pages to the 
‘floor, where it was lost in the dust. The word ‘‘sold’’ echoed 
round the room until it turned to a sob in the hot air. 

The curtains from the tall windows were flung in heaps 
on the floor like dirty sheets put ready for the laundry. They 
looked worn and crumpled in the sunlight which had faded 
their colours to pale mauve and pink. They had once hung 
like a frail wall in front of the windows all through the winter 
evenings, shutting out depression and fear from the old lady 
as she sat by the fire. 

They had stood between her and the darkness as she sat 
there letting memories pass behind her eyes. Memories that 
‘came back to her so clearly that sometimes she wanted to 
cry out with the feeling of what she had lost. Then she 
would shift in her chair, poke at the fire and blink her eyes. 
The memories of trees reflected in the river in cuts and splashes 
of green, of water dripping from the blade of a punt paddle 
and minnows swimming after crumbs as she leant over the 
side of the punt trailing her fingers in the water. Memories 
of a willow’s leaves falling like a frozen green fountain, a 
man dipping a bucket into the river to water his rose bushes 
as they hung in twisted masses in the sunlight on the river 
‘bank, of the moon like a slice of apple hanging high in the 
June sky. Memories of a regatta and young men in bright 
-blazers clinging to the poles of the merry-go-round as fire- 
works fell in glory above their heads and all the little flags 
on the top of the roundabouts twisted after each other-in the 
darkness like small fish. 

Then she would jerk up to switch on the wireless and feel 
the shock of the world as it crashed onwards shaking and 
shuddering like a bus driven by a drunkard. She would twist 
the knob again, sinking back in her chair frightened but 
knowing that she was safe for a moment behind the faded 
curtains in the old red plush armchair. 

Now her chair stogd on the dining-room table like a stranded 
jelly-fsh high on the shingle, quivering and decaying under 
‘the hot rays of the sun; the sun which showed all the scratches 
on the polished legs that the carpet sweeper had made as it 
was banged against them morning after morning and the rent 
‘in’ the. canvas under the seat where the springs’ showed 
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through. The housekeeper, looking at it thought idly that 
Iris should have shaken up zhe cushion which was still dented 
by the dealer who had sat there the dzy before. 

“Sold for ten shillings to Mrs. Smith. Put it down Joz.” 

Then the books were so=i and the >ictures. Books which 
reflected the old lady’s mizd so clearly that it seemed as if 
she was sitting there talkinz as the tit.2s were read out :— 

“‘County Seats, 7 vols.; Sila Wheeler Wilcox; Thackeray : 

The Newcomes, 2 vols : Dickens: Pickwick Papers and 
Nicholas Nickleby; Scotts Waverley Novels, 48 vols.; 
Byron’s works, 6 vols.; and novels by Berta Ruck, Edgar 
Wallace, Farnol, and ax Rohmer.” 

The pictures were sold for a shilling each. 

The silver was brought fcrward and the professional buyers 
crowded round the table, saatching at the spoons and forks, 
breathing on the sides of =he teapot and almost kissirg it. 
The small silver pots were brought from her dressing-cable, 
the scent bottle still smellmg faintly of eau-de-cologne, the 
powder bowl, the ring stanc, the hair t:dy, the narrow jar for 
hair pins and the silver pot in which she once kept her rouge. 
One could still see them on he carved r-ahogany table touched 
and fingered by the old lady morning after morning as she 
carried out the same familiar ritual—coald cream smoothed on 
to her nose and cheeks, pcwder dabbed on and brushed off, 
hair combed and poked intc place, the rings taken from their 
stand and slipped over her anger joints. The same movements 
that she had made for sixty years as she looked at her face 
in the mirror and saw the Jines come one by one, the same 
face which looked back at ker out of -he mirror like an old 
friend. 

They sold her cream jug and sugar tongs, the teapo: and 
the sugar basin. The silver tza things sE2 had used so solemnly 
at her first ‘At Home’. Lttle remarks flitted like shedows 
over their polished sides which sme: of Goddard’s Plate 
Powder; ‘One lump or twc ? ‘The Vicar called,’ ‘The days 
are lengthening,’ “She saic in her last letter...’ ‘Brown 
bread, thank you.’ ‘Won’t you have another slice?’ ‘Shall 
I add a little water?’ “Touch the bell alease, Jane,’—an the 
firelight had flickered in the sides of -ħę teapot until all her 
world was mirrored in its mundness. Her photo frames were 
brought and laid on the tadle in a heap. Frames whick had 
once been carefully dusted <s they stcod on the mantelpiece 
and the piano, frames whirh still held stiff. Victorian young 
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ladies and self-conscious children clutching guns and swords. 
All her life was laid there on the table and devoured by the 
dealers whose faces shone with sweat and whose eyes flashed 
hotly as their fingers explored the thin silver. 

After that it was over. The people crowded out and the 
room was empty. There was nothing left but the fallen 
curtains and the chair standing crookedly by the empty fire- 
place. The mirror only reflected the unkept garden, and the 
high Edwardian room seemed to sigh with relief because the 
strangers had left it. The memories of a generation hung for 
a moment round the walls, memories of a strange peaceful 
life which was still part of the world in which Keats had 
been able to write his poems and England had been warmed 
by the light of a long summer’s day: a half-forgotten time 
before the wells of kindness had run dry, when the waves 
slowly beating on the shore had shut us in a prison of freedom. 

The life of an old lady, wealthy and a little fat, was ended. 


Come, Cold Austerity 


OME, cold Austerity, 
And lay thy hand on me; 
Cleanse me this night 
Of every small delight. 
From little loves set free, 
Encompass me 
In robes of white, 
Raiment of thy virginity. 


And thou, the sister grace, 
The healer of the mind, 
Show me thy face, 
Ascetic Unbelief 
Whom men call blind; 
Lest in my hour of grief 
From wilful dreams I waken 
To find the Gods are dead 
And I, forsaken. 

e 


And, when the pruning’s done, 
Though you should leave but one 
Green bough of certainty 

And there should be 
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A single buc of passion, 
Of these alore 
‘T will refashion 
Commandmenais, not of stone, 
But writ indelibly : 
“This every doubt withstood, 
This overcame 
All chastenimge of the bhiod.” 
For they whe feel your rods 
And still abide in me 
Shall be my Gods. 

REGINALD REYNOLLS 


ROBERT HAMILTON 


RELIGIOUS OBJECTIONS TO 
EVOLUTION 


T is doubtful if the full smznificance of the theory of evolu- 

tion, i.e., the relation of organism ło reason, has been 
completely understood eithe> among scientists themselves or 
among the general public. The central p-oblem of evolution— 
the problem of an evolving t22son—has rarely been considered 
on epistemological principles; but the heory as a whole has 
been wrongly attacked because of its supposed anti-Theism. 
The whole attack arose from a philosophical misconception, 
namely that scientific knovledge coulc affect metaphysical 
principles. Yet, had it been realised that scientific knowledge 
rests upon metaphysical principles, the ebsurdity could rever 
have arisen. The foundatior of the ‘supposed anti-Theism of 
the theory of evolution rests not so much upon evolution 
itself as upon the method acvocated by Darwin to explain it, 
which is called natural selec ton. It is t-we that certain. primi- 
tive minds regard any kind of evolutio1 as contrary to the 
doctrine of immediate creation; but for the majority of cultured 
people who oppose evolutien, natural selection appears to 
create the difficulty: in twc ways. First, that it makes the 
universe come about by ‘chince’, and setond, that it makes 
its activity mechanical. 

Concerning the first, a reniarkable misconception seems to 
exist. Chance is conceived az something entirely fortuitous, a 
series of happenings, entird unrelated and unharmonious. 
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Thus we use the word ‘chance’ to describe such an event as æ 
cat knocking a vase off the mantelpiece; there was no reason why 
he sLould have jumped on to the mantelpiece, or have brushed 
agaimst the vase: it was pure ‘chance’. When, therefore, it 
is argued that it so happened that out of innumerable possi- 
bilit=s the conditions for the appearance of life and the 
deve opment of life arose on this planet, there are many who 
at orce experience a feeling that the universe is as meaningless - 
as a clumsy cat and a broken vase. But the truth is that 
neitter the cat jumping on to the mantelpiece, nor the exist- 
ence of life on this planet are the result of chance, since 
‘charce,’ as. commonly conceived, does not exist. The difficulty 
seems to have arisen from the fact that ‘chance’ is not really 
a ccnception but a miusconcepzion. If we consider the true 
conception of chance we shall find that it divides up our ex- 
perience into that: which comes about as a result of the human 
‘will, and that which takes place in nature outside the sphere 
of tke human will. But the word ‘chance’ has already obtained 
a fake meaning hard to separate from the real meaning; and. 
in its common use, it conjures up vague images of anarchy. 

Setting aside this false colloquial, misconception of chance, 
we Shall see that what we call a ‘chance’ universe, is subject 
to lew. But this manifestation of natural law (determinism) 
in the universe, may be interpreted atheistically or theistic- 
ally and when it is interpreted atheistically, we say that it is 
‘chaace’, whereas when it is interpreted theistically, we say 
that it is ‘willed’, entirely overlooking the fact that whether. 
it is regarded atheistically as sufficient to itself, or theistically 
as being created, it is equally determined. Nature is clearly 
dete-mined either in itself per se, or by God. The materialist 
regards everything, including the human will, as determined, . 
in some remote fashion, by natural law.: the believer regards 
the universe as willed at one end by the Creator, and willed- 
by-participation at the other, by: man. But both must accept 
the zact that nature, whether sufficient to itself or created for 
a foreseen end, is determined: either the laws by which the 
mecntanism of the universe unrolls aré intrinsic to the whole 
web of eternal self-sufficient matter, or they are extrinsic— 
imposed upon being, by God. 

An objection may arise here concerning the indeterminate 
nature of matter as revealed by modern physics. Concerning this 
ther2 seems good evidence that in its final form matter con- 
sists of a relation of indeterminate point-events; that is to say, 
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if we analyse the electronic forces and dispositions of matter 
as far as observation will g>, a state cf things is reached in 
which equilibrium is distu~bed, and there is manifest the 
extraordinary phenomenon of free and unpredictable motion. 
Now, from my small and restricted reading on this complex 
subject, it occurs to me that although analysis may reveal an 
ultimate indeterminacy of matter, synthesis, in which the 
various electronic and aton.c parts arz brought together to. 
form a whole—a chair, table, plant or man—is manifestly 
subject to law, and determined by law. The analysis of matter 
in physics proceeds downwards into chaos, and in the last 
resort a kind of phenomena are reached that differ almost com-. 
pletely from the synthetic ot jects of eveyday experience. But,. 
the so-called indeterminacy of electronfc phenomena may be 
due less to the material observed than our own inadequacy ;. 
for we have reached the mztaphysical boundary, and it may 
well be that our confusior arises frcm the nature of this. 
boundary as we mentally experience it, rather than from any- 
thing confused (indetermincte) in matter per se. There is no. 
reason to doubt that the synthetical concretion of matter is. 
subject to law. We may conceive of matter as an abstract of 
undetermined, spontaneous point-events which, when related 
together tn a concrete syni-tesis, become thereby determined 
and subject to law. 

It seems, then, that ‘chance’ is a misconception that does not 
apply to anything. The universe as we experience it, is deter-. 
mined by laws of nature, whether atheistically or theistically 
interpreted; and these laws are such’ taat every insignificant 
event—the blowing of a strew in the wnd, the fall of a leaf— 
is absolutely ordered. The words of Christ ‘‘Not a sparrow 
shall fall’, express this tru h. 

We may round off this brief consideration of the idea of a 
‘chance’ universe and all the unnecessary difficulties it has. 
raised, by an example of tae inconsist2ncy of a certain type 
of religious criticism. The most rig d fundamentalist will 
admit that, in one sense, Fuman beinzs are in the world as. 
the result of ‘chance’, and yet find no ‘difficuity in believing, 
at the same time, that the human sow is the direct creation 
of God. Thus a man and a woman meet, as often happens, 
quite by accident; by som= trick of circumstances they are 
introduced at a ‘chance’ gathering of some kind; they fall 
in love and get married, amd their child is the result of this. 
‘chance’ meeting. Yet thex child is the direct creation of 
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God, foreseen by Him from all eternity. Now this apparent 
contradiction of ‘chance’ and deliberate creation is accepted 
by the fundamentalist: where, ther, is difficulty in reconciling 
the beliefs that the universe has unrolled from a cloud of gas 
according to ‘chance’, and that the soul of Adam was directiy 
created by God? The difficulties of the fundamentalist are 
mostly of his own creating, and are fostered by the unphilo- 
sophical and unsympathetic attitude of many crudely material- 
istic scientists. 

We may here touch on the other common objections to the 
evolution process, i.e., mechanism, length of time and wastage, 
and the prominence of struggle and pain. 

The mechanistic explanation of the evolutionary process by 
natural selection has caused more thinking men to spill and 
waste their .brain-power than almost any other scientific 
hypothesis—in modern times, at any rate; and so long as the 
nature of mechanism is misunderstood, such unproductive 
debates will continue. The solution of the difficulty may lie in 
what follows. Of the two explanations of phenomenal 
change, mechanism is more favourable to a theistic explan- 
ation than vitalism, since the former demands a maker, while 
vitalism makes the universe appear to carry within itself the 
reason for its own existence. But whether this is accepted or 
not, it is certain that no clear thinker will imagine that either 
mechanism or vitalism, or any other aspect of matter, can 
in any way affect the perfect metaphysical conception of God. 
Nevertheless, the example remains (if only of Belloc and 
Wells) that clever men have long fought bitterly over this 
question; and this is because they have not reflected on the 
matter with true philosophical detachment. 

It is possible to have greater sympathy with the problems 
concerning time and wastage, and especially of pain, in the 
evolutionary process, but, again, it seems that in both cases 
the problems arise from a unphilosophical outlook. 

Time is extrinsic to the infinite God, and therefore, no 
criterion based upon time, either o= brevity or length, can be 
used to demolish the metaphysical concept of Him. It may 
seem incredible to us, from a temporal viewpoint, that the 
Creator should have brought into being a vast cosmic process 
of unthinkable length in order to produce one species on a 
relatively small globe; but if we reflect that Time is extrinsic 
to God, it becomes irrelevant whether man was formed from 
a handful of mud in a few seconds, or from a cloud of ‘gas 
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in millions of years. The incongruity is :n us; and cannot be 
applied to a timeless Being. Similarly with space. We behold 
in imagination a vast cosmos existing solely for the pro- 
duction of an insignificant animal, and our imagination 
revolts; but reason comes te our aid with the concept that 
alone in the mind of this insiznificant animal does the relation 
of the values of significance and insignificance exist; hence 
the very notion of his insignificance in time and space 
witnesses to his importance i^n reality. 

It is strange that the proLlem of pain as expressed in the 
struggle for existence shoulc have’ caused so much difficulty 
to believers; for the fact of pain constitutes an insuperable 
difficulty only to the unbeliever, and is capable of solution on 
theistic grounds. In this connection it seems an obvious fact, 
that every conceivable conscious being, whether amoeba, man 
or angel, must, in some way experience the suffering derived 
from the necessary limitations of its nature. This is emphasised 
in Christian theology, which -eaches that like man, the angelic 
beings were required to uncergo a test between power and 
Jove, and were, therefore, bound to suffer one way or the other. 
Either they suffered the momentary abnzgation that followed 
from the submission of their wills to God, or else, in choosing 
{in Hopkins’ words) ‘the irstressing of their own inscape’, 
they were doomed to the et2rnal suffering that self-isolation 
involved. When the fact œ the doctrine of the sacrificial 
mission of Christ is taken irto consideration along with this 
theory of moral test, it seems remarkable that anyone who 
values religion should bring the fact of pain and struggle as 
an argument against evolutien. The struggle for existence in 
nature may be taken as a reflection of the subject-object 
struggle of rational beings. 

These religious objections to evolution are still very com- 
mon, and are widely misleacing; nevertheless their source is 
valid. They represent a fundamentally sound principle—the 
religious standpoint of crit cism. It is right that religion 
should criticise the philosophical inroacs of science; but in 
the above examples, the common religious criticisms brought 
against the theory of evolu ion are invalid. Thus ‘chance’, 
mechanism, length of time, pain, are conditions of organic 
evolution which, in so far as they are natural, tell us nothing 
about religion at all ; but at the same time, in so far as they 
relate to metaphysical concey ts are perfectly in harmony with 
religion. | 


Snapshot of a Young Man 


OUNG man whom I have never met, 
Young man whose face I like—dark, good-looking, self- 
possessed, 
In every way very much unlike myself— 
I say to your likeness: we have a thing in common. 
We have a double shadow of death over us. 
Let us remember the sun. 


We have a double shadow of death over us: 

One, the shadow common to all that live, 

Of natural, ultimate, inevitable and not undesirable death; 
The other, the shadow of massed and mutual killing 

So long prepared for us and others like us. 

Let us remember how good the sun was. 


Shall we rob others of their sun, their joy? 

Should we not rather see 

Our death in every death we implement, 

Our own agony, our dismembered bodies, our own blood 
poured out, 

Our twisted faces, our -seared and burning eyes, 

Our blindness and our sin, 

In endless hell repeated over each battlefield? 

Let us remember the light, and think. 


Will earnestly that in this flux of madness 

You may keep equable-minded. Let Tolerance guide 
Through thorny thickets where Love finds no path. 

Let the cool mind turn back 

From those hot hillsides where only the beast can live. 

Let the good heart cry out ~ 

Against red fountains torn in human flesh, | 

And let those eyes 

That loved the whole and perfect body, turn away ` 
From mutilation, and the lips speak a vow 

To have no part in it. 

Young man whom I have never met, 

Whom I may never meet, whose thoughts I do not know, 
‘Who may even now be fondling a rifle, handling a bayonet, 
Not seeing in imagination 
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Their meaning, the ripped and blood= entrails, the pulped 
head— 

I say to you now, we have dur choice. There is the way _ 

The old grooved minds wouid lead us, the way of destruction, 

The easy way of death. But the way of creation and lite 

Is near, and we must choose. F. J. CATLEY 


bd 


“ Under My Haz” 

Po MERELY ONE of the peole who sigr ‘‘Housewife”’ in official 

documents, I find it is not expected of me to be politically minded ; 
in fact there is no time for it. Yet I dutifully listen to the gentlemen 
of the B.B.C., with only half ın ear let it be said, whilst the other 
is cocked to the family’s need i:t the moment. But having been duly 
informed of R.A.F. successes over Germany, Italy and occupied 
territory, I assimilate the knowledge of how to fill my ration books 
and observe black-out times, aad then—off goes the wireless. 
. This was the extent of my tairst for news, until a few days ago, 
when the Ministry of Information brough: to our town a woman 
journalist and lecturer, well known for her wit and charm. I was 
curious to know how such a person could fit into the scheme of 
things, so I attended the lectur= to find out 

The hall was packed with women like myself, orcinary work-a-day 
wives all agog to see this Politcal Glamour Girl, and capture a little 
of her glitter to brighten their somewhat drab lives. All around me 
I heard chatter about her elegance and wit (“half French, you 
know, and so fascinating’’), sc that by the time the lecture was to 
begin I, too, had caught the sj irit of expectation. 

The curtain rose to reveal tne usual stodgy councillors and big- . 
wigs, and the thought flashed through my head: I wonder if she 
‘has enough ‘“‘kick’’ in her to -tir their sluzgish blood. After much 
hand clapping and introducing She appeared, and we women were 
rewarded for our enthusiasm, for we beheld a vision of up-to-the- 
minute smartness. She was chi, charming and chirpy. She gesticu- 
lated in the best approved Fre: ch style, and prattled along for half- 
an-hour or more, keeping us laughing all -zhe white, till at the end 
we went away more entranced than ever. 

It was only when I tried to tell my slightly cynical husband the 
gist of her talk that I discovcred she hadin’t said anything much. 
Actually, the only thing I codd remember was ‘Ow do you like 
my ‘atP’’ Now this was one bf those rid cufous affairs that most 
women long to wear, but daren’t, and theught: It’s not so much 
the hat as what’s underneath that matters. 

That is where the woman cf to-day needs it—under her hat, in 
the top storey. | 

To the average’ working-clzss woman zhe knowledge that her 
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we2kly pay envelope is to be regular is of much more importance 
to her than the knowledge that Hitler is running short of raw 
maczerials; and the sight of a shelf of home-made jam means more 
to ne than the sight of hundreds of Spitfires; whilst a lisping phrase 
fron my baby’s tongue fills me with more joy than any political 
speech ever could. 

Family life is the backbone of the working classes and it is there 
that the New Order will spring if the mothers of the world could 
but see it. It is in the bosom of the family that all truths should be 
taught. The art of living together peacefully should begin in the 
home, and then, as the fledglings left the nest, they would carry 
wita them the habits they had been taught. It ought to be instilled 
inte the fertile minds of children that to live for the community is 
the: thing. Each for the other and all for God. That’s how I see ‘it, 
anc I believe it to be the only way. 

What a responsibility a mother has, but what an opportunity 
too! She holds the solution to the world’s problems in her arms, 
so to speak. Would that mothers the world over would heed the 
voize crying in the wilderness. How to bring the realisation of their 
res3onsibilities home to them, and more urgent still, how to make 
then do something about it, is beyond my comprehension; but, to 
be going on with, I can’t think of a better way than to pass the 
suggestion on to the Ministry of Information and ask them to keep 


it 4 nder their hat. ; 
DORIS WATSON 


Old Hat—or New ? 


“RS. WATSON PUTS her finger on the spot when she wishes 

-that ‘‘the mothers of the world would heed the voice crying 
in the wilderness’’ and. urges the necessity of ‘‘bringing their 
responsibilities home to them.’’ 

This is indeed the absolute need of the times. I, at least, have 
not the smallest doubt that until women become conscious of what 
thes are doing by their support of war, war cannot cease; and 
tha when they do, it will. For this’ reason I disagree with her 
tha anything is to be gained by making suggestions to the Ministry 
of Information about it. Brass hats with faces under them to match 
can be no help to women here. We must do our own thinking 
abcut this peace and war business—that is if we can’t trust the 
Feelngs we were boagn with. But whether we can or no, the only 
thirg we must not do is swallow wholesale other people’s feelings 
or Dpinions about it. 

\When I try to imagine, with a fascinated, guilty sort of wonder, 
whet the verdict of the future on the women of my generation 
wili be, my only hope of anything less than complete horror and 
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repudiation of them as heartless, brainless, inhuman anachronisms 
lies in the words, ‘‘They knew not what they did.” 

Thinking woman is still a rovelty it seems, at any rate to large 
numbers of her own sex. (Tle lady-lecturer above had evidently 
been selected for other thaa purely intellectual qualifications.) 
So that while Mrs. Watson’s reminder that peace, like charity, 
begins at home, is timely inc2ed, and the ideal she points to, of 
true Community living—‘‘eact for the other and all for God’’—is 
the only one worth striving for yet her own (housewife’s) admission 
of the importance of the weekly pay-envelope and the well-stocked 
shelf, to the exclusion of the lerger needs or consequences of which 
these may be a part, shows how difficult it is for the home-maker 
to extend her interest beyonc the family unit, or be able to see 
beyond the needs of one home. | 

Women are not the only or sven the major sinners here. What 
else have we done as a soc=ty, as a nation, as an empire of 
nations? .But such a reflectior does not absolve us from our own 
special responsibility. 

Women are the mothers—sp ritually even when not physically—of 
the race. They have almost <omplete control during the earliest 
most impressionable years. Th2y can choose whether they, in their 
own lives, in their children’s ives, in their homes, their nurseries. 
and schools, will become wiling agents in one vast armament 
factory, at the command of 2 frantically competitive and death- 
ward-tending economy. Or whether they will at some moment decide 
to face up to this whole question of change, and how it is to 
come about, and in that mon ent—‘in the twinkling of an eye’— 
themselves be changed for ever? Say “No” to war as the means. 
of change, and, faced by the .war-mentality and the war-economy, 
declare: ‘‘This way of living sn’t sane, isn’t decent, isn’t human, 
and we won’t go on with it”? 

If peace on earth can onl- come about’ through some of us 
voluntarily giving up and goirg without some of the things we’ve 
been used to (and if not peacefully given, they will some day be 
violently taken) then let us, with God’s help, give, and be glad 
that we are allowed to. We can cast out the fear (intentionally 
fostered) of a phrase like “‘Icavering our standard of living” by 
translating it into its Christitn terms: loving our neighbour as 
ourself; doing unto others as we would they should do unto us. 

This Christianity, ‘or some watered-down form of it, we still 
dare to teach our children. Is it only words we teach? Do we 
believe the words we repeat? Are we prepared to carry them out 
in our daily lives? 

Or are we, like the lady-lecturer in that northern town, only 
posturing before the world and each other in the ‘latest’ model’—but 
with nothing beneath it—exceft. perhaps, a mask over emptiness? 


DOROTHY PLOWMAN ` 


REVIEWS 


George Orwell's Rose 
“THE. LION AND THE UNICORN. By George Orwell. No. ‘1. Searchlight 
Books (Secker and Warburg) zs. 


N 1916 BRITISH POLITICS ceased from active life. Those were 
Line days when Mr. Lloyd George and Horatio Bottomley 
divided the honours and Northcliffe became the exemplar of modern 
propaganda to the young. Hitler. Forthright people, they put Lord 
Lansdowne and Professor Einstein in their places. They also put 
democratic politics, as they had been previously understood, safely 
to rest. After the war, liberal-minded men like Gilbert Murray and 
Lord Cecil tried to revive the concussed and comatose form through 
the League of Nations; but they reckoned without the ‘‘realists’’ 
dike Georges Clemenceau who, war or no war, continued to imitate 
the action of the tiger; so that the rough-house men carried off 
the honours of Versailles. Thereafter, British politics continued to 
slee, like the audience in a theatre at an over-long play, while 
the spotlight continued to make haloes about the romantic head of 
Rarsay Macdonald. 

Taus the crucial days were wasted in a dream. British politics 
. had been put so firmly to sleep in time of war, on behalf of victory, 
that our politicians became incapable of waking to see whether 
it mattered that Europe was in a. chronic state of economic and 
polizical rot. France was regarded as our wall of defence against 
ithe unpleasantness of Italian Fascism and Russian Bolshevism, and 
as zor Germany—vell, she had had the hiding she deserved and 
«must .get on to her feet as best she could: it wasn’t our affair. 
Our job was to make the Empire economically watertight. | 

There was of course the shock cf the General Strike in 1926; 
but Mr. Churchill get busy and soon helped us out of that little 
diffculty. Unfortunately he also put us back on the Gold Standard, 
and we didn’t get over that shock quite so easily: there was some- 
thing like sleep-walker’s panic when the slump of 1931 occurred. 
Sleep however was recovered when Ramsay .swopped horses and 
National Government began again, and in truth Pee has continued 
more or less ever since. 

The important thing to realise is that. since 1916: the British 
people have never had even the illusory sense of managing their 
owr affairs democratically. Coalitions had. sent democracy to hell. 
Anc when coalitions reach their apotheosis and become National 
Governments, then their totalitarianism stares us all in the face and 
we znow that democracy is dead, even while we hope it is only dead 
““fo~ the pertod’’. 

Imto this sleepy hollow comes George Orwell, like Little Boy 
Blua, to blow up his horn, and he blows it in the downright manner 
of cne absolutely certain ‘‘the sheep's in the meadow, the cow’s in 
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the corn’’. He at least woke up to politics with a jerk when he saw 
the democratic betrayal of Spzin, and being a disinterested: and a 
‘courageous man, thought it becter to fight Fascism abroad than to 
whine about Communism at heme. What he discovered by so doing 
he has immortalised in what is by far the finest of his books, 
Homage to Catalonia. Frustra ed in Spain, he now wants to wake 
‘up this country and make the nan in the street wise to the things 
that are worth fighting for and the things that aren’t. 

And it is- just here that we n eet with the unmitigated pity or it— 
-the pity of good intentions. Fò- nothing could be more admirable 
‘than the ends George Orwell proposes, and nothing could be more 
‘pathetic than the means by wLich he would achieve them; indeed, 
his faith is based upon a credulity so naive it seems almost a 
veruelty to examine it. He belives that Socialism can be enforced 
and that the next thing to do is to enforce it, so that the capitalists 
‘cannot say that it is they who have won the war. He believes that 
“the great mass of ‘middling’ people will be on his side if it can 
vbe made clear to them that defeating Hitler means wiping out class. 

‘ privilege. 

The avowed object of the wzr is to destroy ETN but what- 
ever else Hitlerism stands for that is vile and anti-democratic, it 
does not stand for class privilege. Both sides in fact are using the 
anti-class bait to fish in the same water, and while we know Hitler 
is merely poaching, is not the nominal abolition of class essential 
‘to all modern war propaganda? And even supposing the war zould 
be turned from its original objsct and be fought henceforth for the 
triumph of democratic SociaLsm, are we to believe that class 
privilege could thus be made i> disappear? And having been made 
to disappear, would it vanish for ever as an idle dream? Where 
in this wide but narrowing world is there an example of class. 
privilege having been wiped o17? In Russia? (where, by the way, 
„pure pacifism, according to Orwell, was a by-product of naval 
-power). Only the willingly de-eived believe that a reign of hard- 
.faced bureaucrats—most of than just ordinary men seeking their 
“own “‘in the interests of the Perty’’—gets rid of privilege. And can 
it be wiped out by Act of Parliament in England—such an Act 
as must enforce disinterestedness from every self-seeking one of 
us? What ts it that prevents George Orwell from seeing that 
“class privilege” ‘is a another name for ordinary human selfish- 
„ness, which if you try to turr quietly out of the door will be in 
at the window before you’ve Lad time to turn round? Really this. 
pathetic faith in unregenerate 1uman nature is an intolerable form 
of political abstraction. And it always works gn the same way: by 
discovering the L.C.M. of common hatreds. Find something every- 
body can abstract from. his mighbour and dislike—such as greed 
or power or pride—then declere. war upon it and a united front 
against it and; millenial.dawr when it is ‘destroyed, and behold. 
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‘you have created a new ‘political party, and you can collect sub- 
scriptions for it and put up your own: ‘parliamentary candidates. 
‘Anc it all looks marvellous ‘to the abstract intelligence. And all 
.you have done is to ‘‘turn the wheel of false desire’’—the desire 
to destroy greed and pride and power by a exhibition of your 
pwm» antipathies. 

'. Eecause: Such a programme looks so blissfully easy to the mind 
tha: thinks in terms of ideas, and not ‘in terms of real persons 
anc their normal habits, a red light of warning ought to be put up 
in ront of .Orwell’s searchlight. Superficial thinkers are not safe 
‘AWita such a book in their hands: it will make them mad—mad 
wita the revolutionary desire that is heroic enough but, being 
abs:ract and ideological, has nothing but blood and severed heads 
at che end of it. All the same, for those who want an objective 
picture of British politics trying to wake up again, the little book 
‘is & gem, for it is a perfect epitome of all the trends of current 
polmical thought, a) perfect example of their ardent superficiality, 
a perfect symbol of the searchlight. scanning -heaven itself in the 
hope of discovering there the cause of all our woes. Yet in this 
respect, isn’t it a little dated already? U5 have the searchlights 
been a success? 
: MAX PLOWMAN 


Dissecting Marx 


MAFXISM: A POST-MORTEM. By Henry Bamford Parkes. (Allen and 
Unwin).-7s.. 6d. ee 


-[T ISN’T REALLY a corpse, of course. Nor is Mr. Parkes 
the kind of man who would bother to write books about 
«lea l subjects, to pursue’ a ‘wistful or dry-as-dust nostalgia into 
matters the rest of us regard as safely sepulchred. He has the 
pragmatica] Anglo-Saxon temperament, ‘which is naturally im- 
pat ent of the sort of outlook it calls ‘apocalyptic’ and is naturally 
more prone to believe in an actual going concern like capitalist 
<lerocracy than in any book’ which outlines a better system. Plenty 
of good folk feel that way. They ought to read this book: it wil 
‘sav2 them a lot of trouble. ` 
Farkes hunts Marx over most òf the hills and dales trying to get 
hole of anything practical that. has been ‘said, and tọ show that 
it is either true or not. Sometimés Marx. is ‘almost right’; more 
often he is palpably wrong. On the whole the count would not-be 
unfavourable if it were mdde ovér a dead ‘worthy. But: it isn’t. 
It concerns ‘a living body of belief held as gospel truth by. hard- 
heated people who spurn all: the~other | religions. Surely so many 
errcrs must disqualify the revélation and bring it to the mortuary ! If, 
as Parkes endeavours to show, the proletariat is a decreasing class, 
anew bourgeoisie of téchhidians’and- managers ‘is likely to prove 
powerful ;’the labour theory‘ of value is not an iron law, the relatiofi- 
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ship of;:constant and variable capital does not alter in accordance 
with Marxian prophecy, and so on and so on, “‘then it is impossible 
to understand why it should exercise such a compelling power over ' 
the minds of men.” Therefore n his final chapter he looks bevond 
the cavils, so to speak, to eizhteenth-century idealism and that 
ultimate Christianity from which the Marxian motive derives. The 
argument now becomes dialec ical. Thus: Jaisser-faire liberalism 
stressed only the negative aspects of the freecom ideal; Marxism 
omits these but affirms the positive content; therefore we nezd a 
synthesis by which means anc ends have zhe identical character 
of freedom: moral idealism +cquires an equally moral political 
strategy. ; 

Not anywhere in the book do you.ge: the authentic ‘feel’ 
of such a synthesis. In any case it could not be derived ott of 
the thin air of a logical ftriniturianism. If a man does not accept 
the Marxian dialectic, it is p-obably best not tc try any. That 
fascinating form of thesis, ancithesis, synthesis can be made to 
give the appearance of ruthless logic and historicity to almost any 
set of ideas. 

Now the fact is that this need for a political philosophy in which 
means and ends are equally good is always with us. The liberal 
felt it, and thought he’d got t; the Marxist feels it, and thinks 
it impossible to attain—yet. Many relig ous sects throughout 
history have practised personal disciplines specially designed to 
secure as close a moral synthesis of all actions as it is possible 
to get. Looking back we are aot particularly impressed by their 
success. Generally, if their poLtical strategy was moral, it wasn’t 
powerful; and if it was powerf2:, it stank. How can the good man 
defend himself without ceasing zo be good? Parkes’ answer would 
seem to be: by having Marxist ends but liberal means, being 
Marxist in aim, liberal in habit. Now plenty of people, in fact whole 
political parties, have tried tc make something ‘of that formula, 
and so far they’ve come to no zod. Sometimes their defence failed 
before Fascist attack; sometim+s their aim got lost during the end- 
less shifts and turns made necessary by the technique of ga ning 
power democratically; and sometimes they s> mixed up means and 
end that it was impossible to discover whether they thought they 
were going places or that they'd arrived. , 

There’s a worse snag thar that. The ordinary rank-anc-filer 
simply cannot be liberal in an~ real sense. He has not the power 
of. property which once made liberals, whith gave the owner of 
small capital a voice and an ar, the key to many small freedoms. 
He has been collectivised. That is the state ofall the human races, 
though some governments haven’t yet got round to admitting it. 
It is a tremendous predicamert, if you like. Nobody quite kaows 
what it will lead to. Only to wars, some hope and ‘some fear: to 
world-revolution, some fear aad some hop2: to the end or the 
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beginning of civilisation. But, at eny rate, there are two. things 
you might safely say about this sate of things: that its major 
Prophet was Marx; and that any successful ethic must be based 
upon the assumption that man is primarily a member of a com- 
‘munity, his powers freed only in the same ratio that theirs are. 
‘Those realisations made Parkes writ2 his book, and me read it. We 
‘neither of us lost: our time. 

' - l . JACK COMMON 


E That Classic Gace 7 g 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE, JUVENAL AND MONTAIGNE. By R. C. 
Trevelyan (Cambridge University Press) 4s. 6d. 


Ne TO CONSIDER scholars—especially those who enjoy 
measuring their own abilizy, or such abilty as they fancy 
they would have if they brought it to the test, against that of the 
translator—-I should say.that the only piece.of Horace or Juvenal 
in this collection which is of any real interest to a contemporary 
reader is Horace’s Art of Poetry. Tkere is much in this piece which 
Js very interesting indeed, and much which might be learnt with 
‘advantage by literary craftsmen to-day. There is the excellent 
.remark, for instance, that the chief secret of good writing is good 
thinking (in verse, mind you; not only in the cooler medium of 
prose}; there is the salutary insistence on polish and pruning and 
exactitude; and there is the sensible advice on how, and how not, to 
innovate and move with the times. There is the memorable 
dooenEen of 
‘ʻa poetry so moulded 

Out of familiar speech, that all might hope 

To achieve a like success, might sweat anid toil 

Attempting a like ee toil in vain,” 


ánd the observation, 
“You must feel sorrow first 
Yourself, if from, my eyes you would draw tears” 


obvious enough, to be sure, but ‘how. often forgotten! 

Mr. Trevelyan’s translation.is accurate, faithful and loving. His 
vocabulary and idiom are as vigorous and homely as the occasion 
demands. But his verse often jars, - -and is sometimes difficult to 
read as verse at all. For instance: 


“AU the same I'am a Ee when I find”? (Does one 
read this with two initial: -dactyls?). Or. 


“He who exerts all ‘his powers in the choice 
Of subject,” ee 7 
1 am aware of the difficulty- inherent in EE verse. How, 
precisely, does it differ: from:.prose, apart from being: ‘chopped into 
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lines and feet? Humour and grace may bota be heightened by the 
lilt and metre and the jingle of rhyme, as for instance in a good 
limerick, or in Lewis Carrol’s verses, or in an Elizabethan -ove 
lyric; so it is easy to make a case for verse which is merely 
humorous or merely graceful. Bat what of verse which is neither— 
verse which, like ‘Horace’s ‘‘conversations’’ is serious in matter 
though light in tone? It can jus ify itself I imagine, only by having 
more point and brilliance than prose; if it has neither of these then 
the lines and feet are supererogatory. If tre verse is smooth and 
regular; it may well be dull; if it bumps anįł jolts in its'search for 
variety, it may equally well be irritating; and in either case one 
would be inclined to wish it away altogeth2r. There are passages 
in the present translation whica an ingenious reader could easily 
pass off as prose if he read then aloud: ard good prose'too. The 
verses of Horace, however, tlough they certainly bump a bit, 
are unmistakably verses. This is of course largely due-to the 
nature of Latin versification; Lut that does not necessarily mean 
that the best English rendering of a Latir poem should itself be 
in verse, when the nature of English versificazion is entirely different. 
I am speaking, of course, not of poetry p-oper but of pedestrian 
verse only, such as the piece: in ‘this vclume. I think Horace 
himself gets over the difficulty all right; ir the first place he has 
to deal with the very exacting form of the Latin hexameter, and 
the: closer the restriction, the hetter the jo. which a good writer 
will make of it (argue this plecse!); and in the second place, the 
Latin language is on the whole better adapted to point, com- 
pression and epigram than the Fnglish; and when metrical necessity 
is triumphantly harnessed to a raturally eprgrammatic speech, the 
result is extremely effective—pro. ided that the thought is interesting. 

The versions from Montaigne I think are delightful; wholesome, 
salty, and good. My own copy of Montaigne has long been in a 
cupboard with other books whch I have ceased to read; I must 
get him out again, and enjoy the pleasure of a more leisurely 
age, and the talk of a full maa who is yez an expert in nothing. 
The writing of Montaigne is ai once dignified and familiar; :t is 
graciously amateur. Our own is either chatty or professional, and 
sometimes both together. Often I wish it wasn’t. 

` One complaint I must make o Mr. Trevelyan. In his dedicatory 
verses he tells us how he has striven 


“As best I may into our uncouth Erglish tengue 
To convey somewhat cf that classi grace that flowered 
In ancient Italy.” 2 


Now that, I maintain, is afectation—and falsehood. Uncouth 
tongue indeed! Our English :peech-is nct uncouth at all. The 
remark was intended as a comoliment to Horace; but there is no 
reason why a compliment to Foracé should be an insult to those 
greater men who have made oir English speech a far richer and 
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subtler instrument of expression, with a wider range and deeper 
harmonies, than Latin for all its elegance and point could ever 
hore to be. 8 A. DE S. 


The Making of a Masterpiece 
WAGNER AND “‘DIE. MEISTERSINGER.” By Robert M. Rayner (Oxford 
University Press) 15s. 

T AIM OF this book is expressed by the author in the 
preface thus: ‘‘This is a study of the process by which a 
great work of art is brought into existence”. That such a study 
could be made of fascinating interest will be obvious to anyone who 
has active experience of any form of art; that the author has suc- 
ceeded in doing so is a tribute to all the research he has made, and 

to ais insight and love of the masterpiece of which he writes. 

“Die Meistersinger’’ is the most lovable of all Wagner’s operas, 
ma.nly because instead of dealing with legendary. heroes he is giving 
a picture of the ordinary life of the ordinary man, with none of his 
faiangs glossed over, and with none of his aspirations ignored. It 
is 2 gloriously sane acceptance of life in all its infinite variety, its 
pathos and its humour. The address of Sachs to the people with 
whch the opera ends—to the effect that if the inhabitants of 
Nuremberg will honour their German Mastersingers then their holy 
art will gutlive the Holy Roman Empire—carries, as Mr. Rayner 
reraarks, a profound lesson for the world to-day. If instead of spend- 
ing our lives trying to increase our bank balances, or to spread our 
imperialism, we would spend our time in attempting to create true 
anc beautiful works of art, we should be both happier and nearer 
to zhe Kingdom of God, for assuredly the creation of works of art 
is -he most fully satisfying activity for the normal man. There is 
nothing exceptional about it; one of the greatest tragedies of our 
time is that the artist is looked upon as a man apart from his fellows, 
inszead of as a fully human. being. It is the artist’s tragedy too, for 
it gives him the idea that he must behave as though he were excep- 
tiowal, with the result that not only his character but also his art 
sufers. This does not imply that the great artist is not always an 
exceptional person; indeed:it may be just as well that this is so, for 
there is not room in the world for many Wagners at‘the same time. 

One of the most interesting facts brought out by the book-is the 
amazing difference. which appears on the surface to exist between 

zgner the man, and Wagner the artist. Wagner the man so 
anrious for his own physical comfort and pleasure, Wagner the 
art.st so selflessly dévoted to the creation of beauty. But I doubt if 
thi: division is so deep or inexplicable as has'sometimes been main- 
taiaed. The determination to spare no expense and no trouble to 
acFieve a perfect presentation of the poetic dream of the artist can 
qué easily turn into the conviction that it is the due of the man to 
be fed, clothed, and housed in the best possible way also—all of 
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which costs more money than any artist wi) has .as, great artistic 
integrity as Wagner is-ever. likey to obtain. The defect is a natural, 
though not inevitable consequeace of the quality. Selfless devotion 
to art for art’s sake can quite sasiy lead to selfish devotion to the 
artist’s personal desires. 

The musician will find. muc to interest Aim in this, book. For 
instance how many: of those wo listen to the lovely melody of the 
Prize Song (the composition and performerce of which form the 
climax of the opera) realise tha- it is built wp. of melodic fragments 
from the overture, which was vritten in 1862, while the Prize Song 
itself was not composéd until some five years later. It is clear that 
Wagner can have had only the remotest idea. of what form the 
Prize Song would eventually take when he was writing the Overture, 
yet five years later when he haji reached.th2 third act, out of these 
melodic germs from the Overtare he was able to evolve a ‘melody. 
which not only exists in its owr. -ight as an expression of Walther’s 
vision, but also sums up the musical mate-ial of the whole opera, 
and brings it to a triumphant and satisfying conclusion. It is indeed 
a marvellous example of Wegner’s techrical skill and musical 
imagination. 

The study of the growth of a work of ert is one of the finest 
disciplines for those who wish +c create peaca on earth, for there is 
in art, the same conflict between idealism aad realism which is at 
once the tragedy ‘and the opportun.ty for felen human beings. Just 
as the artist is faced with the Erovlem of. granslating his vision of 
the: Garden of Eden in terms o: voices. and instruments with certain 
very- definite technical limitations and characteristics of their own, 
so he who would wish to bring his ideals ò- human life into prac- 
tice must face that oft-ignored po-itical truism ‘‘only what is pos- 
sible can be done’. One can cnly understerd the real significance 
of an ideal when one tries to puz it into practice, for ‘finite limitations 
can’ be-the means to the creaticn of the greazest opportunities, both 
in art and politics. If everything were equally easy, everything would 
be equally uninteresting. So ar ists and peazsmakers alike must not 
sigh for a golden age in whicl ideas have only to be conceived to 
be realised, but must be-thankfu that works like “Die Meister- 
singer”? with its glorification of the true spirit of the German people 
exist, and that studieg.such as ~ir. Rayner’s can still be written and 
published—and must also be thankful that the times when ‘life is 
most difficult are also the times of ae: opportunity. 

a P eee a we W. By WORDSWORTH 


Pp Pad Piae i 


MISS GRANBY’S SECRET. By Eleumor Farjeon. (Michael Joseph). 8s. 6d. 
ITH OUR EVER-INCREASING self-ccpsciousness the dates of 
period-pieces approach nearer and nearet to our own: 

John Betjeman exploits the Newtolt feeling, for the public school 

. already, and here’is' Miss’Farjeon treating in the same novel the suc- 
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cessful lady novelist of the nineteenth century and the emancipated 
young Fabian ‘girl of 1912. This interest in the contrast of the 
trappings of periods is as'harmless as the cherishing of old photo- 
granhs, and ‘can, for the small circle. of interested people, be as 
absorbing: 

Im spite of the initial combined shock“of title, Gifte-Shoppe dust- 
cover and tasteless binding, I found that there was a good deal to 
be said in favour of this novel. It is always refreshing to have musty 
assimptions de-bunked, and here is the skilful destruction of the 
phantasy of Victorian girlish innocence, though not at the expense 
of the -charming stage setting of albums, bali-dresses, ruins and 
imn-ortelles which Miss Farjeori’ at SO well ` and creates SO 
successfully. . 

Even more iul Dan tae amassing g atmosphere by language 
and objects is the unravelling of the plot, the untying of the faded 
secret, by means of funeral tributės, an 1840 first novel, use of coin- 
cidence (the maid in the old governess’ Home -of Rest for Gentle- 
wormen reappears ‘serving the first-person narrator when in the 
Fabian emancipation of 1932 she becomes a. dentist), and judicious 
dropping of clues, all the work of an experienced craftsman (that 
word is surely in both’ genders?) 

You may legitimately dislike the archhess ‘of the first conversation 
between 1912 and 1840 about the Facts of Life, or feel duped at 
being included in the admiring audience of Aunt Addie’s dramatisa- 
tion. of her life; you may find the general theme of the book rather 
sligat (to me, the subject was similar to that of Gerald Bullett’s 
Bending Sickle: that only the language, not the feelings, of youth, 
charges from generation to generation) : you- maybe annoyed’ with 
yourself for going on reading it. i 

‘Bat I think you will have to concedé the novel the publisher’s 
first requisite, called in our slack moderñ ' ‘English ‘readability’. This 
undeniable quality seems to have two sources here: the first is the 
obvious enjoyment of the author. It goes with gusto; it must have 
beér such fun, we feel, to write. Much of ae fun is the naif 
huncour epitomised in the quoted list of 

“Definitions: By a Young Gentlewoman,”’ 
containing such. explanations as ` l 

*3astard.—A very noble Hero of Royal Blood. a 

‘““Vlistress.—A superior Female Lover very Much Adored but not 

quite the Thing.” 
The other source of, the flow and success of the novel is the Tie if 
simple, feeling. Wg probably prefer much subtler analyses of 
humanity, but there is no denying the thesis that the impulse of two 
lovers is to sleep together. 

Is it just my generation’s insulting attitude about the value of . 
time that made me feel at the end that the best length for this would 
have been the Long Short Story PH@BE ASHBURNER 
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MAX PLOWMAN 


BACK THE BISHOP 


HE proposal made in -his magazine that steps should be 
taken to see whether, >y mutual consent, the horrors of 
civil bombing could not be drought to an end, recently received 
the powerful support of the Bishop of Chichester’s letter to 
The Times in which he proposed an attempt to reach agree- 
ment with the Germans to stop night bombing. The plea of 
course had a mixed reception, for fighting is an occupation 
which is absorbing and warnings about method are seldom 
heard before the combatants are tired. One astounding com- 
ment on the Bishop’s plea was to be found in a line of verse 
that appeared in a popuar London daily: ‘‘Enslavad by 
conscience, how can we be free?’ As who should say: 
servants of God must be daves of the Devil: a belief not.so 
far from popular credence to-day as might be supposed. 
' But in the mind of every decent person the question whether 
it is essential to the military advantage on either side that 
numberless civilians shoulc -be blasted out of existence is truly 
and literally a burning ons. “We can take it’? has become a 
slogan, and it expresses < noble sentiment. But it dozs not 
express much more; for we can “‘take’’ earthquake or pestil- 
ence or starvation, and the ability does not prevent a rational 
human being from doing al he can to avoid them. It would be 
“the extreme of pessimism, -therefore, to suppose that the 
question whether nothing be done to stop the horror cf civil 
bombing is confined to ary particular group or section of 
society; the matter has besome.so grievous that the question 
in some form now vexes zhe mind of every sentient person. 
It would be a libel on any member of the government to say 
that he regarded the nighty blasting and burning of urarmed 
sons as a normal and justifiable form of war. Such a state 
of affiirs is admittedly ovtrageous, andone which any man 
tn Dees would put an end to at once—if he could. 
ere’s the rub. Becaus we are involved in what is called 
—but’ what I hope to shew is miscalled—‘‘total war’’, it is 
A * 
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generally believed that every scientific device of destruction 
must be accepted as necessary and therefore indispensable. 
People tend to think that in regard to method, our own actions ` 
must be reciprocal to the action-of the enemy. Any suggestion 
that this is not so-is commonly regarded as savouring of 
idealism and showing sentimental weakness that would make 
a present to the enemy of an unfair advantage. Let us there- 
fore say clearly that nothing can be done about bombing which 
makes, or even seems to make, for military advantage to the 
ce a 4 -e a 

Tkat is our agreed premise. Would an agreement ‘to’ stop 
night-bombing do that? We think not. On the contrary, such 
an offer, made in good faith, perhaps through the mediation 
of tte Pope, would have a moral effect upon the conscience 
of. tbe world that wotld actually be of the best possible service 
to tre British cause at the present time. Moreover, it might 
quite conceivably create more dissension in the ranks of the 
enemy than anything else. 

“But you can’t trust Hitler.’ Granted. Who wants to? 
Hitler, unbelievable as it. may sound, is not the only pebble 
or tae beach. Sooner or later our actions have ‘got to be con- 
vincing to the German people, who must be distinguished 
from Hitler and Hitlerism if the war is not to be one of ex- 
termination. Terrorisation may be a convincing argument to 
Germans. We don’t believe it, because we are certain it is 
not to us. We believe it to be futile on both sides—worse than 
futile, actively exacerbating, strengthening the will to resist 
and making for a blind’ policy of unrestrained retaliation. 
“Da your damnedest—and we will do ours,” which is appar- 
ently our only message to Germany, may sound very cour- 
agecus, resolute and Churchillian, but it is not the language 
of satesmanship and policy: it betrays a temper for which 
there may be adequate and obvious reasons,. but in all our 
reseatment, loathing and mistrust of Hitler, Goebbels and Co., 
we should be sensible enough to remember that neither Ger- 
many nor ourselves is ready to act according to such a precept. 
Marry accepted rules of war still govern the Nazis and our- | 
selves. Generally speaking, prisoners of war are not starved, 
tortcred or put to death, but fed, housed and clothed by keir 
enemies. U-boat commanders are constantly acting: wi 
humane consideration for the crews of torpedoed vess and “it 
is ccmmon knowledge that the Air Forces on both sides” nave 
their own code of chivalry. The captured airman, here and in 
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Germany, is most often treated with kindness and .courtesy 
provided he has ‘put up a good show’ and come down in fair 
fight. In actual fact, fair fght is the criterion of behaviour 
in war accepted by the fighting man. The old tag that says 
“Alls fair in love and war’ is simply not accepted as true 
of war even now. Men can, and sometimes do, behare as 
brute beasts, but he would be a liar end a traducer of the 
' human race who argued that’ the necessity of ‘total war’ 
required the fighting man to act with the maximum cf in- 
humanity, and concluded taat barbarity was the measure of 
fighting efficiency. 

Clearly then there remair limits, in the actual conduct of 
war, beyond which both we and the Germans are—at present 
at any rate—unwilling to go The reason for these self-imposed 
limitations are many and debatable, but their nature does not 
affect the fact that they are still: conformed to by both sides 
_ in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. That is the fact we 
are concerned here to establish. To state it is not to whitewash 
the enemy or even mitigat2 hatred of him: it is simply to 
insist upon the truth. Our contention is that there are still 
humane restraints in the comduct of war which are now being 
respected by the Germans and by ourselves, These are con- 
cessions to civilised tradition: they denote acceptance of 
cardinal requirements of civ_lisation and are made irrespective 
of military advantage which might accrue from their abandon- 
ment. And our point is thet if, in spite of all, these can be 
made, other restraints, evem more necessary, can be agreed 
upon. 

Now if it is agreed ies ibere are any restraints still 
exercised in the conduct of var, the argument that ‘total war’ 
necessarily implies the use of every destructive method that 
might be of military ‘or economic advantage, breaks down. 
Because poison-gas is deadly, it does not follow that poison- — 
gas will be used in this war. Because bacteriological warfare 
might be overwhelmingly successful, it does not‘ follow that 
it is bound to be practised. The tactics and strategy of modern 
war are ultimately subject. tc the will and consent of common ™ 
people, and that which outrages their common feelings is 
likely to fail of its purpose, simply because what outrages the 
“moral sense of the ordinary man cannot long be persisted in. 

It would appear to-day tnat if the western peoples are to 
save themselves from something desperately like race-suicide. 
they must quickly discover some point in the conduct of their ’ 
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confict at which they will impose upon themselves conscious 
selfestraint.. Such a point is reached when the universal 
conscience of mankind is shocked by the horrors of night- 
bom>ing. In this matter an act of self-criticism now made 
wou d be historic in the annals of the race; for it would mark 
the point at which man regained a lost control of his own 
dest ny. It would indicate the revolutionary point at which 
he called a halt to that period of his evolution during which, 
for. want of conscious control, he was driven to death by the 
very things he had made for his service. Man has forgotten 
wiscom in his pursuit of knowledge. In his devotion to things 
he kas lost his sense of human proportion and failed to uphold 
the criterion of the good life. Lacking this criterion, his faith 
in ‘Progress’ has ended in mere progression—a Rake’s Pro- 
gress. Scientific knowledge, overriding divine wisdom and 
human understanding, has made the pursuit of knowledge a 
deluding obsession, for knowledge pursued -exclusively turns 
out to be an all-licensed fool who leads mankind with captive 
halloon and wailing hooter to the borders of self-destruction. 

| Only by the exercise of some ascetic act of restraint, testify- 


ing to the fact that man has consciously recovered the desire’ 


to control his own destiny, can we turn from this disastrous 
patk. 

Is not the moment ripe for such an act of human prudence? 
The bombing of congested cities by night is surely a crime 
aga nst.mankind whoever commits it. Whoever will say this 
with authority and act upon his conviction will be a deliverer 
of tre sort inarticulate millions are now waiting for. The proof 
of che pudding is in the eating: we know now that this 
war will not be won by the destruction of either London or 
Berlin. What is happening in these cities and others com- 
parable to them resembles the infuriated and irresponsible 
brick-slinging of a couple of glasshouse inhabitants, and civil- 
isation is, in fact, a crystal palace. The war will not be won 
by destroying it. On the contrary, the war can only be won 
by preserving it. It is time to resist the ensnaring voice of 
the fatalist who pleads that whatever is is inevitable and all 
thirgs must pursue their destinéd course to damnation. It is 
tim= to think in terms of actuality and to cease from thinking 
in zerms of rhetorical slogans. This does not mean that the 
war is not to be continued or the will to victory abated; but 
it does mean that those involved in the war should make 
thenselves responsible for the method of its conduct. .It does 
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mean that civilian bombing should be stopped, by agreement 
if possible, by example if necessary. As the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter proposed, such an offer sLould be made immediately. Would 
it not be made by anyone with sufficient prescience to see a 
moral advantage when it wes within his grasp? Mr. Churchill 
is barking up the wrong trze when he waves his hat and ‘his 
cigar as wands of transformation over the desolated homes 
of the British proletariat. Let him throw his hat into the 
flames and put on his considering cap. The day he can tell 
the people that he is doing averything in his power to abate 
the horrors of what is not war but merely civilian massacre, 
he will achieve a victory over himself which history will dis- 
cover to have been‘ a victor? also over Hitler. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


MEDITATION ON HEINE 


T HE LAST few months* have thrown up a couple of remark- 
abie books about Heirrich Heine: both’ (I believe) by 
Germans, one by Herr -Aarcus, the other by Antonina 
Vallentin. There is, I suspect, a good reason for this. The 
triumph of Nazism has turmed the minds of some of the more 
sensitive Germans towards tne most magical of German poets, 
who was a Jew and lived ar exile from his own country. , 

Heine, always a symbolx figure, has achieved, with the 
eruption of Nazi Germany, a completeness of significance. He 
was, even in Hohenzollern days, always on the brink of pro- 
scription. I forget when it was that the first public statue to 
Heine was allowed to be erected in Germany; but it was only 
a little while before the war. He was barely tolerated in 
Junker Germany, but he wa: tolerated. Now he is become total 
anathema. First, as a Jew; second, as one who recognised and 
gibed at the tendency to berbaric reversion that lurks within 
the German psyche. 

Heine experienced Nazism more than a hundred years ago. 
After the defeat of Napolecn German ‘patriotism’? assumed 
precisely the same cultural form as it does now—the same 
insane fury of anti-Semitism, the same fantastic exaltation of 
the virtues of the aboriginal German stock. “In a certain 
tavern in Göttingen,” wrote Heine, “I had the opportunity 


*In 1934,:when this essay was witten. It was circulated in The Wanderer, 
2 journal issued to private subscribers only . 
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of admiring the precision with which my friends the ‘ancient 
- Teutons’ prepared the lists of those who would be proscribed 
by them as soon as they arrived in power. Anyone who was 
descended, even seven generations back, from a Frenchman, 
a Jew, or a Slav was to be condemned to exile. Anyone who 
had ever written anything against Jahn or the absurdities of 
the old Teutons themselves might expect the death penalty, 
carried out, of course, with the axe and not by that French 
invention, the guillotine.” 

That is not even a caricature of Nazism; it is the reality 
of it. When I used to read Heine’s intensely comic account 
of the ‘ancient Teutons’ cf Gottingen, ‘famous for sausages 
and a university,” it seemed to me a witty fantasy. Since 
Hitler, I know better; and I understand Heine better. Heine 
had really experienced Nazism. That the wild anti-Semitic, 
‘ancient German’ movement did not triumph politically in 
the years after 1815 made no difference to a man of Heine’s 
sensitiveness and imagination. Thet it was kept in check for 
a hundred years by the Potsdam tradition and the ghostly 
cane of Frederick the Great was due to the sluggishness of 
history. Heine is the exiled poet of contemporary Germany. 

That is why very fine books are beginning to be written 
about him—books that go far deeper than books on Heine used 
to go. That is why—the paradox is deliberate—now that Heine 
is become total anathema to modern Germany, he is become 
the national poet of Germany. Nazi Germany has to condemn 
the purest and most magical poet Germany ever produced to 
posthumous exile: not (as it imagines) because he was a Jew, 
not because he gibed at Aryan philistinism, but because he is 
the most perfect poet of Germany. Germany is under com- 
pulsion : it has to expel its conscier:ce and its soul. 

_ This has happened before in histcry; it is always happening. 
Athens, in its death-agony, did the same to Socrates. Jewry, 
in its death-agony, did the same to Jesus. Fifty years after 
Socrates had drunk the hemlock, where was Athens? Dead as . 
a power on earth, vitally living in men’s memory of the man 
whom it killed. Fifty years after Jesus was crucified, where 
was Judæa? Dead as a power on earth, vitally living in men’s 
memory of the man’ it crucified. 

Why does Nazi Germany condemn Heine to posthumous 
exile? Because he is the German poet: No, say the Nazis, . 
because he is the anti-German poet. But these are the same 
thing. It is necessary that the German poet should be the. 
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anti-German poet. Goethe Himself was well on the way to that 
condition; but Heine achieved it. He was the contradiction. 
He used the German language as. it had never been used 
before. On his lips it beceme, for one supreme moment, a 
natural speech: human larguage uttered as a bird utters its 
voice. And the man in wh 2m this miracle took place had to 
be anti-German. 

The true poet is the nates. He is the prophet of the Lord, 
or of Life. He is under destmy. If he lies, he dies. Heine could 
no. speak other than the truth that was in him. There 
is no miracle about this—except the miracle of poetry. And 
that miracle is quite simple only people don’t seem to under- 
stand it. Poetry is pure aid spontaneous human utterance; 
the words that come when Fuman nature becomes Nature once 
more. That doesn’t happer often, and the man to whom it 
happens often has to pay zor it. But. it is not a miracle—on 
the contrary, it is the most natural thing in the world. When 
it happens, people sit up ard take notice, as they do in spring 

hen as the new-abasshéd nightingale . 
Stinteth’at firs: ere she beginneth sing. 
And that is no small thing: but when a man lifts up his voice 
in a single simple total ha mony of being, when his divided 
mind and heart are one, when self-ccnsciousness is utterly 
departed, and he is an instrument of Life,—why, then, the 
truth is told. And that is th- only way the truth is ever .teld. 

Now that I have explained the. miracle, the necessity by 
which Heine, the most pesfect German poet, was compelled 
to be anti-German begins t» appear. It was because the truth 
was anti-German. Heine wa: a German, just as much a German 
as any other—most Prusstins are Slavs anyway, and God 
alone knows what an Englishman is.. What makes an English- 
man an Englishman, a Frenchman a Frenchman, a Russian 
a Russian, is first to speak the speech as his native tongue— 
that is all the nationality which a Government, not bent on 
national suicide, dares to. tæxs: cognisance of—and, second, to 
have a national culture, a tradition, of which in his heart he 
is proud. That did not and coes not exist in Germany. German 
art-speech is music. You cannot be nationally proud of music, 
any more than you can be aationally p-otid of painting. The 
art of words alone—poeiry alone—is the appointed utterance 
of a national culture. 

‘However, to return. Heinz was as German as any German; 
but he was a Jew. Here is the crux. For the Jews are a race, 
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as no European people is a race. And they are a race, for the 
only reason conceivable in the Western world whereby a race 
can be a race—because they were compelled to be a race. 
They were compelled to be a race, for one sole reason, because 
they had a religion in which they believed. The purity and 
the passion of the Jewish religion is the cause why the Jews 
are a race, and the only real race that exists in Europe. The 
rest are merely peoples; but the Jews are a race. 

‘They are a race because they. had the courage, the heroism, 
ro resist Christianity in the mediæval world. It was a stupen- 
dous achievement. But it was possible only because Judaism, 
as the Jews preserved and lived -t, was a finer and nobler thing 
than the Christianity which persecuted it. That was self- 
evident. What had this Christianity to do with the religion 
of him who cried in his agony ‘*Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” The. Jews crucified Jesus but once, 
but Christianity, by persecutirg them for it, crucified him 
every. day. The Jews crucified’ z man, the Christians crucified 
their God. 

By resisting medizval Christianity, the Jews helped to save 
the soul of the world. They incorporated the resistance of the 
world-soul to the brutal degradation of Christianity; they 
opposed to a superstition,'a religion. Thereby -they became 
a race. For the condition of their assimilation to any of the 
nascent European peoples was that the Jews should discard a 
religion for a superstition. Of course many of them did it. 
And they are not to be blamed. To forsake Judaism was the 
condition of obtaining an education. Heine allowed himself 
to be baptized for this purpose, Marx’s parents had been like- 
wise ‘converted.’ There was nothing ignoble in this. The time 
had arrived when neither Judaism nor Christianity, in their 
existing forms, were living religions any more. Fora man of 
understanding to refuse education by professing to be a Jew 
in a sense in which he could not be a Jew was impossible. The 
Jew was caught between two humiliations: in either case he 
must-profess to be what he was aot. 

That was what his race meant to the sensitive Jew in 
Germany when Heine was a boy: a profound humiliation, an 
intimate violation ag the price cf entering into the social body 
of the nation. It could not be forgiven; it was not right that it 
should be forgiven. A man who is required to pay that price _ 
for social incorporation becomes inevitably the accuser of the 
society into which he is incorporated. He cannot help it. It 
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is the finer sensitiveness of- 1umanity which cries out in him. 
against the barbarism of his nation. And if he is a poet, the 
pain of the convulsive separetion of his heart and mind which 
he has had to endure will assuredly pierce through his utter- 
ance. No matter what his conscious intentions may be, in his 
works he will become the witness that the nation whose tongue 
he pre-eminently speaks, and to which h2 belongs, is no nation 
at all, in the second vital sense that it has no tradition of which 
a man may in his heart be >roud. The note in his voice will 
be the enduring accusation taat his nation is beneath the level 
of humanity. That is Heinc’s indictment of Germany; it is 
not when it is consciously made that it is withering; it is 
when it is unconscious, when all that we hear from him is 
the small silver voice of pure suffering. All we know then is 
that the man is too sensitive; he is like a naked nerve. quivering 
on the air. And then we know further, ky the imagination that 
is in us, that the man’s hear- has never had a home. 


That is the gift of a living country to a man—a home 
for his heart. The home of -he heart of the Jew, they say, is 
in Jerusalem still. I do not know. The-e surely it must have 
been throughout those bitte- centuries when the body of the 
Jewish people was Christ crucified over and over again. But 
I do not think it can be so iny more. And I say this, though 
my heart is thrilled by all tlat I hear cf the noble renascence 
of Jewry in Palestine. That renascence has its glorious mean- 
ing: it is the creation of a home for the exiled Jew. But 
Jewry has; in my heart amd imagination anyhow, a more 
glorious meaning still. Its destiny is to be the test of humanity 
in the West. Not until the heart of the Jew finds a home in 
the countries to which he belongs by speech will our civilisa- 
tion be Christian. And wher that consummation is achieved, 
then neither by race nor religion will there be a distinction 
between the Christian and tLe Jew. 


Jewish Palestine, in my perspective, is the counter-assertion 
io anti-Semitism: it takes z. noble, creative and regenerative 
form. It means the permanent conquest of a Mediterranean 
shore for the ‘‘European’’ idea; as tiat idea dies in Ger- 
many—for its legalised an-i-Semitism isthe felo de se of 
the European consciousness in Germany—so it is reasserted 
and re-embodied in Jewish Falestine. Aad, as an Englishman, 
I am heartily glad that this has been cone beneath our ægis. 
But that denial of the Eurovean idea which is Hitlerism, and 
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that re-assertion of it which is Jewish Palestine, appear to me 
as tiesis and antithesis. The synthesis is yet to come. 


Tat will be, as I imagine it, when the Jew’s heart is at home 
in every nation to which he by speech belongs. That cannot 
be, I believe, until Capitalist society gives way to Socialist 
society. In Capitalist society, the Jew will always be, by 
reason of his inward homelessness, and the economic function 
forced upon him by history, identified with the ignoble but 
inevitable final forms of capitalist economy. Historically, he 
is tae symbol of personal as opposed to real property, of 
property enfranchised from all social obligation. That is what 
the ew in economic history has been and still is, by necessity. - 
He was excluded from the social body, therefore the only 
form of property open to him was property without social 
obligation. The Jew is the genius of finance capital. Someone 
had to be. But the reason why the Jew was is tragically 
simple: it is that mediw#val Christianity was not Christian. 
If medizval Christianity had been—if it could have been— 
Chr stian, there would have been no necessity for finance 
capizal. When, therefore, Capitalism, in its death-throes, 
stramgies the Jew as it does in Hitler’s Germany, it is seeking 
tc srangle the symptom of its own un-Christianity. This is 
the “atal tendency of any ‘popular’ movement against finance- 
capical as such. It is always anti-Semitic; and it always ends 
whe-e it begins in making a race the scapegoat for a nation’s 
own inward sin. The inward sin remains, more festering than 
before. Beware of anti-Semitism fike the plague: for it is 
worse than the plague—it is, however justified it may appear, 
the nost sinister manifestation of modern spiritual blindness. 
Anc it is so easy. Few sensitive men are not repelled by the 
low Jew—the ‘sheeny.’ His utter materialism seems and is 
terriying; he appears like one of those monsters of the deep ` 
in whose form Shakespeare saw humanity preying upon itself. 
But that same ‘sheeny’ is our self in a mirror. He is what we 
trul- are: and we have made him what he is. 


Tre man who knows this simple truth is free, once and for 
all zrom the subtle degradation of anti-Semitism; he knows 
that he is merely seeking a scapegoat for his own refusal of 
self—nowledge—real self-knowledge: not the illusory know- 
ledge of the self we like to imagine, the noble, comely, ideal- 
istic self, but the real knowledge of the self who was and is,— 
the self whose roots are in history and whose reality is in 
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society. Anti-Semitism, cf any kind or colour, is an escape 
from that self-knowledge which is self-annihilation. 

Moreover, and by the same inward necessity, anti-Semitism 
is the flight in:terror from Socialism: for Socialism is the self- 
knowledge of society, the self-annihilation required.of society 
in order that it may be redern. Socialism is Christianity meta- 
morphosed from ‘an indivijual to a social’ imperative; from 
vision to reality, from rel igion to politics. Just as the excuse 
for anti-Semitic fury—the ‘sheeny’—was created by the refusal 
of a Christian ‘society to be Christian, so the paroxystic 
form of that abiding refusal is a satanic crusade of extermin- 
ation against the Jew for performing a necessary function in 
that non-Christian ‘Christian’? society. Capitalist society, i 
its death-agony, tears in a vain frenzy at its own body -ather 
than submit to the necessity of being Christian, now that that 
merely spiritual compulsion takes material form ir. the 
necessity for Socialism. Exterminate the Jew from capitalist 
society, and finance-capital remains: the dirty work cf the 
“‘sheeny’ is done by the Aryan instead. 

Make no mistake about it, Socialism ts Christianity. That is 
the reason why men hate t. Men always hated Christianity. 
Of course, now that Socialism ts Christianity, they are begin- 
ning to think that they prefer Christianity. Of course they do; 
but it won’t help them: for the Christianity they preřer is 
non-Christian. They can’t cscape from Socialism into Christi- 
anity, because they are the same thing. (Neither, for that 
matter, can they escape from Christianity into Socialism : for 
the same reason.) 

Rather than submit, mem go mad. The hound of Heaven 
is become the hound of Earth. It buries its fangs in the vitals 
of their society. The Jew, :hey say, is the cancer. And they 
tear it out. But they go on xrithing. Always at the last in the 
- grim process of human evolution comes the terrible temp-ation 
10 annihilate the other man instead of annihilating yourself. 
Germany wars on itself—the Jew—and prepares to war on the 
world. We see the temptation victorious in Germany, ard we 
are dismayed. We say: it rever can happen here. I hope not, 
but I don’t know. Assured y, if: it does we also are docmed. 
But one dare not be too sure. The devile of anti-Semitism is 
insidious. I have heard men who. reckon themselves humane 
and imaginative say, in a tone of condonation, that they 
‘understood’ the Nazis’ war of extermination against the Jew. 
Would that they did! They would understand themselves— 
and be changed. 


Bt 


Denmark, 1940 
COUNTRY of islands, spattering sea and soil 
Above the Teuton body, a level land 


Of vivid pastures, fat and smooth as oil, 
Barring the Baltic with gentle gates of sand. 


The problem posed upon an English shore 
Of king and sea opposing rival might, 
The indecision bred in Elsinore 

Between the double travesties of right 


Are here resolved. The fair and quiet men 
With lovely voices, tending fecund swine, ` : 
Spring from a blood who burnt and ruled a north 


Ten centuries old, yet now outlive their rage. 
As floods of iron inundate an age 
They bend, unbreaking, peaceful with their earth. 


GEORGE WOODCOCK 


The Daffodil 


HE breathless hour is halted now 
Beneath the dull sky: 
The birds in silence bend the bough ; 
In silence fly.. 


Against. the hedge, shaded and still | 
In the hovering air, 

The yellow of the daffodil 
Kindles more clear. 


Shall we not warm our darkened trust 
At this burning leaf? 
We who are signatured in dust 
To greater grief. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR 


JACK COMMON 


WHEN IT’S THURSDAY 


‘VERY spring, it seems, Juggernaut,comes out. of his lair. 
Before the swallow dare:, or the cockoo can, there crashes 
into the news the old chma-shop chorus; kingdoms rattle 
down, lumps of empire J- from maw to maw, and across 
cramped little maps the Péenzer divisicn begins to lay down 
another of Hell’s trails. Its all Dragon and no St. George 
so far. In fact, the various hands takirg part pin their ropes 
to the breeding .of bigger monsters noz to the discovery of a 
saint with a sword. Their verdict already is: Juggernaut wins. 
‘The only matter in question is who jockeys the winner home. 
This situation strikes ts as unparal eled because the kind 
of history we'know portrays war as a generally equal contest 
in which the issue is turned by some <airly spiritual quality, 
such as courage, faith, or racial superiority. History c-owns 
the victor before an audience of potertial victors. Thus war 
is kept in favour as a popular sporting contest, like boxing 
or table tennis, and as lonz as the mejority of most-fok are 
spectators they can cherisf the illusion that they’d all stand 
a chance along with Baraa, Joe Louis and those fellows. 
Well, it is never quite like that, of course, but you can say 
of most periods that there exist a number of communities of, 
roughly equal fighting power, and they can stand up tc each 
other. This was how things stood in the Greek city-states before 
the rise of the Athenian empire, in Evrope before Napoleon. 
Somewhat more rarely the balance charges as it changes now. 
Thor’s day comes, with the hammer flying and havoc round 
every corner: flesh and blcod cannot stand up against it. 

It ig where we are now, and it is where we've been kLefore. 
Why is the military machine supreme? To us the answer 
seems obvious. Look at it the fast-moving mechanised divi- 
sion with its flame-throwing tanks, machine-guns, cannon, 
dive-bombers: what could stop it save one of its kind? Yet 
centuries ago nothing could stop the Macedonian phalanx. 
Alexander had only this forest of pikes and some mad cavalry, 
and he went through the peoples of the Hellenic world like a 
dose of salts. He showed tne way to the Roman legions, the 
prototype of all military supremacy, who terrorised so many 
pliant peoples age upon aye and yet nad no better weapons 
than their adversaries and would have seemed poorly equipped 
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to tha crusader who followed their marches. The armament is 
not the whole story. We think it is the terrible weapon; our 
ancestors thought it was the terrible Napoleonic genius; the 
class cal peoples thought it was the uncanny quality of the 
Roman soldier, whom they suspected of having dealings with 
queer old gods which more modern folk had forgotten. 

The contemporary mind always thinks it is looking upon 
somezhing new and monstrous: an interpolation into the 
gene-al run of things. That’s right enough, too: the event 
wher it comes must seem unicue or we'd have lost that eye. 
for miracle which continually re-makes a tedious world. All 
the same, there’s a lot to be said for considering in what hinter- 
land -of inertia force is made manifest. What these Thursday 
terros have in common is this: they come upon a number 
of peoples bound in a sluggish unity, who are fundamentally 
indifferent about their differences and don’t care who rules 
them. The multi-named citizens of the Hellenised civilisation 
stooped to Alexander because in reality they already belonged 
to a Greek empire, which name and symbol did not yet.acknow- 
ledge. They waited the Czesar of their true condition. When 
Alexander failed to make a Cesarian administration—since 
he dd not live long enough to push through his attempt 
to make ‘Romans’ by intermarrying Greeks and Persians into 
a special cast—the need still remained. For practical purposes. 
ii was answered by the slow building of the curious adminis- 
trative’ engine called ‘Rome’. Of course the legions were 
invincible: they represented what everybody belonged to. 
Thes2 folk of no community but a civilisation had their con- 
ditiom neatly summarised in the abstract citizenship of ‘Rome.’ 
They -weren’t born there; they nad never seen the place many 
of them; but all the same, that was where they belonged. And 
any who thought further than the day, beyond strong govern- 
ment and ruthless wealth-making, could join the ghostly 
community of the Christians or the Jews and await the advent 
cf th true Cesar. | 

Ncw analogies always sink,if you put your full weight on 
them; so let’s say only that it is Thursday again. Kingdoms 
and empires change hands almost overnight, mainly because 
they are not very real to the people nominally concerned in 
them; the mechanised legion walks through local opposition ; 
and Desarians in all countries plan the future‘ world-empire. 
Rom2 will never walk again, but conditions are ‘Roman’ 
enouzh. We are members of a civilisation, and nothing else; 
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we need a government strong enough :o run all that civilisa- 
tion. Well, then, what offe-s? That is what the world’s wide 
needs are saying. 

The first offer is generall- known as a threat. It comes from 
Hitler, the boldest Roman of them alL The qualificatians of 
his Ceesarism are those olc. enchantments: efficient adminis- 
tration, military ruthlessness, and membership of an abstract 
‘nation’ (like the abstract cry of the Greco-Roman imperium) 
to which his ruling caste is recruited. H is an impressive bid. 
You can see how it appeals as an idea to the governing classes 
of most countries. They dcn’t necessarily take Hitler with it, 
though. The thing might g+ with more of a swing, they think, 
it you substituted Englisn nation for German, or American 
for both. The Nazi answer to that is that the world is already 
ruled by an abstract naticn, the Jews, and by making the 
credentials for membership 3 the new cver-nation not German 
only, but Aryan. That gets ts in. In fact, you’ve only to s:retch 
it a bit and it gets anyone you want in. As another sixty years 
of declining birth-rate and multiplying bombs will leave kardly 
any Germans or English to -other about, the Aryan Empire is 
pretty sure to be Chinese or Carib anyway, whoever sets it up. 

Bid number two, taking them in any order, is made from 
Moscow. It has charm manly for the ruled, and those who 
kick against rule. Easy to see why. For it promises < just 
administration, not necess.rily an efficient one; it offers a 
ruthless peace; and its custe cians are ta be recruited somewhat 
in the manner of a church, >n a faith and works qualificacion. 

The third is hardly whet you'd call a firm offer yet. Its 
protagonists are in the riny all right, but so far the Anglo- 
American democracy is ill in process of developing its 
strategy, creed, and its owr unity. Nevertheless, if it wins this 
war, it must fight the next one and be prepared to take over 
the governance of the whale world. It could, and does, borrow | 
from its rivals, but it mus: have one distinct programme to 
declare Cæsarism its own. Probably -his western Cæsarism 
will create its prætorian crler out of the dispossessed kulaks 
and former middle-class ements of zll nations, and devise 
some form of individual citizenship and rights of tolerance 
which will surround the recruitment with an appearance of 
justice. That’s only a guess. But there is, and everybody 
knows it, room for some -ecrudescence of individual rights 
once the classes have beer knocked about a bit more. The 
democracies may cash in. They are bcund to find out some- 
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thing from the present English experiment in liquidating the 
proletariat. It might be that, or they might hope so. 

These alternatives are not closed systems. They represent 
fields of tension in the world-atmosphere: something’ like the 
cyclone and anti-cyclone of the weather-experts. They are not 
all that is coming to us, but they are indications of what may 
come. For instance, though the Nazis are correct in believing 
that the world requires a strong government, what they take 
to be a strong government is very likely not a world-govern- 
ment at all. It may suit a continent gripped in the fear of other 
continents, and so to some extent in a ‘Roman’ condition, but 
the world-state could have no external foe. It needs to be strong 
enough merely to prevent dissenters getting hold of arma- 
ments. It will come in, no matter who composes it, as a govern-., 
ment of the peace and will have to be sufficient! y flexible to 
allow for that vast unfolding of human potentiality which is 
likely to begin its eruption once the fetters of war are unloosed. 
Moscow is therefore on a good thing when she represents her- 
self to the world, and particularly the eastern half of it, as a 
peace-making power. One of these fine mornings, peace is 
going to be the best war-cry, so to speak. Yet she has paid a 
very big price for the right to make the claim. She has allowed 
Hitler to play Napoleon to her revolution, to ape her institu- 
tions and techniques, and to march into many countries as a 
conqueror where she might have come as a deliverer. The 
result is that it is under the name and influence of Hitler that 
deference is paid to the principle of economic equality and the 
liquidation of classes which all countries must make to some 
measure. Mostly with a tongue in the cheek, of course; yet 
when they tire of the fraud, the genuine they look for had 
better be pretty good. They won't want to hear dictator- 
blather, or puffs of the benevolent bureaucracy which Russians 
indulge in. And on their horizon somewhere will be the old 
Anglo-American attraction of free individualism, freshly 
haloed now to so many imaginations by experience of dictator- 
ships not particularly proletarian and only one-way socialist. 

So it is really a matter of all moving up one, like at the 
Mad Hatter’s tea-party. Anglo-America goes more totalitarian, 
Germo-Europe more Marxist, and Russo-Asia more individu- 
alist. By the time they’re all in their places for the next round, 
it will be Friday—pay-day, and about time too, say all the 
suffering populations of the world. 





GLYN JONES 
THE LITTLE GRAVE 


N this weather the world was silent and without her scents, 

and yet the cold stillness of the earth was beautiful bezause 
a tranquil covering of new snow lay over her odourless fields 
and hung upon the baskets of her bare sushes. There was no 
wind and no motion in any Df the large Aelds on the hill, only 
« little black sparrow pushing his crust of bread througa the 
still air, clinging with his b2ak to his little lump of.dry bread 
as he swung himself eagerly over the sncw. 

A child dawdling out of -he wood and crossing the bended 
field left behind him the first tracks in the deep sheet of that 
white pasture. He wore scarlet mittens and a scarlet shawl 
around his head, but he fdt the afternoon too cold and too 
unhappy for play. He thought of her soon to lie out under 
the earth and under the d2ep snow of the cemetery at the 
bottom of the field, and shivers went through him at 
the thought of it. And tLen he forgot her again, s2eing 
bow the small birds had made their faint footprints in the 
snow, how, when they had ropped forward, the middle toe of 
their little claws did not quite clear the surface of the snow, 
so that there were little pa-allel lines leading over the field, 
like the tracks of a tiny cart pulled this way and that over the 
snow. 

This snowfall had descended everywhere straight out of 
heaven, there had been no wind to blow it sideways and the 
flakes had spread themselves out flat cver everything in an 
equal covering. So that when the child reached the cemetery 
he found the slabs of the flet tombs covered with a thick slice 
of snow, the many crosses bi aring cushions of pure white upon 
their outspread arms and a grey Jesus above the grave, whose 
stone gown was furred witl snow-pith, wearing a large soft 
cap upon his marble curls. 4nd near th2 wall there stood the 
tangle of a drooping willow, its downward-bending branches 
decked with snow like sore great sea-crag overgrown with 
white weed, and beside it, cold and lonely, was her little open 
grave. The boy, looking cown from thé snow-covered pile 
cf earth, saw the pick-marzs on the chill sides, and at the 
bottom a mat of snow to lay her coffin or. His breast thrcbbed 
at the thought of her restirg there, cold and alone, with no 
one to warm her. Everything around Aim was chill, silent 
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and motionless. There were no flower-scents, no bird-notes 
and no blooms, and only the long lock of his breath moved, 
floating upwards from his mouth. Yet at the foot of the willow 
‘grew a frail crocus-cup, two, three of them, a little group of 
early white crocuses, thin and papery, with dark leaves and 
the faint purple veins in tie fragile petals inflamed and purple 
as they rested among the roots of the tree. 

The child hurried on until he came to a field with a house 
in the middle wearing a thick cape of snow over its eaves and 
snowy kneeling-cushions upon all its window sills. He walked 
towards it and heard his grandfather before he saw him 
chopping up a fallen tree with a hatchet. The old man was 
simple, but this was a job he could do even when the moon 
was full. It was the tall birch from the middle of a little 
snowy plot that the old man was feebly cutting, and it lay 
beside a heap of chopped firewood with a little cupful of snow 
upon: the stumps of all its sawn-off arms. 

The child went into the garden and kissed his grandfather, 
who was short and bent, wearing yellow rib trousers and a 
sack pinned round his shoulders. But he was so old he did not 
remember who the little boy was, he stared open-mouthed at 
him with his pale snow-blue eyes, losing his spittle from the 
ends of his mouth, and then he began to cry. He had a. face 
the colour of the long goblin watching from the side of the 
copper kettle with light watery eyes to it, and a long white 
beard brown with spittle on the chin. He laid down his axe 
on the chopping block and when the little boy had comforted 
him and used the sweeping brush on his boots, they went into 
the kitchen together. It was cosy there, with a clay fire glowing 
hot behind the bars, and a shepherd’s crook on the chimney 
and a little blue book hanging up on the wall with a loop 
of string tied to its corner. And on the table near the window 
lay her coffin with a plush cloth over it. .The old man, the 
tears still wet upon his copper cheeks, gently pulled back the 
cloth, and there underneath lay the boy’s grandmother. She 
was sleeping comfortably on the table with her mouth not. 
quite shut; she seemed warm and cosy, her smooth cheeks the 
colour of the pink silk under her head, and her narrow 
shoulders a good &t for her wooden box. She was a small 
woman, wearing a lace cap and a long white gown fastened 
with: blackberry buttons, and in her little hand with its golden 
ring, crooked over like the arm of a stiff-jointed doll, the old 
man had placed a large rose of red paper. The chil id kissed 
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her, and then his grandfather covered her up again with the 
.plush tablecloth. 
* + + * + 

The little boy stared out frem between the curtains, thinking 
of the cold grave he had seen under the snowy willow. Outside 
the window his grandfather #as at work again, slowly chop- 
ping up the tree, his spittle running down his beard and his 
body humped as though som-thing sat under the sack between 
his shoulders. The child head the wind rising and. saw a tree 
in the field with its load of snow bend over suddenly as thaugh 
something had landed upon E, and then spring upright again, 
black and empty. As the duck began to gather he thougkt of 
this cold wind sweeping into her grave. He saw a black heavy 
bird drift down like a dark aachor out of the sky and flounder 
heavily across the field, up <o its breast in srow, collapsing 
sideways as the wind raked the level field and shoved him 
over wit his long wings ou.spread over the snow. He heard. 
the crack of the fire behind hin and thought of her going down 
alone under the coldness of the thick snowfall. 

It was beginning to get cark so he went out and led his 
grandfather into the warm k tchen. . 

* * * + + A 

When the child woke up Fis bedroom was full of light and 
the moon shining’ in had made a window upon his floor 
Hearing outside the noisy tide of trees roaring he left his 
warm bed and looked out taco the blue cube of the world, 
The sky, which had been gry all day was now a deep blue, 
and moonlit, and‘only a few broken clouds swept swiftly 
across the stars. Most of the -elvet trees around the house had 
tumbled their snow into the wind, and the skin of the fish- 
bodied birch lying before the door gleamed: silver in the moon- 
light. Silently the child dressad and went down the stairs that 
led into the kitchen. 

‘There the fire had gone oit amd the moon shone in coldly 
-upon the still and silent furniture, and the little blue book 
on the nail, and the hands œ his grandfather who sat in the 
armchair asleep by the firep ace. The child went up to the 
coffin on the table and drew back the thick cloth from his 
grandmother’s face. There sae lay, pale and chill now, she 
seemed to shrink in her coffir as the moon drew a wet firger 
across her little face. With tūat the child made up his mind: 
Slipping some matches into Lis pocket he softly unlocked the 
kitchen door and went out :nto the bright moonlit. garden, 
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Thera he gathered many great armfuls of the`stiċks his grahd- 
fathèr ‘had chopped from the fallew birch, and tying them 
together with a straw ropé, flung them over his shoulder. 
Then heset off for the grave, struggling in the wind; across 
‘the white, fields with the milky silver of the moon above him 
washing’ the:world. © 9 0 0 1 

Wu w T’ ee a ~ 

Under the willow by the edge of the grave the child kindled 
his fire, burning first the straw rope and`then the little twigs. 
The 'Sladed wind swept round’ the tombs spreading the- flames, 
and ‘soon a tall bonfire, taller than himself,- pushed up its 
erangé horns ‘towards thé sea-sounding branches ‘overhead; 
‘the bright scarlet flames roared-upwards warmly, lighting up 
the auburn boughs in the cold blue light of the flying moon. 
‘he’ child felt the glow go through him, he smiled with 
pleasure as-the golden light flickered updn his burning cheeks. 
Each time he threw on more firewood the blaze sparked loudly 
like hundreds of clocks keginning to tick togéther, and threw 
up. its.shovelful of golden grain through ‘the blazing sheets 
‘of fire. The snow around, on the tombs and the smooth paths, 
striped black with the wavering shadows of the crosses, blushed 
a deep flesh-pink as the bonfire roared hotter and the ruddy 
light deepened upon the bloodshot snowfajl. The child knew . 
that this golden upward-pouring liquid would warm the grave 
because he could feel the heat of it tingling on his. wind-chilled 
flesh, and the bare-toed Jesus above the blaze glowed warmly 
in his thin gown as he held out his hands and gazed down in 
surprise and pleasure at the flames. Then when the heat was 
at its greatest, the boy took his remaining branch and with 
it swept the blazing fire down over the brink into the open 

ava. 

: But he was disappointed because everything was cold again 
at once and the fire began to go out instead of blazing upwards 
‘out of the grave. As soon as the last spitting stick had dis- 
appeared, the child felt the bitter cold upon him and he could 
‘see the grave had swallowed up his lovely fire. The’ snow 
around lost its ruddy flush, it became pallid again in the 
moonlight now that the flames no longer bled their warmth 
‘upon it, and a chill of disappointment ran through him as 
the-icy wind lifted his hair above his ears. The round moon 
sailed her glittering snow across the sky and, starry-coated, 
Oricn stood vast above him in the heavens with his foot upon 
the hill, but all the warmth and brightness had gone, only 
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the dying fire burning in tas cold underworld threw. up its 
column of black smoke and Jickered feebly upon the sides of 
the grave. The cold wind le: pt up from the snow again, lick- 
ing his face like a cold flane, and the little boy sat cown 
beside the crocuses, weeping because His swallowed fire had 
gone out at once in the bel-y of the eerth and he had failed 
with his bonfire to warm his grandmother’s g-ave. 

+ * + oe * 


The old man woke up fram his sleep with the back door 
banging, and the chill wind : weeping inzo the moonlit kitchen. 
He-got up and lit a candle, and the moon plucked back her 
bright light out of the roon . He callec the cnild at the foot 
of the stairs and searched hrough the house for him with 
the candle, but he could net find him anywhere, and there 
was a heavy stone at the bot om of his Seart. Finally he lifted 
his crook off the chimney, wrapped his sack around him, and 
went out into the garden, eaving the candle alight in the 
saucer beside the coffin. 

There in the moonlight h- saw the t-acks of the little boy, 
the footprints and the sweeping hair-lines of the hanging birch 
twigs in the snow. He follawed the marks across the fields 
under the wide open sky,, ¢eling the wind rough as water 
upon his beard, and hearirg it in the distance choiring its 
high-pitched music behind the snowy hills. From time to 
time he stopped for breath, while the snow stretched out flat 
in all directions around him, and he watched with open mouth 
the milky bull-charge of the moon across the vast blue sky 
above. 

At length he reached the cemetery and there on the root 
of the willow, weeping and tdowing his red-mittened fingers, 
he found the little boy. The fire was owt in the grave and as 
the sobbing child described ahat he hai done, the moon flew 
down the throat of a wide cloud and disappeared and the 
cemetery became darker. Tle little boz cried with cold and 
disappointment as he and h-s grandfatier clung togethe- for 
warmth against the tree trunk, and he told how the colcness 
of the grave was so great tlat it had cvercome the flames of 
the bonfire he had lit to warm it. The old man opened his 
sack and wrapped it rounc the boy. Hè noticed the little 
crocuses beside him closed ua for the night and the dim `esus 
in the shadows with deep eyes and bomy arms. His memories 
stirred as he thought of a vay to comfort the weeping child, 
they sprang up in his mind ind went out again like the violent 
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shadows flung- round from a jangled lantern. And as he stared 
in front of him with his watery eyes, trying to remember, the 
moen escaped again and ‘suddenly shone out full of new 
power, scattering her wild brightness about the heavens and 
the world with its snowfall and its tombs, she rushed out of 
her imprisoning cloud and suddenly poured her glory over 
the upright figure with the bowed head and the blessing hands 
befcre him. The swung lantern came to rest in the old man’s 
‘minal as he watched the stone-gowned form that dazzled white 
aga-nst the blackness of the sky, he recalled at last what he 
had_been thinking of, and lifting up his crook he pointed with 
it ir the brightness. of the moon. 

. ‘Don’t cry, little one, don’t cry, he said, comforting the 
child. “He has warmed the grave for her.” 

The child’s sobbing stopped and he raised his head. He 
saw the radiant figure glowing warm as a sunbeam above 
him and the end of his grandfather’s crook ‘Benny touching 
the outstretched hand. 


The Stream 


EEDS dabble fingers long 
And bioodstained in the stream 
That chilly hastes along. 
A fish floats with a gleam 
And gulp of white gross lips, 
A stare, and stealthy ‘fins, ’ 
To where the water slips 
Round stone, and froth begins 
His pouting baby mouth 
Goes nibbling where the dim 
And waving forests clothe 
The channel under him. 
Froth, swelling hour by hour, 
And almost saffron now, 
Shapes like some heavy flower 
On this half-sunken bough. 


ROBERT FAULDS 


_ J. H. WATSON 
WOMEN WERE DECEIVERS 
EVER 


HE homely chat on heads and hais in the April Adelphi 

makes a fella like me watch the wife carefully lest she 
take wings and fly off to zin the angels. I have tried, and 
will try till I die, to convxce my wie that Pat McNally— 
who used to: live six doors away and nad a‘ravishing voice. 
equal to Count John, who cculd get drumk on a Saturday night 
and raise the street with hi: cries as h.s wife broke the delph 
on his luckless head, who eventually got put out on to the 
street for arrears of rent, leaving the hcvse infested with bugs, 
and owing all and sundry n-oney and goods—that the Sunday 
morning peace of Mr. and Mrs. M. was a real thing, with 
Mrs M. waddling from dcor to door begging the price: of 
a pint to buy what made him bad to make him better. Even 
I, stronger than Timothy, a Rebecca of a guy, knew that 
drunk or sober, Pat was a whale of a man who commanded 
the loyalty of his wife. 

Could we, dear readers, get fighting crunk without the wife 
sobbing out her anguish on the bosoxr of her ma? Not a 
bit of it. Nor could we hcge to have the pots on our reads 
when we deserve it, or a fsh and chid supper after robbing 
the purse. And the kids were philosomnic about it all, when 
they weren't thrilled at the drama. 

I suppose the fact is tha few of us care to be cast in the 
role of mirth provider. Secretly, the strest enjoyed it. Action, 
that’s what it was. A colou- brought iato life. Different from 
the sight of apple jelly. Mare thrilling: you can’t whack a 
flesh and blood performance. Of course the women pretended 
they were terrified; but their dithers tidn’t stop them from 
dashing out for a ‘grandstand view. And the holding up of 
hands in pious horror, the passing o- judgment, why even 
the most staidish housewife fair gloried in it, and in their 
glory were changed into cuddly a Truly, the street 
mourned their departure. 

Now if I were responsib e for the v OL activity on the 
female side I would be tellir g women Fow to handle the men. 

No, sweet sister, you are wrong. It does not mean £ dic- 
tatorship, a spiritual compīlsion, nor vet an ‘‘each for the 
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other,” all three being an abomination unto the Lord. It is 
a pleasant phantasy to think of mothers as the source of 
inspiration to man—that all genius have great mothers’ 
stunt—but the best any woman can do is to be subservient to 
her man. Anything less breeds trouble. Obedience; that is 
the watchword. 

Now we men know quite well that a woman can be per- 
suaded to run a home economically, spend less on-her hair, 
have the house swept and garnished for the lord and master 
to get up to, with the slippers warm in the evening, and even 
give way on the question of what constitutes discipline for. 
the kids, without any hint of real obedience. In fact, these 
things often constitute the lever for women to harass the 
‘man. In matters of more importance, the decision as to 
whether or no a man should be free to garden on a Sunday, 
have a night in the pub, or waggle his tail in independence by 
joining the navy (thus giving a bell-bottomed defiance to 
domesticity) these thing's have no humour, and in consequence, 
no real sense of obedience. A woman can suffer all these 
and still have a man in her pocket. We can say that if a 
woman cannot bear to see the man walloping the kids around 
with his slipper, she doesn’t love him. That is the acid test. 
[f-a woman jtbs at that, the only thing to do is try the slipper 
or her, a measure I don’t approve of because the kids don’t 
like it, and done in secret the act loses its potency. 

The less a man has to think about what his wife thinks, the 
better they both think, and the wife who thinks she knows 
what her man thinks, has another think coming to her. We 
see it in the supreme act of washing a man’s feet, which went 
cut of fashion with the bath tub but lingered on in washing 
his back. Always the women washed away from the head, 
downwards. Now here we have a sure way of keeping a man 
palpable and malleable. There is no room for the ego in 
nakedness. 

Oh suffering humanity, what have we done! Loofahs, for- 
sooth! The agricultural labourers who used to flock over from 
Ireland always preferred working for the farmer who erected 
scratching posts in the fields, because they knew they were 
being. employed by a humane master. Get back to the 
washing, wives, and many things will be added unto you. 
This is the kind of act which blesses both washed and washer. 
Beer for men, but water between the sexes. Imagine the 
modern youth meeting Rebecca at the well. Down would go 
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the pitcher and out would cme the cocktail, and the modern 
Rebecca falls for it. Blind -hat we are, we men have relieved 
women of their’ essential tasxs and in so doing have denuded 
them of their nature. And the women cannot see thet by 
seeking to shape their lives on. the pattern of the masculine 
they only succeed in destro~ing manhood, and in the process 
lose their own individuality. Like the’: Amazon women who 
maimed the men, breaking their legs and whatnot, our race 
would perpetuate these at:ocities in the realm of - po-itics. 
Maimed minds and tortured spirits is. the heritage of youth, 
while anything like a gloring skin and. proud POYRE is 
prostituted into a storm troc per. 

“Show me a man’s dependents and I will tell you what 
manner of man he is.” Wel, if we progress far enough along 
the modern road a man wil have no dependents, and = will 
tell you what kind of a world it will be. But you know. We 
all know what happens wh-n the life departs from the men: 
at does not go into the wo-nen. The women who think: they 
can ever carry the torch cf life are deceiving us all. They 
would be doing more noble work carrying the beer. The only 
thing they can do is be a more adequate helpmeet ` for 
man. Not a mate, nor yet a help, but meet for man, equal 
to his needs even if it mcans cadging the price of a pint. 
Of course, it is very infuriating for a woman to see her:man 
lose his manhood, whethe- he demonstrates it by insuring 
against death or becoming part of the-office furniture. A 
woman must have somethirg in her man to believe in, Some- 
thing which transcends nsurance policies and economic 
security. As we have said before, a man can be a waster in 
the material sense of the werd and still cause a flutter beneath 
the corsets. Furthermore, a man can be highly talented, even 
a genius, but unable to ccmmand his wite’s allegiance. And 
some women could be marred to a saint and change him into 
a fiend incarnate. 

With the example of. Put fresh in the memory, I Lelieve 
that nothing can be established between the sexes by talking. 
This is a great failing of ~omen. They pretend that they are 
taking an interest in our arguments, they even attempt to 
enter into our conversations: but be ye sure that when women 
tegin to talk, men should Jump out of the window. Ycu can 
talk anything to death, eqpecially your “‘rights,’’ and more 
especially your wrongs. ho man is deceived more than he . 
who waxes eloquent in th: belief that his pearls of wisdom 
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are Jeing woven into a laurel necklace by the intense listener. 
The-e is no harm in a fellow thinking aloud: it’s the only 
time he hears a wise man speak. But let him beware lest the 
woman has subversive interests. The best women, the rare 
ones, cherish the sayings in their hearts. The majority think 
of hats, or the faces underneath. 

New the last thing I want to do is to arouse fury. Many 
will think I am doing so. To them, let me say what I would 
do it the snoopers elected me to speak. 

First of all I would ascertain whether the women wanted 
to b2 women or ape the men. Quite a good case could be 
made out showing how fatal it is to imitate the men these 
days Parrying a tank with a bayonet is apt to lead to dis- 
illussonment. Political power has bred Hitlers, and need I 
say kow fatal it is to women to have many of his kind kicking 
arouid. We agree, they must not ape the men. Obey the men? 
This too, means a kind of mimicry; for the men in their 
blincness don’t really know what kind of women they want 
the women to be, except that in their hearts they don’t want 
then to repeat the old formula, with the old mistakes. 
Obecience to the divine impulse in men?.But the old glory 
has gone. Restore it. Alas, we cannot entirely get back 
to something which has simply collapsed. Very well then.’ 
Let ws marshal our resources and see what we have. 

A vast number of men want to see a way out of this war, 
and they also want to know something of the kind of domestic 
bliss the future will hold. A terrific number of women want 
to be rid of the tendency to tear men to shreds, physically and 
emot onally. You can’t get anywhere by shrieking emancipa- 
tion, unless you mean to free both sexes from the impasse 
we have each created. And the woman-inspired man is just 
anotrer myth, though most men find it politic to encourage 
the idea at times. 

Herewith are a few commandments for the new race :— 

Serve one man so long as he is worth serving, even if his 
worth be reduced to an atom. 

Su-render your ambitions for money, position, or social 
status, or for anything which makes a man a hack, either in 
payirg of bills, washing dishes, or being the ass’s back for 
the ciispring. It is enough that a man has begot them, and 
feeds them, and is master over them. 

Hcnour a man for his capacity to keep you warm, bodily, 
mentally, and spiritually. And return his warmth a hun- 
dredfold. 
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Keep all the feasts of thi year. 

Make every day a holidzy or holy day, and see that they 
are both one, holy and gay. 

Fast when at work on tasks outside the normal duties, and 
never tempt a man’s appeti e when he i3.in deep thought. 

Never argue with the ktis. Belt them if they anger you, 
or let the man belt them if they anger him. Save no punish- 
ment up till he comes hom . Let them wander, dream, laugh, 
play, sparkle, and sleep; ard don’t ever confide in them. 

When depressed, get rid «f the poison by some hard physical 
task. If poorly, enjoy the fact that the house won’t run away 
while you are in bed; neitser will your man. 

Don’t be a martyr’: it’s a job for a man. 

Neither be vain nor jealcus; it’s a weste of energy. 

Gossip if you must, but «ave the mer out of it. 

Be yourself, and you wll find that you have no time to 
be anybody else. 

Covet all things, because it is your nature so‘to dc; but 
so Jong as you never get t] em you are saved. 

Be desirable, even in anger. 

One could go on and oi . The chief thing to remember is 
that we are at war throug! the failure of the women a3 well 
as the men. Peacemaking 5 a job for all; but each sex must 
give its own distinctive corizibution, which doesn’t mean that 
women should usurp the nen. Women should rather seek to 
be the passive stream from which nour.shment and solid fare 
proceeds. Even the spinsters can help if they will, in ways less 
direct. What we men will d2ny though we perish, is the talk of 
feminine ascendency. Not ] ecause we aʻe resentful of prestige 
going from us, but becausx we have ycur happiness at heart, 
in spite of the mess we has made of -hings. 


at and the Poet 


O tne poet’s forze 
Pegesus came 
Swift ra longer, . 

Footsone and lame. 


Idle in the forge 
The anvil stands; 
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There is no hammer 
In the poet’s hands. 


Useless the anvil 
To unshod feet; 
There is no tron 
For the poet to beat. 


Cold in the forge 
The black fuel lies; 
There is no fire 

In the poet’s eyes. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


For One Killed In An Air Raid 


OTHING remains. No grave by a weeping tree 
Holds token of the flesh that used to be, 
No funerary ash returns to earth. 
. There is a mercy in more natural death 
That leaves some shadow of mortality. 


This death annihilates, wipes from the face 
Of earth all residue oz earthly grace 

And blows to atomies invisible, 

No shadow left, the once so tangible, 
Vouchsafing only cold finality. 


How suffer such denial of all nature 

Whose nature is to resurrect its creature, 

If only in strengthened earth, in greener grasses, 
And prove that nothing in its compass passes 
Through death that yet.no altered life attains? 


This death entombs the loved annihilated 

In the wide air; the wind is animated 

By their changed being. Death has mercy yet; 
For while the ajr moves, still the tough is set 
Upon the mouth that mourns. Nothing remains? 


R. H. WARD 


E. MAE.Y JACKSON 


EXAMINATION 


HE evening was heavy.’ hot, -oppressive. To-night surely 

the weather must break, the English climate wasn’t used 
to such long periods of her. The rocm was unbearable that 
evening. He had meant to <o a lot of work in its anticipated 
coolness too—had idled away the whcle day on that excuse, 
lying about in the sun, playing tennis, talking, anything to 
forget work, to feel detache and superior to it. The lists were 
up on the board. Finals wi-hin a week. And he had not even 
sat down at his writing t-ble to-day: it was littered with a 
week’s mess, with papers and note-bocks and the overflow on 
to the floor all round it. He gazed at them, noticing the shapes 
of the papers, the smallness of, the wr ting; and thought how 
impossible it seemed that tl ey represerted the essence of years 
of work, the externalised product of his brain. It was no good. 
Now he was aware what they were he had spoilt the mystery, 
he could not go on producing these small compact practice 
answers for his tutors. He vad slipped out of the mystery and 
was seeing the finished product from te outside and therefore 
could not go on creating’. It was like trying to write a poem 
and breaking down sudderuv—reading it over too soon before 
it was finished. They looked horrid toc—like yesterday’s party 
the day after, empty room dusty and stale. There was a mug 
in the middle acting as a paper rest ard filled with the flowers 
he had got yesterday, already dying n the heat. Outside the 
open window the trees wcre darkening, a delicious scent of 
summer flowers was rising up from the College gardens below. 
It was no use, he could do 1othing to-night, not even sit down. 
Perhaps, later. It was ory eleven c’clock now. There was 
another\batch of papers te be given in by the morning. But 
now he didn’t seem'to' care, he had become the detachment he 
had created all day just when he hac meant to throw it off: 
now he had risen in spite cf himself rizht out of the tiny world 
of Examinations and futurss, out of thought at all. He wanted 
desperately only to feel the night and. with the whole of him, 
to experience and live. Ths was what always happened to him 
before Examinations. He ust couldn’t make the sudden soul- 
shattering right about turr, when it is necessary to come right 
out of the pleasant paths >f thought one has been wardering 
down, to externalise th- knowledge amassed, deny and 
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denounce their wondering speculative nature and give them an 
arbitrary finiteness only for the sake of making concrete shapes. 
and patterns with which to please tutors or examiners. 

Oh, he should have been strong minded about it, he knew, and 
practised the technique: after all it was such a little thing. 
He picked up a pen, tramped round the room once or twice, 
picked up a question paper—but it was no use, his mind refused 
to turn to-night, it wouldn’t grip. There was only feeling-—a 
great bleeding fire of woolly feeling, and the night passing, a 
summer night urgently impelling, summer nights ae gone 
and hardly noticed. 

He found himself in the corridor outside, walking alone 
along cool corridors, with the hum of students’ voices behind 
the shut doors. At a door on the ground floor he stopped. 
There was a tapping of a typewriter inside; he knocked and 
went in. Joan was still working. She had been at it all day; 
she scarcely looked up when he threw himself down on the sofa. 
The room was untidy like his, but with a distinctive untidiness : 
here cosmetics, handbags and silk stockings were mixed in 
with the usual litter of papers and books. And there was an 
integration about it which he had noticed few women achieve : 
it fitted in with her compact self-possessed personality, the 
curious mixture of the woman catching man (were not her nails. 
vermillion) and the intellectual intelligent woman. She was 
intellectual without any element of the classic blue-stocking 
about her. Though, he reflected, this was on the whole fairly 
typical of the modern academic miss; and it was a good thing, 
mixing the two perfectly, using the mind and body in harmony. 

He lay lazily, discontentedly taking it‘all in. The curtains 
above her were swaying a little, the scent of flowers from the 
. flower beds directly below: was stronger here, outside was a 
little blacker. On the writing table he noticed distinctive tidi+ 
ness existing with the untidiness, a scatter of articles but with 
order in the scatter: papers not torn at the edges like his but 
curiously retaining a neatness and freshness as though each 
one had only just been written—though many of them were 
years old he knew, revision notes like his own. Beside her on 
the floor was a pile of neat answers. And Joan was still hard 
at it typing the infernal papers. She had got into her dressing 
gown since he had left her, a fashionable'one in a-rather dilapi- 
dated condition, her almost long hair was hanging down, half- 
escaped from the careful architectural structure of the day, and 
there was still some make-up on her face. How she did it, or 
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what sort of a constitution sie must have not to get spiritual, 
mental and even physical incigestion, he had ceased to wcnder 
long ago. It would be a typial day for her (this had been the 
first one before the exam. when she had given her whole 
attention to work) to be out all day at political meetings (her 
propagandist side, the side of her he cidn’t understand, that 
She shut him out of) to be cn the river and to a sherry party 
perhaps after it, and there look very neat and pretty and 
modern and intellectual, anc be very sveet and feminine and 
witty. Then, with no sign ef fatigue, she would sit up most 
of the night doing the work for the nex: day. And do it much 
better than he did his, who had probably mooned about all day. 
She was brilliant, his friend Toan, he reflected with pride. 

They had proceeded together all -hrough College, had 
watched each other grow. :_t least he had watched her: she 
merely liked him and respezted him as something she didn’t 
understand—a ‘poet; but in her heart of hearts he knew she 
thought of him as a traged-, a squancerer of talents, as one 
with the fine acute brain of a man but with the unfortunate 
sou! of a child that couldn’t manipulate it in the world cf the 
actual. That was why he wasn’t going to get through this 
_ exam. as he ought, unless : miracle cculd happen at the last 
moment. And in a secret wey he believed with his whole soul 
in the happenings of mirac es in himself; as with the poetry 
and everything else, he was an instrument of miracles most 
of the time, and he had fait] too. But Joan would get through 
all right. A First probably And it would stand for both of 
them: much of the thought in it would be his, some of it what 
he’d given her, the rest creased between them. Joan understood 
this exam. technique, the potting and making final of know- 
ledge; in fact, it was her personal technique of living altogether 
—she had never lived in krowledge, and in the wonder of it 
as he had done. There was 10 comparing of them either, they 
understood things in quite tlifferent ways, he with his heart, 
soul and body (which made him dizzy a lot of the time), and 
Joan with her brain only. Z.nd her bran was good and zeen; 
she had practised this job o making patterns and would get a 
First, as he felt was just arc] right tha: she should, and do it 
for both of them. š 

His head was beginning o ache. It would have been rice if 
Joan had felt like soothing Him, or at least like stopping awhile 
so it would take his ache of things. Eut he wouldn’t d-sturb 
her; she still looked in forra and would go on all night prob- 
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ably. She had a body and constitution; but the dissipation of 
the term before Finals had been getting him down. He knew 
he had been a fool. It was fashionable to idle by day and work 
like hell in secret by night—at least, most of them worked all 
day too, but not the ones that counted. He had only idled by 
day because he couldn’t help it; and it didn’t rest him; he 
cou.dn’t work by night, because then his soul and body came to. 
life and his mind wouldn’t grip—-he was just completely 
elemental. And anyway this examination-awareness, this com— 
merczialisation of knowledge, had been breaking ‘his spirit— 
though it was childish to feel that way, he knew. But it didn’t 
stog the feeling it. 

Tne incessant typing was getting on his nerves; suddenly 
he could bear it no longer, got up, swung a leg over the window 
sill, and landed on the black pool of the flower bed below. 

It was like jumping into a lake: the coolness of the night 
was round him. He moved through the beds of flowers, along 
the avenue of poplars now still as sentinels, to the little 
spinmey at the end of the garden. Slowly, he felt at home, 
straagely as though he was coming home and going into his 
own. bed, here among the wild growing things—the things he 
had always known, that remain always changing and always 
the same, the rustling night noises and animal life all round 
him It was smoothing out the weight on his head—smoothing 
awa,z the barricade over his heart. Here there were no harsh 
healzhy young people, no artificial soulless tutors, only thou- 
sancs of tiny living creatures, warmth, familiarity and height. 
_ Through the bushes was the great college building, millions. 
of tiny lights like fire-sparks from the students’ open windows, 
a fant hum of millions of voices. But he was lying on his. 
stomach in the long grasses sobbing out his heart like a child. 


Bone and Heart 


ONE and heart of mine,— 
Heart cf tenderness, 
Bone of bitterness,— 
Press closer to my own 
Till brow and brow are one, 
Lips’ love-pale ; 
Nor ask with this worn smile 
That love, that love devours 
Why this poor flesh of ours 
Still keeps bone from bone. 
ROBERT FAULDS 


>: H. KRESSELS . 
WILD GEESE = 

HE only knew she had to struggle violently, at all costs to 

get out of this prison wh ch clung so closely to her’, Thè 
light came through its walls. vague, greenish light. A final 
wriggle, a crackling sound, ad she was out. The chill spring 
air of the Frisian marshes poured into her beating lungs. 
Instinctively she squirmed her way, a damp, sticky gosling, 
to the big warm cavern of mother’s body where she huddled 
until one by one the entire six of the family had arrived. 

The dull sun climbed up ‘rom the mainland, its long. tays 
shivering on the touch of reedy waters. Turning her head from 
side to side the mother took stock with her bright beady eye 
of surely the most marvello.s progeny that a grey-lag goose 
had ever had. A vital hour ar two ebbed past; life surged in 
the goslings in mounting ood. The big gander waddled 
around them, his ‘‘honk-ho-k’’ resounding with such pride 
that you might have thougLt he himself had laid the eggs. 
Before the first day had pas:2d he led the whole clutch, -heir 
bodies now dry and fluffy, iom the nest down to the water, 
“where the mother goose shaaved them how to feed on tender 
shoots and grasses. The gos :ngs put their little heads first to 
one side and then to the other, nibbling with tiny teeth .ntil 
the shoots came away in ther bills. 

Goose and gander gabblec with joy at the sight. Only five 
weeks before had the flock zrrived with a tremendous din in 
.the breeding ground. They had been flying northward for 
many days; but the husk of fatigue could not bound the rich 
sap of life and passion whith was in them. It welled up as 
molten lava overpours a dry volcano. 

Every day the goslings vent down to the waters to swim 
and to feed, and every night returned to the downy nest. The 
marshes were alive with gise and eager goslings. Full of 
mischief, the firstborn woulc flap her wings to dash water in 
the face of her brothers. The world was a glorious place, only 
faintly shadowed by the nor sense that parents gabbled about 
ogres; but one day, as the “amily lay near the water’s edge, 
replete with the stubble of corn, there was a sudden sirister 
rustling in the grass and mother was bustling them down to 
the water, at the same time beating her great wings in out- 
raged motherhood. The ganter flew into the air uttering loud 
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‘cries of distress, while mother goose swam towards safety with 
the goslings. The latter never quite knew what the fuss was 
abcut. They merely realised that the very youngest was miss- 
ing trom that time. The grey-lags uttered mournful sounds, 
anc then forgot him. 

£t the very end of April came a late frost. In the night the 
stagnant pools were frozen over and morning found the islets 
grizped in a white vice. Then the geese led their progeny sea- 
ward in waddling solemnity. Hour after hour in a straight 
line over field and through thickets they travelled. They 
passed down a lane which ran by a cottage and met an old 
woman who waddled towards them. She carried a basket and 
her forearms rested on her big stomach. For one second woman 
anc geese gazed astonished at one another, the woman for all 
the world like a colossal goose without its beauty and vigour. 
‘Then as she cried, ‘‘Ah, the funny little ones’’, the birds ran 
pas: her, brushing her skirts with their wings. 

The goslings were so tired they could hardly keep erect, 
but the big birds seemed intent on hurrying on. Presently the 
smellest gosling rolled over and lay throbbing in the frosty 
dus, as if its whole body were one great bursting heart. The 
gocse stood by, waiting. The gosling closed its eyes and was 
stil. Without a glance behind, the rest resumed their march 
anc by nightfall came to the sea, a wide calm stretch in the lee. 
of en island. Along the beach a thin rim of ice crackled with 
the languid stir of waves. 

May and June crept by in a slow march of broadening’ days. 
Now the goslings were fledged and could fly with ease. Ah, 
life was beautiful ! Its many dangers, which they knew so well, 
wer2 forgotten as soon as past. Under an immense sky they 
flew. as far as the islands and back again over the strand to the 
inland marshes. 

V/ith the héat of summer a restlessness set in; the air whis- 
pered a vague excitement to the blood, and the young geese 
were full of expectation. Who knows what secret wisdom was 
told in those head-to-head gabblings that went on by the sea? 
In the eastern sky an arrow head, black and minute, appeared 
at cawn. It grew. It came right overhead, a skein of flying 

- geese, and the young ones rose to meet it. Mingling into one 
forrnation, the whole wheeled twice and flew away. 

None but the young geese were in the skein, but they knew 
the way infallibly. With slow shuddering beats of the wing 
ther swept along the coast. For many days they flew into the 
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south-west wind. They passed aigh over cities where the houses. 
huddled closely, where factcry stacks uttered thick greasy. 
smoke and men were clamped to toil amid machines. They 
came down on the Rhine, the Yser, the Loire. Drawn by 
heaven knows what force, they flew over the wide plains of 
France, out across the heaving Biscay, as if by sheer stubbcrn- 
ness they would reach the sun -tself. They rested amid the reeds. 
of the Tagus. Flocks of geese and numberless smaller birds. 
passed over. Refreshed, they rose again on dripping wings and 
floated in the air that lay hot and sultry over a burnt-up land. ~ 
The sea came up again on thair right, falling in thunder and 
spray on the coast of Africa Then the skein wheeled lower 
and lower and descended with loud cries on the water. 

There were gaps in the ranks of the older geese when trey 
arrived in the autumn, and aews was passed along of some 
sinister thing met on the wav, but it was all too vague and 
impossible for the young oncs to take much notice; besides, 
the parent geese had lost all mterest in their progeny. Winter 
was spent by the lagoons. Ir the mild, dry air the first-born 
grew to maturity; the crystaliane light of the sky and the sea 
glossed her plump body, and sparkled in the water drops which 
glissaded from her wings. She had two wing feathers that were 
tipped with black, and the white nail on the tip of her beak 
gleamed like porcelain. She was quite proud of herself. As the 
warmer weather came round, she was often seen near a cerzain 
young gander, and she would condescend sometimes to take 
a nibble of some weed he offered. She was flatttered and 
amused at the way he dipped ais head and paraded before her, 
raising his elbows in a quee- fashion. Sometimes she wculd 
drive him off with a rush. \/hen the skeins began the long 
flight back to Europe, thè gander was always flying nex: to 
her and after they had passed the Pyrenees, their hearts 
throbbed as they looked at ezch other. Soon they would b2 at 
the breeding ground. She was happy for no cause her little 
brain could assign. 

‘They were drawing near to ‘Cambrai. The air became evil 
with whining and humming sounds, with vast clouds of smoke 
leaping out of flashes of light. Panic stricken, they flew straight 
on. Then two hawk-like mon:ters came down upon them with 
a roar and they dived instincfively towards the ground. It was 
bare and scarred with long serpentine lines. 


In the front trenches men raised their furtive heads to see 
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the first skein above and the second coming over the support 
linss. The wings made a sound like. that of the shells called 
coz! boxes. To these men, crushed miserably and fearfully into 
the slime, the passage of the wild birds aloft:was a breath 
frazrant with innocence, freedom. . sanity. All down the lines.: 
they looked up with the, rapt exdression of children, and the. 
sounds of war hushed, as: if in akashment. 

The lull finished abruptly. A single, vicious thud, and a bird, ` 
flew convulsively, rolled over ard flapping grotesquely came 
down in No Man’s Land. 

a soldier born and bred in the Fen country cursed, saying 
thet the birds were the loveliest tŁing he’d seen; and a taciturn 
Welshman spoke quickly and nervously of the star shells at 
night in the Salient, that was luffy too. There might be some- 
thing in it if we got roast goose for supper, grumbled practical 
men, but he goes and brings the chick down somewhere near 
the Rhine: which stung the marksman, who muttered and 
swore. And that night, when the moon lay over the earth like 
a crunk spewing a sick yellow mist, he crawled beyond the 
wine. They saw his outline become vague, becoming a gliding 
shepelessness, dissolve in the black ground. 

The night was very quiet. 

a Star shell burst and its vivid ight caught the soldier, erect, 
with the goose slung over his bask, immobile in semblance of 
a white-winged statue. Instantly machine guns fired, rending 
the sky with a shattering din, sweeping the ground with a hiss 
of Dullets, which here and there drew forth sparks as they hit 
the barbed wire. Then silence again—and slowly filling it a 
tide of moaning, soft at first, then rising loudly and horribly. 
Three young men, but six months from school, went out to 
find the wounded man. The moéning was suddenly lost in a 
chcrus of small noises, thuds, gasping, curses, whimpering, 
long sighs and a splash. No one came back from this night- 
mufed struggle. 

In No Man’s Land rats began fo nibble at a | dead goose, and 
witg feathers dropped here and there into the mud: two of 
then were tipped with black. Around lay the bodies of 
soldiers, and the eyes of the young men and the young bird 
looxed the same. 


Invecation 


To up our -larkness into dance 
Compassionate stars, give to night 
Enchantment of s~llabic light : 

Dance man, cloistered in circumstance 


Vowing all sorrow, till there grows 
Out of the darkness of the hou- 
Essential language like a flower, 
The mystical and lovely rose. 


Chant sorrow in expression healed, 
The rose, the burden of all song; 
Dance incommuni ‘able wrong 
The mystery of leye revealed: 
ANGELA PETTER 


A Prehistoric Camp 


AINT me the shrouded sun, the foundered oak, 
This beech tree—shat éred by the Eghtning stroke— 
Writhing along the slor:. a’broken snake. | 
Tell, if you can, who wen, by what mistake. 
Here on these ramparts tat refuse to surrender ` 
The race or name or ranr of their defender. 
Say who fought whom, fo- what, how long ago, 
And whether the assault prevailed or no. 
If there are ‘“‘sermons in stones,” then read me these, . 
Lest, like the trees, 
‘glad to be man-fcrgotten, 
I too should stand and sand till I go rotten, 
‘Wondering if, fer each grim conflict’s course, 
We are Better or worse. 
C) take me by the hand, 
Genius, and in words I understand, 
Preach me your sermon. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 


ONG ago, in a small class-room amid a smell of chalk and 

ink and pink blotting-paper, when the world was full of 
gazhering shadows and sunny slopes, (a shaking, shining, 
terrifying world to stare at until the jarring gears and tearing 
ircn split against us and we lay in bed on June nights shaken 
wih tears because we were afraid) between a geography lesson 
ani ‘break’ I was handed a pook called The Waves and told 
tc read it. 

The cover I remember was mauve and darkened by much 
use, but the words inside swept through my brain like the 
salt sea foam when it surges round a surf-bather and sweeps 
hir in to shore. Suddenly in that London school-room my 
world was sun splashed and it was clear summer. A child was 
hicing under the shade of the currant bushes shaking rose 
petals round and round in a basin filled with water. As she 
plzyed there, dappled by the sunlight, I could feel the soft 
sharp smoothness of the petals and smell their scent as she 
rol.ed them into sticky, colourless balls between her brown 
fingers. As the petals floated from one side of the basin to 
the other, drops of water shone in the golden dents at the - 
end of each where they had once been joined to the stem. 

J had become a common reader of Vi irginia Woolf, ready 
und willing to travel with her on great journeys through the 
minds of her characters: to stand with Mrs. Dalloway. on 
the kerb in Bond Street staring at the passing traffic; to run’ 
with Jacob across the sands and to watch his toes make little 
' hos in the wet sand while he stood watching a sheep’s skull 
that had been washed to ivory by the waves; to follow the 
the thoughts of a girl as she lay in bed listening to the sounds 
of 1 distant party while the moon made great patterns on the 
ceiling of her bedroom; to see another girl sitting quietly in 
a callar waiting and wondering whether the next bomb would 
fall and break the stones above her head; to watch and sit 
besce all the quiet women in her books as they think their 
ordinary, women’s thoughts at parties and lectures and meals. 

For the first time someone was explaining exactly what went 
on inside a womédn’s brain and it was not the conventional 
thoights of love and hate and jealousy which she described, 
but the fleeting, half-expressed thoughts that run through a 
mil ion women’s brains when they brush their hair or wash 
up the breakfast things. At last the quietness of their faces, 
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the unemotional sense of ther brains uncrammelled by tradi- 
tion, the agony of their feelings in a world which they, the 
creators, see ruled by destruc ion, was partly expressed. The 
feelings that for hundreds >f years have only been seen 
through troubled eyes and al the ancient movements of their 
hands—hands pushing back the long heir from a boy’s hot 
forehead as he sleeps, resting on a child’s cheek to see if he is. 
feverish, kneading flour or bent round the back of a baby as. 
ir sucks at her breast, hands hiding the quiver of lips and 
stroking the tense muscles round the mouth until the tears. 
sink back into the throat—wa-e recorded faithfully. 

She was fighting in her >sooks against the darkness, but 
even when she was writing en the knife-edge and describing 
the mind of Septimus as it struggled against insanity her 
touch is steady and her voic= is never raised. The words she: 
usedsare as cool as the primrcses bending on their rose-tinted 
stems in the long grass of = field ditch. Thoughts fly across. 
the page with as little noise 15 the great cloud shadows when 
they race across the downs. The morn.ng is clear and her 
world beautiful. When she felt that this beauty was being 
broken she did not cry out or aide her faze, but left the world, 
closing the door softly, as tt ough she were fearful of waking 
a sleeping child. | 

In this spring our worlc is more lònely for her death. 
Dictators march and cities are broken like trampled toys, 
but, when the ruins have be2n cleared away and the dictators. 
forgotten, it seems likely to re, as a common reader, tha the 
event most remembered in Abril of this year will be the loss to 
England of one of the grea-est of her women novelists who, 
like Emily Brontë and Jane Austen, was taken from life before 
the greatest of her work was completed. 

MARGARET J. BAKER 
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REVIEWS 
Mark Van Doren’s Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE. By Mark Van Doren, (George Allen & Unwin) 
12s. 6d. 
I" THE CATALOGUE of Shakespeare criticism this is an 
important book which every serious student will need to 
stuly. That must be said at once to prevent the misguided reader 
from accepting Sir Hugh Walpole’s superficial and patronising 
estimate as adequate: it is not only inadequate but misleading, 
anc reads like the hastily-composed blurb of a second-class adver- 
tisement writer. Mr. Van Doren is something other than ‘‘a splendid 
friend and companion for the ordinary not unintelligent reader’’; 
his criticism, despite some native defects, is well able to stand 
alomgside Coleridge and Bradley, and Sir Hugh does not render a 
poez’s penetrative and illuminating appreciation of the plays any 
service at all by writing of the book as if it were almost as good as 
an 2ntertaining novel. Anywhere and at any time it is a mistake to 
ask a popular novelist to introduce a poet. The faux pas is glaring 
in this-case. 

Adi the more glaring because Mr. Walpole’s jauntiness stands 
in such contrast to a certain ponderousness in Mr. Van Doren 
whizh is sometimes disabling and always foreign to Shakespeare. 
For Shakespeare has the nimblest wit of any man who lived: his 
touch is as light as his tenderness; words are his under-agents, 
he lays with them as with things that serve his will and own 
his mastery. Sometimes they are like butterflies clustering about 
budileia: there is a superfluity of them, but they are so beautiful 
and light-winged they seduce to delight in themselves and the action 
of tae play can go hang for all that we care. Indeed if Shakespeare 
had never known experience and agony he might have remained 
the Supreme virtuoso using words as he willed: as airy nothings, 
as dowers of courtesy, as tolling bells, as flashing rapiers, as 
prisms of intelligence, as crystals of wisdom. For this reason, any 
pofmeérousness in the critic is apt to be tiresome, and Mr. Van 
Dor2r is sometimes tiresome and heavy-handed, as when he speaks 
of Cphelia as ‘‘dripping with tears and muddy death” or of Hamlet 
as ‘a genius of unfathomable depth who yet is in contact at every 
point of his clear surface with another life as sensitive to his as a still 
night is to sound’’—a sentence which might stand as a text for 
criticism of the whole book. For Mr. Van Doren is as sensitive to 
ShaEespeate’s inflexions of word and meaning as a still night to 
sourd; but he is Also capable of the flat-footedness of ‘‘yet in 
contact at every point of his clear surface'’—a phrase which has 
meaaing hidden somewhere behind it, but meaning that got lost 
in a maze of intermediate and confused thought. 

It is however Mr. Van Doren’s sensitivity and not his ponder- 
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ousness which needs.to be indicaced. Bradley was often ponderous, 
and indeed, of all the critics, crly Coleridge has the range znd 
humour which matches Shakespzare’s universality. But sensitivity 
's the essential virtue in the Snakespearean critic, and when it 
appears it is to be hailed with celight. 

It is evident in the discriminazing analysis of the poems. Mr. 
Van Doren shows pretty conclasively that the Sonnets have a 
persistent tendency to fall away =rom powerful beginnings to weak 
endings, and he gives original and convincing reasons for the 
defect. His judgment on The Merchant o} Venice is not the 
partisan one of our day, but is that of a man capable of making 
his mind “‘a thoroughfare for all -houghts anc not a select party”. 
He has the sensitivity to unders-and the delicacy of Shakespeare’s. 
mind and the tastes which follow in the wake of such delicacy— 
a gift which critics of the orde- of Frank Harris never so mach 
as conceive of. Shakespeare is fər Van Doren the poet always: and 
the dramatist by life-experience and the compulsion of necessity. 
With all deference to those whe see Shakespeare as a playwright 
first, Van Doren is with Colertige in this matter, and Coleridge 
was a seer. 

Perhaps the finest example o` sensitive and penetrating insight 
is the chapter of Antony and Cxopatra. Every one appreciative of 
the play knows how wide and extended its scope seems in the 
reading, and how difficult it i to give sufficient atmosphere to 
the play on the stage. Why this is so Van Doren explains in a 
sentence: 


“The world of Antony and Cleopatre is so immense “hat 
time yawns in it; and this not because time is going to die 
as it did in Macbeth but ‘wecause it luxuriates in a sense of 
perfect and endless health.“ 

It is a conception he expands with increasing convincingness: 

“f Such a world needs a pecial style, and the play triumph- 
antly provides it. The unis of this style, curiously enough, 
are very brief. Nothing is rawn out as with too little thought 
we might have expected + to be. The action is broken into 
as many as forty-two scene ; our attenticn is constantly shifted 
from one to another porticn of the single scene which 1s the 
earth. And so with the spe-ch, the characteristic unit of which 
is almost breathlessly shor. There are no rolls of rhetoric no 
attempts to loop the unive se with language. This universe is 
too large to be rendered ic anything but fragments, too much 
alive in its own right to care for extended compliment and 
discourse. It can be hand[=d only by a process of constantly 
reassembling its many smel. parts—mov.ing them about in an 
always flexible mosaic. For the world of Antony and Cleotatra 
shows its strength in notEing so much as its flexibility. Any 
part, examined closely, yi Ids the whole, just as any speech, 
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once it is made, escapes into some far altitude of the air -with- 
out exactly losing itself; in the long run it will count. The 
action expresses itself in many ripples, like a resting sea. The 
climate in which Antony and Cleopatra so completely love each 
other permits them the luxury of little phrases, as -if with 
their breath it panted the tale of its own endless well-being.” 
Criticism of this order is rare at any time and needs to be heralded 
in times like the present. For what enables us to read Shakespeare 
‘with greater appreciation enables us in a time of insanity to see 
life steadily again and to see it whole. The mind that could live 
threugh King Lear and come to The Tempest is one to consort 
with whenever such a thing as a spare moment is vouchsafed to 
us. And having burned through the tragedies, or danced through 
any of the comedies, in nearly every case the reader will be deeply 
enriched by turning to Mr. Van Doren and seeing the play again 
from the singular vantage point of one who is manifestly himself 
a poet and a literary critic of a high order. Only out of his chapter 
on Hamlet can I get little or. nothing. There it seems as if the non- 
partisan attitude has left him with nothing to say. And since 
Shakespeare himself was involved in the personality of Hamlet as 
in no other, perhaps Mr. Van Doren’s evasion is an-:attempt at an 
impossibility. Anyway, he fails. He is also guilty of a howler. of 
the first order in finding Hamlet’s comment to Polonius ‘‘except 
my life’? an expression of ‘‘anxiety for his own safety”! 
M.P. 


Past Master Art’ 
JAMES joycB. A Definitive Biography. By Herbert Gorman (Lane) 
155. 

jes IS THE FIRST boroi 'of Joyce to appear; it was 

finished in 1939 and, written with Joyce’s co-operation. 

It includes a number of letters, verses and fragments hitherto 

unpublished as well as much documentary material appertaining 

to the publication of Joyce’s work. The Portrait and Ulysses, of 

course, make the biographer’s task a thankless one as far as the 

early years are concerned; he can but supplement existing material, 

and this has been admirably done. We get the authentic Parnell- 
Victorian background. 

Joyce graduated in 1902 and went to Paris almost immediately 
airecwards. He was then only twenty; he had written very little 
(though the essay on Ibsen was a -remarkably ‘competent. piece of 
work for a boy in his teens); he had no money save what his 
parents, by that time considerably impoverished, could send him; 
and he did not know into what mould his genius would cast itself. 
He knew only that he had genius and that he must get away from 
Dublin. The move was heroic and its importance must not be 
minimized: by it he was enabled to see Dublin objectively and 
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whole, and later, when the time came, to see it as the symbol of 
all cities, Anna Liffey as the symbol of all rivers. 


Mr. Gorman stresses Joyce’s poverty in the Edwardian years. 
The facts, as he supplies them, are that Joyce lived at the rate 
of just over a guinea a week in Pzris in 1902 (Le. postal orders from 
home and borrowings from frends). In Trieste in 1904 (now 
married) he earned £80 per annim as a teacher of languages; in 
Rome in 1906 4150 per annum as bank clerk. In this country at 
that time some few million souls brought up families on a guirea 
a week, if not less. I am a little ir-itated therefore when Mr. Gorman 
says, à propos of the Rome job, ‘Even in thos2 days of comparative 
cheapness two hundred and fifty lire a month was hardly sufficient 
to provide for three people.” Ore of the three was Joyce’s infant 
son; 250 lire a month in 1906 equals, perhaps, £y per week to-day. 
It is not affluence, but it is adequate. 

Mr. Gorman carries his narrazive througa the long years of 
struggle against the threat of blrdness and che procrastination of 
publishers, to the appearance of Ulysses and the recognition which 
followed. Joyce himself was ncz spoilt by success; there is no 
vulgarity here, no yachts, motorcars, fur-coats. What does seem 
vulgar though, albeit unreasonauly, is the whole paraphernalia of 
struggle and success. Not Joyce, rot that quiet and courteous artist 
by any means, but the world itælf seems vulgar. One remembers 
Eric Gill: ‘‘The artist is not 2 special kind of man; but every 
man is. a special kind of artist.’ It is a little ironic ‘that Joyze, 
disciple of Aristotle and Aquinzs, should in one sense have so 
signally embodied the contemporary antithesis of the medieval 
concept of an artist. 

Mr. Gorman very rightly is aot concerned with these asides. 
Moreover he disclaims any attempt at literary criticism. But nis 
implicit admiration never wavers; it rather spoils an otherwise 
sound and necessary job of wo-k, for the anqualified-admiration 
attitude, however discreet, is inzerently tedious,. whether it be of 
the Communist for Moscow, aa for Rome, or biographer Zor 
subject. 

. The virtue of the book lies in its power to stimulate a reassessment 
of Joyce’s significance. He was >2rhaps the “ast of the great con- 
scious (or self-conscious) artists. As with Flaubert, his art was at 
once his master and his slave. Of the 1914-1918 period Mr. Gorman 
says: “But he could not work with any degree of peace and this 
was of more importance to him tian the suicide of dynasties.” And 
later: “For God’s sake, let thirgs be finished and let men think 
of the arts again. . . He knew that Ulysses was of much more 
importance to him than the Great War.” We have no artists of 
that stature to-day; the steady regression from bad to worse, which 
is history, seems to have reachcd such a nadir that the potential 
artists are suffocated out of exi-tence. 
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Joyce suffered in that he was both exile and intellectual, a con- 
scious artist isolated in a twofold sense from the background of 
his time. Mr. Gorman testifies to his capacity for friendship and 
loyalty, his perfect courtesy (a fine attribute in an age when bad 
manners are a cult), but adds (and this is vital): “‘he was incapablé of 
ever losing himself in the emotional entanglements and compromises 
of human relationships.’’ There you have the key to the creator of 
Lecpold Bloom. He shrank from the rough feel of the warp and woof 
of life, from the disorderly process which offers only an occasional 
moment of intensity for wasteful years of bathos. But it was pre- 
cisely this muddled sequence, this incoherent pattern, he had toe 
write about; the bathos of all that was not-Dedalus had to be faced, 
explored, set down on paper by the man who was Dedalus and 
something more. A way <o do it had to be found; and a way was 
found. He created, not by an intuitive process of selection and 
elimination (as was the habit of the spontaneous artists of the past), 
but intellectually, synthetically, scientifically, eliminating nothing, 
giving .to every facet of human experience an equal value. He 
succeeded; Leopold Bloom lives as vividly as Corporal Trim or 
Uncle Toby. But he might very easily nave been a cardboard 
figure. 

Joyce’s was a double achievement; he aort that genius can 
transcend its own traditional laws and even that the artist can 
overcome that final problem of his own isolation. 


Modern Theology 


CATHOLIC DESIGN FOR SOCIETY. Signposts No. 10. By D. G. Peck 
(Dacre Press) ts. 


Te THOSE UNACQUAINTED with the series of books published 
by the Dacre Press under the title of ‘Signposts,’ it is 
necessary to quote some part of the general preface to the series 
befcre introducing the present volume. 

‘The series consists of twelve books, written by. young 
theologians and philosophers of the Church of England: It 
is the common conviction of the writers that only thé authentic 
Christian tradition has the answer to the problems which beset 
the present age. . . . There is a widespread notion that Theology 
is irrelevant and out of date. In actual fact Theology answers 
those very relevant questions . . . for lack of an answer to 
which modern civilization stands to-day on the brink of 

' suicide. . . 

Tae boldness of’ this claim, the perennial health of traditional 
Christian Theology, whcse corpse so many ‘progressives’ had 
thought well and decently interred, will affront some, while the 
notion of a return to a tradition is distasteful to the modern mind. 
However, the problems of Human Society are become so urgent 


J. P. HOGAN 
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that this distaste can no longer t= permitted to operate against the 
study of classic Christian doctrire. 

All religious concepts worthy the name arə dependent for their 
virility and persistence upon a sense of sin; the Christian Religion, 
in particular, upon a doctrine known as Qriginal Sin. Man is 
conceived as a Being creatively participant in the Divine design 
of creation and in the Divine R2ason, created, that is to say, ‘in 
the image of God’; against wk.ch must be set Man’s perversity 
of judgment and his helplessness to conjoin idea and action, the 
victim of noble conception and noble behaviour. This perversity 
and this helplessness are held =o be inherent in human nature, 
resultant upon a wilful rejection of Divine dependence, and the 
substitution of a new principle, Fat of human autonomy, and that 
this rejection was made, historicaily, when Man was stamped with 
the image of God, and granted -he power to create, to know, and 
to love; and a will free to seek, to create, to know, and to love what 
is not God. 

Together with a number of otlier traditional Christian doctrines— 
the historicity of the Bible, t-e authorship of the Gospels, to 
mention but two examples—whiczh have beer supposed by popular 
thought to have been falsified ty empirical scientific research, and 
to which further research has leat additional support, so the teach- 
ing of the Church on Original Six. has receivec confirmatory evidence 
from psychological analysis. 

The danger in Modern Society, scarcely evident in this country 
as yet, but occupying an increasingly modtlant influence in con- 
temporary thought, is not Libralism in Theology (the belief in 
the perfectibility of Man by hs own moral effort), but its <rue 
antithesis, belief in the total d. pravity of human nature, Against 
the new peril to right reason, and against the old Pelagianism, 
the authentic voice of Catholic “heology is tne only reply. ' 

Catholic Design for Society 5 an important contribution to the 
social debate. Its subject is so cogent to the modern mind that it 
may well.serve as an incentive tt a more profound study of essential 
Christian teaching than the mejority of the socially minded Lave 
previously made. 

The author contends that ‘Caristianity is the religion of which 
‘Christianity is the practice’, and rejects the popular misconception 
that the social function of relazion is to provide the moral and 
-emotional stimulus to social dssigns of a secular motive and 
secular end. From a categorical statement of Christian teaching 
about the Nature of God and :he nature o? Man, he proceeds to 
an analysis of the error of attit:de which the Church has adosted 
towards modern society. i 

‘For a long period our s cial teaching has been not so much 
guided by a reference to dozmatics as dcminated by ethics. .. . 
Instead of questioning the whole socia. framework, attertion 
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was focussed upon the behaviour of men within it... the 
ethical principles of honesty and perseverance were inculcated 
in the sphere of work, but it was rarely asked what purpose 
was served by work.’ 


This is a fundamental distinction which sets the whole tone for 
his subsequent commentaries on the essential phases and functions 
of the human society, The Family, The Community, The Nation, 
Work and Leisure, the Organisation of Industry, and Money. 

In conformity with the authentic Christian tradition he con- 
ceives of society as basec upon the unit of The Family. 


‘The family is the last refuge of a certain way of looking 
upon a human being. He is valued, not for what he is worth, 
or what he can do, but primarily for what he is. . . Rejected 
by the world, this principle of basing worth upon status rather 
than upon function .. . is nevertheless a true social principle 
upon which the health of the wider community will be seen 
to depend.’ 


Of Industrial and Rural conditions he writes: 


‘Our Industry provides for its ‘robots’ mechanical gadgets 
in profusion, gadgets which will perform almost any task ex- 
cept that of binding men together in a worth-while common 
life. . . . Some may be tempted to think that the village is a 
better place than it was fifty years ago. It is healthier, it has 
wider interests, it has more opportunities. But all these things 
are vitiated by the continual drive to the towns and by an 
agricultural policy which is a necessary adjunct to the assump- 
tions of our economy that is turning England into a combin- 
ation of waste and playground for the tired city folk and 


motorised town-dwellers, rather than a community of work 


and leisure for its own inhabitants. ... 


‘Thus while the Church must view with the utmost sympathy 
the amelioration of the workers’ lot, . . . social reforms, 
regulation of hours, social services, . . . yet it may be seriously 


_argued that we are very near the end of ‘Reform’. The capital- 


ist industrial system . . . cannot support indefinitely things 
for which it was never designed. Until-it is deliberately turned 
to its true ends by the will of man, it (society) will not produce 
the social consequences which sanity demands of it.’ 


To-day, partly from a spirit of genuine enquiry, partly to sub- 
scribe to the popular pastime of decrying the authority of the 
organised Church, there is a demand to know where stands the 
Church in relation to social reform. Here is the answer. 


‘The secula? sociologist naturally regards the Church as an 
association for certain specific aims. But the Christian looks 
upon the Church as the divine society, intended for all men: 
as the core of the Kingdom which Christ preached and by His 
actions established; as showing forth the new social life, and 
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-holding in that life the clue to true social purpose and relaticns 
within that purpose. For tle Christian revelation claims no 
unnatural unearthly purpose for men, but the rediscovery, the 
restitution of the natural pu-pose and tke natural life of man 
in the light of his supernatural destiny amd spiritual character. 

‘It cannot be said that al this is very manifest in the Dfe 
of the Church to-day. The Church has not escaped the atomistic, 
individualistic and disintegrating influences working in the 
world. It is a state of affairs to which her devotional life bears 
tragic witness: the sequences of her worship pregnant with 
meaning for life, being both the divine -nterpretation and the 

‘divine standard, impress the average person as a series of 
persevering charades. 

‘Christian Theology seeks to call men to their true destiny, 
that in their ordinary life they may be de ivered from unnatural 
stress, anxiety and frustraton, that in their labour and in 
their rest, in their privacy erd in their rommunity, they may 
live in charity and to the g-cry of God? 

JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Reflections on Receivirg a Gift of ‘the aki 
Book of Eaglish Verse 


poi IS THE speech of a man madly in love with living, the 

comment of the glad heart on its experience, the word which is 
made magic and lives apart from its source as yet another fount 
of joy, another oasis in the waste land of this world. The poet 
is the vehicle of this joy, God’. mouthpiece, his pen inspired as 
the writers of the Gospels wer. theologically held to have been 
inspired, infallible in the world of the hea-t as the Pope is in 
the world of dogmatics. Indeed, 20etry is the gospel of God’s work 
from man to man, glorifying the Creator and the Ghost and testify- 
ing to their power to bestow life and raise the living poem from 
the dead words. 


Now that poetry is dead in our day, or dring (in the historical, 
not the personal sense), it beccmes possible to review critically, 
and to estimate, and in some measure to pass judgment on zhe 
corpus of English poetry as it has grown th-ough what have been 
called the creative centuries. No further growth being possible, it 
can be examined as a body; a >ody, not a corpse, for there will 
always be people for whom poetry is signifcant and worth while 
and attractive. This closing-down of further creation and turning 
of attention to what has been accomplished is the ‘dea behind all 
anthologies such as the Oxford Eook: they are, so to say, clear ng 
up and making ready for stockt_king. The very notion of publish- 
ing an anthology, that the notion should be at all possible, is a 
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fall stop at the end of a sentence, a definitely fin de siécle idea. 
“Shop Closed for Stocktaking. 

Now that intellect, thug-like, has throttled joy with the silken 
cord of sociology, and poets are no longer plainly poets (that is, 
n> longer imparting the mystery but throwing up incessant smoke 
screens of ideology) it is obviously impossible for any modern to 
write love-lyrics with the same innocence and freshness as, say, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt or Thomas Carew. If anyone doubts this, let 
ham try: it isn’t simply a matter of using no word of more than 
two syllables—the very life is gone. Let him consider, if he does 
mot believe this, the work of poets like Auden and Barker, their 
sp-called love-lyrics, where love is just another ‘‘problem,’’ as 
ficult and tortuous as any in their comfortless universe of guilt 
and neurosis. The: Elizabethans were not conscious of life as a 
‘ problem”; it did not weigh down on them as it does on us, 
<=pressing and crushing under its weight of woe. No, they carried 
i> bravely, unconscious of the burden, made songs and sang them, 
vere sentimental without slop and unforced witheut embarrassment. 
For us, lyric is a term that ought to be reserved exclusively for use 
in connection with the Elizabethans, for no other era in England was 
tie like of theirs-or produced such truc poets. 


For sheer hair-raising horror, read the seventeenth century Scots 
tallad Edward, Edward. As a conversation piece, it has the most 
concentrated power, the most insinuating inference of terror, of 
ny poem I know. What the ‘sic counsels’ were that brought 
about the tragedy and the curse are unknown, as is the fate of 
tne two protagonists, mother and son: but the horror and despair 
ere real enough. One feels towards it the irrational fear of the 
child for a certain object, a picture, or a dark corner of the garden, 
2s if the only thing to do were to hurry past the page without, 
looking at it again. 


The worst poem in the world to to be found in the Oxford Book 
—-Edgar Allan Poe’s For Annie. But Aldous Huxley has dealt 
effectively (and most amusingly) with Poe in his essay ‘‘Vulgarity 
i? Literature’? which is an excellent Huxley performance, good 
dean hitting, smart footwork and no pulled punches. I must say, 
efter reading For Annie, that Edgar deserved all he got. 

l NEIL TOMKINSON- 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 


The Man in the Moor 
Came down too soon 
And asked the way to Norwich. 


HE exploit of Rudolf Hess, said Mr. Churchill to the 

House of Commons, ‘bated his imagination’. It was, at 
least, an honest avowal. Other members pf the British Govern- 
ment, whose minds are less fexible than Mr. Churchill’s, have 
been more certain. The Labour members of it—Messrs. Bevin 
and Morrison and Greenwood—have n> doubt that Hess is 
simply a gangster, who ha: slipped oat of the gang while 
there is time, and come to the one place in Europe where 
Hitler is as yet unable to bump him of. That theory is con- 
soling. My neighbouring n2ws stand put it simply: “Rat 
No. 1’’—deserts the sinking ship. The weakness of the theory 
is that the ship shows no sigr of sinking But fact is, of course, 
not a proper test for a war-time theory. 

Hess is an odd sort of ret. First, he is very handsome in - 
a contemporary-romantic wa~. On looks alone, he would rave 
been sure of a stardom in H2:lywood. Indeed, I am assur2d— 
and I can well believe it—tiat he was a maiden’s dream in 
Germany. Second, his act vas the act of a brave man. The 
odds against his descending in Scotlanc alive must have Jeen 
very heavy. Third, it was the work of a skilful aviator. No 
one disputes that his intent on was to land on the estate of 
‘the Duke of Hamilton, whom he is reported to have seen at 
the Olympic Games in Gerxany; nor is it disputed that he 
came within fifteen miles of his goal—a notablé piece of air- 
navigation. 

Not a common or sewer rat, therefore, By any ordinary. 
reckoning something in the t lm-star line, but in another world 
than the world of films—that new, queer world where the flicks 
become reality: the world o what George Orwell once called 
‘the stream-lined men,” where the temo is totalitarian. This 
world, I confess, is a myst=ry to me, though I know-I live 
1 | l 
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in E. Or rather I exist within it. It is the world where aerial 
bombing is a day-to-day reality, almost as natural as the 
morning milk—except that the milk is rationed and the 
bombing is not. In that world of mass-man and high-speed 
mechanism the height of relevant individual achievement is a 
solc flight in an aeroplane. I know little enough about such 
thirgs; but I imagine that, though you are immensely alone, 
you don’t have time to think. Or the human organism under 
those conditions doesn’t allow thinking. To be immensely alone 
in this new world in a more static and human kind of way— 
‘to sit quiet in a room in a chair alone,” as Pascal suggested 
——With your mind alert would be to go mad, or become 
Christian, or something equally shocking. You need a solo 
aercplane to keep appropriate vigil there. 

Yes, Hess filis the bill, as I conceive it, of the new man in 
the new world. He holds the record in significant solo-flights. 
In :his peculiar event, Colonel Lindbergh became the hero 
of £merica; Mr. Neville Chamberlain the short-lived champion 
of ~ngland—in a brave attempt to get into the new world 
witt an umbrella instead of a parachute; now Rudolph Hess 
has run away with it. He combines the lot: Lindbergh’s pure 
flight, and Neville Chamberlain’s pursuit of peace. Hess, in 
his peace-flight has flown into a no-man’s land, with a sort 
of post-Nansen passport. Does he belong to Germany? No. 
Does he belong to us? No. Is he simply one Rudolph Hess, 
and @ British prisoner? By no means. 

Then what the devil is he? We all have our guesses. And 
I have mine. Hess is the first authentic citizen of the new 
wor.c. So he belongs to nobody. For the trouble of the new 
world is that, although it exists, it has no being. It is a unity 
—-w2 all know that. Yet it is tearing itself to pieces—we all 
know that. And others know it is tearing itself to pieces pre- 
cise-y because it is more a unity than it has ever been before. 
It is the power and force of the impending unity which drives 
mer mad. Visibly their actions are sheer paradox. Nationalism 
is Gestroying the nations. Whether the nationalism is victori- 
ous as in Germany, or defeated as in France, or still engaged 
in taking it, as in Britain, it makes no odds: it destroys itself. 
By bombing one another to rubble in defence of themselves, 
the nations speed on the path of a common goal of supra- 
nat:onal unity. The Germanic empire of Europe becomes a 
conzederation of peoples; Britain by resisting it becomes a 
province of the United States. Yet, though the common destiny 
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is manifest, no one among tie nations can see it. Not one has 
the simple sanity to say: ‘‘Let’s go there arm in arm.” 

It seems to me that Rud>.ph Hess as had the simp icity 
to see it, and to say it, in the approprizte modern idiom. The 
Germans themselves do not call him t-aitor, they know him 
better than that. Of one tharg his simple, fanatical devotion 
was incapable (they say) amc that is treachery to the Reich. 
He was an “‘idealist’’ they say, and Fe consulted occultists, 
and was a little mad. His madness consisted in a belief that it 
was folly for Britain to figh on, for a Srave and great nation 
to go down in pursuit of < will ọ th= wisp. He wanted to 
save Britain from annihilat-on, they say. It seems to me a 
good deal nearer the truth tLan anything we say of him. But 
that it is the whole truth, I do not believe. 

I believe that, quite simpl-, Hess war.ts to stop the war. He 
knows, better than anybody save perheps Hitler himself the 
strength and power of Germany. He represents that strength 
and power: he is the emboriment of the dynamic that Hitler 
unloosed. His very exploi is a symbolic expression of it. 
If we believe that we can destroy the power and purpose that 
is manifest in Hess’s flight. we imagire a vain thing. It is 
evident that we cannot. The thing is Eeyond our range. We 
have the men who could make the fligrt; but they are not in 
authority. Put Beaverbrook—our deputy-Fiihrer—in the scale 
against Hess. Who wins, b~ any standard of values? And if, 
in England, the men who could make the flight were in 
authority, what would this England be? Scarcely distinguish- 
able from Nazi Germany, ani at peace with it to-morrow. 

For, alas, it is not so much our virtues that distinguish us 
from Germany, as our vices—our lethargy, our utter confusion 
of purpose, our complete inability to find anyone who repre- 
sents the amorphous transitional thing we are. We are a unity 
only in negation. We deny Nazi Germany; we will that she 
shall not exist. But she does exist, and our willing that she 
shall not exist, is only the mental sleight of minds too tired to 
think the reality. It is a wll that cannot be translated into 
action; for the simple reason that we can only overcome the 
Nazis by becoming as they. And historr does not repeat -tself 
like that. The Nazis got in first; they did the dirty work of 
the Lord. We cannot do it <ll over aga n. So we are confined 
to willing that Germany shill not exist, and hoping that the 
Americans will somehow do it for us. 

Meanwhile, to confute orr dream that Germany mav be 
A* 
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persuaded not to exist, an authentic piece of contemporary 
Germany deposits itself, of its own free-will, upon our door- 
step. “Here I am—modern Germany: the gangster and the 
herc, the dreamer and the doer, one of the ‘evil men’ who 
risks his life for peace. What do you make of me?” 

“sly imagination is baffled,” says Mr. Churchill. 

‘“You abolished Trade Unions,” says Mr. Bevin. 

“You are a murderer,” says Mr. Morrison. 


Guess again ! 
In Wartime 


HE sun ignores our frontiers and does shine 
With equal brilliance on the Thames and Rhine; 

The sea with equal love does lap 

The Dover cliffs and Skager Rack. 

I like to think the wind can blow 

Seeds from German flowers to grow 

On France’s soil, 

That birds when they migrate 

Are ignorant of state and state 

And find 

No Custom’s barrier in the sky. 


— 


HE branches of a tree 
Spread north and south 
And east and west 
Arid so give shade to you 
And shade to me. 


The birds fly north and south 
And east and west, 

Without discrimination 

Build their nest 

‘In bushes which belong to you, 
Belong to me. 


Men divide themselves 

Into the fifty nations, 

And by their self-inflicted 

Regulations | 

Cannot move north 

Or south or east or west... 

A fact which seems absurd to you, 

Absurd to me. _ W. D. GODIN 


JACK COMMON 


ON NIGHTS CONSTANT 


CCORDING to old stcries, the fist metal-workers were 

trolls or dwarfs who wrought with tremendous industry 
in caves. The stories are prchably true 2nough. The smitay is 
a kind of cave, and the best smith is a man who is strong 
enough to take the horse’s weight, but not tall—else he'll be 
working all the time under the strain of bent legs. Mairly it 
was metal that brought werk indoors Meta: rusts. It is a 
product of the bowels and skeleton of the earth; the airs and 
vapours of the open surface are harmful to it. Therefore, our 
discovery of its use meant that a great number of the human 
race ‘must endwarf themselv2s in caverns and renounce much 
of the air and sun which is he natural 2nvironment of a land- 
walking mammal. We mad2 artificial saves. For generations 
now the cave-habit has become so rooted that millions in each 
generation live like a strang- kind of hermit-crab, communally 
encaved in factories, flats, cnemas and churches. It wou.d be 
quite consonant with the trend, perhass, if we went under- 
ground permanently beneatL the metal rain of bombs. 

That would be to go on a constant nightshift. Now mark 
these words: the nation tha can stick being always on nights 
is the one that can give hel! to all the rest. 

Here’s a typical nightshi't, briefly summarised so thet we 
can both be thinking abou the same thing. Starts at ight 
p.m., the cave being quiet because nearly all the day men left 
at seven. Outside, the last o: day is painting the sheds and the 
heaps of rusted metal with a Drief violence of colour, but the sky 
is cooling into remoteness. It is smok~ dark inside, thcugh. 
There are electric lights in the roofs and on every machine: 
you can see, but it is seeing on a diffe-ent scale, seeing what 
you are doing only. Nobod: does anything at all for the first 
few minutes. They regret the outside world and are reluctant 
to start the long shift. But «ne by one, up and down the con- 
crete aisles, lights go on and belts give the preliminary whine 
and moan as they grip the wheels; the furnace roars, and 
the odd bits of conversation that were stilf going on are lost. 
You won’t hear anyone’s voice again unless he is starding 
close to your ear, and wher somebody wants to attract atten- 
tion he has to hoot like a wibbon. The running noises of so 
‘many machines make a mesa of sound, meaningless because it 
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is not attached to any particular job; and it is as inhuman as 
its opposite, a complete stillness. Smoke, buttery electric light 
on concrete and flashing steel, the endless rush of wheels and 
belts, then intermittently the high scream of a knife cutting into 
steel—that is what the armaments cave contains. There are 
men, of course. They move constantly. But they don’t appear 
to make any sound. Their faces and forearms whiten in light 
regularly as they are pulled about by the machines. 

Shells are made here. They begin as rough cylinders at the 
clock end of the shop; they travel from machine to machine 
down one aisle until they reach the furnace; the team working 
there pluck them out with a huge pair of tongs suspended on 
chains, stick each one in the press, and when the nose is 
shaped, drop it still red-hot in a sand-pit to be hauled away 
and cooled. Now they begin journeying up the second aisle. 
They are bored and trimmed to scale until they emerge bright 
as silver by the clock, to be weighed and sent off into the 
varnishing room. 

All night through, for eleven hours, the traffic continues, 
except that at twelve and at four there are half-hour breaks. 
Labourers haul trolley-loads of the shining cylinders and stack 
them in pyramids by the machines; the machinist seizes one 
off the top, screws it into his lathe and watches while the 
singing, screaming knife chases a shaving down the side of 
the shell. These shavings coil off to form an enormous pan- 
scrub which is forked on to a barrow and travels away, a 
tremulous heap, bronze and blue and blonde under the lights. 
From the furnace and the presses, oily smoke mushrooms up 
to the roof and spreads everywhere until the atmosphere 
thickens. It can’t get out owing to the sealing of the black-out. 
Presently the far machines develop smoke-haloes; the clock 
grows misty like a moon before storm. People flag and hope 
for dawn. 

Most nights at some point or other, the loud-speakers in 
the roof give vent to the pips of imminent danger. At that, 
the electrically driven lathes are switched off, the furnace closes 
down, lights go out and torches on. Men grab their jackets 
and follow the smeky beams to the shelters under the shop. 
There is a rush of silence in which voices break queerly, for 
everyone still carries in his ears a hoarse sea-shell roaring 
which is the ghost of din. The shelters are white-washed and 
stark, but peaceful. Card-players form schools for pontoon and 
brag. Their voices keep low and intimate because of the small 
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hours, their coins rattle. Sametimes a dim percussion ‘moves 
behind the earth walls, and all stop to speculate on where that 
bomb has fallen. Then the obot voice announces “Imminent 
danger now over: go back o your work.” The shop is cold; 
the smoke-pall has moved higher; and the clock says Three. 

At half-past five someone slides back a door to reveal a 
square of night, fresh as pansies, incredibly liquid and soft 
to eyes so long suffering tme rebuttal of concrete and steel.. 
It flushes slowly into colour greens and blues like a Japanese 
water-flower. If you step across and look out, everything is 
still as ponds, all trees and nedge and road the reflection of a 
daylight world, and the dawn-breath of growing things coming 
astonishingly sweet. But the-machines have not stopped. There 
is an hour yet in which mən get a nəw lease of life. They 
go ‘tear-arsing,’ determined to make up their quota and gain 
a bonus. One after another achieves tris, so one by one the 
machines shut down. At tezn-to-seven all are washing their 
hands in oil and the human voice is heard again. 


The clock rings them out. the soiled men, to their bicycles 
and the new day. Nobody rushes as they do from the dayshift, 
for the pubs are closed and they are going to bed as the rest 
of the world gets up. Down x. the High Street, the bikes wheel 
by a squad of fellow-coolies in khaki, who shuffle alorg to 
breakfast swinging their paanikins. A lorry stands at a good 
pull-up laden with the remains of a bomber. Was it one of 
our shells that brought the metal insect down? 


Out from the town our quit road winds away up to the hills, 
a long coiling ascent to the distant high trees of the east where 
the dawn-light lives. But Icw hedges soon close it in. Every 
bush is a new-green fire, at places scattered with the confetti 
of blackthorn. Palest of waites the blackthorn, fit to spray 
_ against unkind skies, wint-r-frail, yet without the greenish 
tinge of damson, the splencour of cherry, or the rich cream- 
ing of may. It can come m a cold wind, thrown upon the 
hedgerow, a creation of the most scattered sunshine, no burden 
on the branches and promising no fruit, the true child of 
inclement springs. 


In the fields there'll be a partridge or two, a hare with 
erect ears poised for its reedy racing’; and on the stump of 
a holly there’s a cock yellaw-hammer making himself con- 
spicuous and pretending hes going tc burst into song. But 
the hill behind shows a scar where chalk and clay ckurns 
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about as though from a huge drill. Last night’s bomb. With 
that reminder, we go to bed. 

That is one nightshift over. Now you see at once what a 
mistake it is to come out. We laboured well at destruction 
all the dark hours, and the peace of day mocks us. Two 
thousand shells we turned out, to burst over a blitzed city 
and perhaps bring some metalled man twisting and crashing 
out of the night. We should have gone from that weariness 
in to the cinema-cave, to dream romance and glory: that 
would be the same world at least, the twilight-tranced world 
in which the coolie still keeps his coma and is not pricked 
to consciousness by the sight of a blackthorn spray and the 
vast movement of the open day. There is every excuse now 
for burying humanity alive in the immense latifundia of a new 
imperium. It might be done, too, except for a curious cir- 
cumstance. We are not really growing more efficient. No one 
can say for certain, but the probability is, if an enquiry was 
made into all the productive plants all over the world, there’d 
be evidence of a certain decline. Something has slipped. The 
heart is going out of things. It is like what happens to 
neglected land. No sudden barrenness, but a poorish look on 
the crops, bare land showing late in the season, the harvest 
lighter each year. In the factories something like that is 
happening. The tendency therefore is to divide each job into 
more and more operations; to have three women doing the 
work of one man, and that man most likely promoted to over- 
look his supplanters; to multiply management and: supervision. 
It is retrogression, if you like; but it reflects a growing un- 
willingness for unprofitable work. The sap is withdrawing, 
and when it rises again, it will be towards day, by God! 


Invocation to Music 
“Charity to oneself begins by listening to great music.” 
—-OSWELL BLAKESTON, in The Adelphi, March, 1941 


NBOSOM me and take my heart-strings sheer 
From depths where fingering now thy pulses feel. 
Draw down my brain that it may too come near 
My core of crimson where emotions steal 
With dreamy wings to spirit me away. 
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Draw up my loins vith spoils of sensuous gain 
Which thou by penetration aast involved, 
To gather all my beiræ in thy sway 
And bear it past confusion—frem the pain 
Of much contrivir g with a lite unsolved. 


That, being sound, for Sourd by sounding me 
Will shrivel off the flaws distractions make, 
I might put out on shoreless tides to sea, 
Afloat in gales of tone, o- in the waze 
Of some enchanted fl2eing melocy. 
That, being Sound immortally srovoked, 
I might all sounct emotions zodlike bear, 
And like a god, a spirit, mellow xe 
With soul-ascensiors from the Hesh unyoked 
To plead down ayes on the tnageing air. 


And then how rich in richest themes to lie! 
No longer living my own life of deat=, 
But, lost in lives which prosper as they die, 
| Re-living them, who live not without breath: 
Re-living thee, O Music! living thine, 
And so in thine all birth, joy, strife, and rest, 
And all that in the haman is div-.ne 
When love and suffe ing thy sp-rit fine 
Have found, and tc chy spirit have confessed 
What soul is theis, and all men’s, even mine. 


Thus shall I know the univ=rsal one 
Whose name is man, whc hath thee tor his art: 
Who by thy many means may seize uzon 
Eternal silence for eterna: part. 
Thus shall I know hc reason is forgotten 
And self out-blottec when the instincts move 
To voice, to hear, what life can say, though rotter. 
In death must fall the instrume~ts who prove 
Language is one, O Ausic! one inethee, 
And spoken to one Ear that is ta be. 
, REGINALD GAIMSTER 


MERLE EYLES f 
BIG CHANGE IN OUR HOUSE 


BOUT a year ago there was a big change in our house. 

Before that we were all happy together. Of course we had 
our little arguments, but they never came to anything: just 
about staying out too late or putting on make-up too thick. Dad 
was a bit strict with us girls but not too much ; I mean he never 
got really angry with any of us unless we did something really 
bad, like the time Alf pinched a bob from Mrs. Thompson. My 
motaer was ever such a one for laughing about the house and 
alweys liked her joke; she had a smile for us always and was. 
the xind of mother you told things to. I mean things like when 
a bcy you had a soft spot for smiled at you, and what the boss. 
said about your work. You could tell her about what you wanted 
and she would give you advice on how to get it. She got me 
into my present job, though the pay is small, and she was 
righz, too, because Pl be earning more than the girls at the 
mill where I was going. 

She was always busy in those days. When there are five men 
about the house you can’t help but be busy even if they are 
out at work all day. Mum had all the cleaning to do, and still 
she nad time to stop and draw up to the fire with a cup of tea 
for z chat whenever we wanted her to. It wasn’t only us, either, 
but 2veryone. My girl friends used to Hock to the house, what 
with. me having four brothers and all nice boys, none of those 
kiss-you-first-time-out sort, and my mother always ready with 
a strile and a tune on the wireless. She always had something 
to har hand; if she wasn’t doing: housework she was cooking, 
or washing, or mending clothes. There was a lot of mending 
to d> for five men. But she used to find time to make me a 
couple of dresses a year, and she used to go to see the films 
once a week, too. 

Dad went to the club that day every week and there was 
always a competition who should go with her. Other nights we 
used to hang around because rete was always something 
doing, and it wasn’t like some other houses I’ve been in. You 
couli ask people to supper or after, and not in any way that 
meaat something particular. I mean when some girls ask a boy 
homz2 it means really courting seriously. But with our home it’s 
diffe-ent. I mean it was different. You just asked a boy in and 
had zood fun together with the others. 
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- Vi was older than me. SFe is my sister. She was two years 
older than me and we were ail ever so proud of her. She a ways 
seemed sort of grown-up to me. I mean we were good friends 
but never told each other much. She used to quarrel with me 
when I took her clothes to wear, but anyone might do that. 
She had a good job. She was in the way of getting to be lady- 
like, and none of us had tha: sort of job. Mum had managed 
to let her stay on at school when she got a scholarship, and she 
got a job in an office. She earned three pounds to bezin— 
more than I earn yet and as much as Dad earns on < bad 
week. 

Still she never put on sid: about it, though she did taxe an 
interest in her clothes in — way I can’t, and was learning 
French at night school. Sk= wore pretty quiet clothes and I 
like a spot of colour. So do s Mum—but Mum always scolded 
me when I teased Vi about t. 

Well, we were all getting on pretty comfortably until about 
a year ago; and then there was a big change in our house. Vi 
died. She wasn’t ill for very long and she just died all of a 
sudden. We none of us seemed to get used to the idea. I often 
thought she was about due F ome from the office and then knew 
she wouldn’t come back any more. 

Her office sent a big wreath to the funeral and the manager 
came to it, and that seemed to bring it home in a sort of way. 
But I never seemed to think «f her as dead. She'd been planning 
to take up German next. I ceuldn’t think I would never see her 
again. Still sometimes of < Saturday mid-day I find myself 
nearly saying “‘Vi’s ‘late home from work.” 

Since then I have had tc leave work because Mum has to 
be taken care of and watch-d. She won’t go out or anything 
and just sits over the fire s-bbing. It gets me down, the way 
she’ll sit there for hours, witL her breath catching ever so softly, 
not moving, and Dad’s socks unmended in her lap. She won’t 
let me touch the mending, Dut it gets all cobbled up anyhow 
by her so I have to do it over late at night when she has gone 
to bed. But ['m always afraxi of her finding out. 

We all try to do somethiag to help her, but it’s no use. If 
we put the wireless on now she just asks for it to be put off. 
It’s the same with all music. Even if I ging a bit about the 
housework it sets her off cr-ing: and yet Vi was never a one 
for music. , 

We don’t seem the same family now. Vi wasn’t in much, 
either, but the heart seems to have gone out of us. I never 
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thocght she was so much to us all until she went like that..I 
thin« it was because it was so sudden. 

Pecple don’t drop in now and things are quieter; but that 
isn’t what’s wrong, really. Dad sticks around home, but he 
hangs on to the paper, and the boys go out most evenings now. 
Dad asks Mum to go for walks, but she won’t. She only wants 
to st, ever so still, by the fire. Sometimes you think she is 
missing the old things, and trying to cheer up, ane then I feel 
like crying. 

There doesn’t seem to be anything we can do. I suppose she 
will get over itin time, and things will be like they used to be. 


Satan on War 


BLAME the SELF, not HIM 
Whose dark abysmal whim 
Is glistered through with stars invisible; 


Whose mighty winches’ ropes 
And Zeiss-made microscopes 
Are primarily dyed in deathly sable; 


Whose crumbling boggy drain 
HE cements with silted rain, 
Sore dragged from moon’s far water cable; 


Whose Satan tears the hair 
At Jesus’ grey despair 
In every unselfed Christian parent after Abel. 


Satan's Prayer 


King of the lily field, 

Of Grass Parnassian*green, 

Of Grass Parnassian sheen, 

Of Grass Parnassian white, 

Of Grass Parnassian height, 

Possess the miser mean, 

In aught other bield. 

ELIZABETH WELCH MACKENZIE 
* Gress Parnassus is the Edelweiss of the Albic hills. The stamens 

are cf an unearthly green on a dead white petal. It grows on the 
bog, and many deaths on the Cairngorms have been in its search. 


France 
(For L3on Delobe) 


OW that there are no more vines, no poplar 
To stand against the san in autunn— 
(Where once we reaped, the grasses are coming back 
Round the ribs’ cages passing a long white root) 
Now that the finger 
No longer points the doveco €, that the foot 
Treads not loudly in windy fields, the fodder 
Is dearer. There is neither kand nar lacder 
To thatch our rafters. For th: beautiful poplar, 
Silk barley flowing, apples, and unclipped sheep— 
For the soil there is no victary. Only tke earth will pardcn. 


Now that there are no more strikes and peepshows 

But the chimneys are still thre, no change in the former 
Grey weeks on the streets, under the crack of winter, 
Slack times, the drip of the days, dark alley autumns: 
Now that the houses 

Have doors we did not build. not even the girls 

Keep a dry bed for a fellow. The slim chimneys 

Are propped against our rib:. The indo ent river 

Isn’t the same. Pas de fautei il, cercueil 

Pour les pauvres chomeurs, les pauvres chomeurs. 

The stones win always, the ləng grey urderfoot backbone. 


We have hated none. Only ‘he weevil, 

The worm under the smooth skin mining, 
Crumbing the fiery apple, on_v the evil 

Moth, and the small horn javs that file 
Sidelong under the soil. 

We have hated none. Our wheels and [avers 
Cleave only the earth; our ciimney onlv 
Burned the dry wood. Only tor this our poplar 
Lies in the Jane, the white fsh curling. 

The fire has found new wood The jaws -hat sever 
Silent under the soil dissect end alter 

Taut skin and the white suturs. 


We have hated much: the iraagined maa with the cataract 
Identified with the foreman; he other fellow 
Who'd got a job—we have Fated the slender chimneys, 
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Life and in our bellies j 

The rattle of our wages. Our wheels and levers 

Plowed-up the necessary rival- Often 

We have hated our own loin’s weakness, 

The candle shining on our thighbones, 

Like cobbles under the moon. We have hated the trotting 
Of sow-headed brats, and grandmother spitting 

Intc the hearth. Our grates have only 

Buried now and then coal from the railway. 


Bel_rd the tidemarks of the last flood, beneath 
The shadow of the new cloud _rising, 

We talked in the inn of danger 

Anc policy over red wine and the chessboard, 
The news, the chamber, 

Les -Boches, the price of fodder, the new anger. 
“I znew a German once. He used to bake 

In my mother’s shop.” Then the eyes wrinkled— 
The rough fingers on the tables rattling; 

We had almost forgotten the duty of hating, 
Almost forgotten the wide red ploughing 

Of men we didn’t know, the ready fable 

Made in the capital—how a man dribbles 

Wich his chest split, how the smashed head turns. 


BeLind the hoardings and the cans, beneath 

The continual sterile wrestle, the slender chimneys, 

La Patrie against the warehouse, 

Th2 scabs, the slow wheel in the belly 

Grimding the backbone, the rearing dog in the loin, 
Wemen red-eyed, facing the intimate 

Desay or the burden under the waistline— 

““They’ll take you before it’s born; the chemist 

Musc have been lying, the bastard’’—the withered nipple, 
Th2 enemy in the cradle, the looked-for benison 

Of spring and scarlet fever. . . . No, not long: 

Away from those slim chimneys, from the cradle— 
Fo- food I believe, I could hate anyone. 

Though drums march in the harvest .. . let them come. 


Wren over bank and hollow 
The gold stems swaying’, the blade’s chatter 
Sterted the sitting hare, the moving stipple 
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Like a clean paper open to he wind 

Not twenty years but one a-zrowing— 

The slim crops, fruitful thighs of the corn 
Like a young wife’s brown body moving— 
They banged the damned d-um for the boys 
At the white Mairie—it wart be for long— 
Under the limes. No, no, t won’t be long. 


O slim crops rooting. hide them where they lie. 


In barracks they feed you. There are nc wizened babies, 
No red-eyed girls. Leave us alone with ratred. 


And they had hardly left us when the horizon 

Where the fat clouds used to sit, boomed up and woke us 
To hell on our own doorstep, patriot vo ces 

Dripping a little distorted trom the horn 

Among the sunbeams, the ; ood smells of our kitchen, 


Bawling down the tear hidcen and the marching: ee, 


O God, we are simple people. 


The year cannot stop. Pm sorry, Father, 
Le'train n’attend personne. You see th2 seasons 
Have not failed nor the weather 

Laid down its tools. You thought that time 

Could not face your excellent reasons: 

But you were -wrong, were wrong. “I had a letter 
To-day.” Like that it is beter. 

And you won’t need me azain till harvest, 

I shall be back by harvest. 


The crops and the train wait for nobody. 


After the polished winter, after the snowfall 

The puddles frosted like a alind dog’s eye, 

Christmas quietly shelved, he stable door kept shut, 

After the warm church and the bell 

The frozen furrow, the lips n the clay, 

(Thank God it’s not a trenca war) came the day 

After the bud the harvest. ‘I had a lefte? 

To-day. No leave yet but ht’s well. You’d better tell mother.” 
Not again till harvest. 


We shall be reaping soon, but ve grow old. 
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Nine wings came singing over the chimney and the poplat 
Higk and fragile as the small flies 

On the horse pool. And the barley’s red 

As fre. J never saw the barley so red. 

All down the meadows the tall brown ghosts leap 
Twitched up by the lightning. The beautiful poplar 
Lears—strange I don’t hear it fall. Look at the thatch 
Riding its broomstick in the dust—Go back, 

No, -un—there’s no time left—the cattle are running: 

I tel you it’s no good, we can’t reach her now, the room 
Is write hot. So many grey faces 

Framed in the lorries. Tired men. He’s not among them. 
And the squat plows in column moving 

Over the beautiful limbs of my crop, my corn 

Furrow the hillside. 

Not again till harvest. Ora pro nobis... 


These are doors opened where no doors were. 
¢ The cradle’s gone. The slim chimneys are fallen. 


I arr too old to take up the threads again: 

We have two rooms habitable, we are lucky, 
Thoagh the smell of the fire is on them: there are bones 
Under our rafters, in the clay gray gristle. 

I thmk one crawled 

Into the barn and died there. The thin children 
Wou’t play in Joiville Wood, since they discovered 

A hollow thing with ribs. The trees are fallen. 

We have hated none, Our wheels and levers 
Turred only the cold soil, not the flesh that quivers. 
Grass moves on the fields again, the fire’s stipple 
Lies. on the walls. At no pink nipple 

Tugs the new conscript blindly, O my people. 

Not again till harvest. Not again. 


Now there are.no more slender vines, no poplar 
To stand against the sun in autumn 
Theze is no victory. Only the earth may pardon. 
i ALEX. COMFORT 


- 
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ELIZABETH MYERS 


CURTAIN 


T Charlie’s christening a1 the people are drunk. This is. 

not exceptional in them: the unuszal essay would have 
been sobriety. This is the srrt of circle Charlie is born into. 
As far as they see things they are rot themselves unless. 
stiffened with liquor. 

Charlie’s father is not as drunk as the other people. He is 
a fruity man, fifty, tall and fat, with a-red beehive of a face 
under a slab of bright grey hav. His eyes are like blue drowned 
butterflies sunk in his bulgxg cheeks. He is a millionaire. 
And the christening scene is laid on boerd his yacht. 

Charlie is three days old. Most of the ttme since he was born 
he has spent sleeping, which 3 considerate of him, for Charlie’s. 
mother, now that she has launched him, wants no more to 
do with him. 

She is twenty-three years Dld, self-stricken, seasoned, very 

much amused at common decency, with a wonderful figure, 
with bad eyes. 
- The drama of Charlie’s b.rth lies in his determination to 
come to town a full two morths before expected. This is why 
he is born on board his fathe:’s yacht, w.th no doctor or nurse 
to attend him, and certainly none within hail. Indeed, the 
proud fellow who helped to bring Charlie .nto the world is rone 
other than Charlie’s own fatLer. 

It is the reason why he i: not as dr=nk as he usually is. 
He is intoxicated by something new—hés feat of three nights. 
ago; he is giddy with pride. 

And now on this evening when he hes taken upon himself 
yet another extraordinary tas! and christened Charlie with half 
a pint of champagne, he Iclls back, sending looks of fond 
complacency across at the sleeping mite :n its white basket. 

Charlie’s mother, dreamily drunk, lies in a lace nightgown 
on the bed in her large ani luxurious cabin, crushed row 
with all their friends who initially sailed with them, and 
between speculative glances -ound among the young men to 
determine her next fancy man, she listens gratefully to the 
yacht’s engines bearing her sc swiftly anc surely to land, where 
nurses will immediately relieve her of hez unwanted little trat. 

Sometimes she looks with irritation at Charlie’s father sitting 
there in his pride. She thinks :— 
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‘I married a million! I certainly earned it P’ 

Now the fact of Charlie’s father having been E, 
sober for three days and nights bores, as it were, a vent into 
his brains. Something cold and clarifying, such as has not 
touched him for years, shoots into his mind through this 
funnel, 

Ee it observed that Charlie’s father was originally equipped 
wita a rather shrewd outfit of brains. Some unusual individual 
effæt is required to knock a million odd pounds out of this 
bruéally competitive world. And now something’ is stirring in 
this one-time alert mental equipment. 

£s he sits, being glad and kindled about Charlie, about his 
not having convulsions or chrisoms, it suddenly comes to the 
millionaire that this, after all, is a very poor outfit for Charlie 
—-tuis stinking showy place, this uproarious, imperious 
‘drunken crowd. 

He becomes affected with fear and shame. He sees something 
intensely touching in Charlie being so alone, so unloved among 
these handsome zoological people. In Charlie’s dignity and 
wo-th he sees something that makes him feel what a beast 
he is. 

.“ What a heritance! What a destiny !’’ he groans, listening 
a minute to what is going on— the howls of card-players, the 
shcuts of boozy affection, the crapulous jokes, the slopping of 
liquor. 

‘When he thinks of the terrific mystery out of which Charlie 
has. appeared, and of how he himself was the first to hold the 
Sticky dewy baby with its sighs and spasms, its glued hair 
lik finger-marks on its head, he feels that Charlie ought to 
have some stupendous reward for the miracle of sheerly being 
hinself., What that reward should be his imagination cannot 
fakricate. All he knows is—it should not be this pimping room. 

“J wish I had died,” says Charlie’s father aloud, desperately 
sincere, ‘‘before I sank to this P’ 

The sally is greeted with a roar of applause. No one suspects 
_thet anything is wrong. It is not unusual in Charlie’s father 
to revile himself when in his cups. 

“God! I’m not laughing,” says the millionaire. 

He sends hither*thither looks about him and he cringes with 
offence. 

Tears begin to rain up from his heart. He is afraid they will 
drep out of his eyes. 

The odd thought comes to him: suppose Charlie, somehow, 
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had the use of reason, opened his eyes, could understand what 
was going on, and could see all that was lacking to him in the 
way of tenderness and decen: y. 

“I guess,” says Charlie’s father, hot and anguished, ‘‘he’d 
see no use in living at all P’? 

He has been staring so Fard at his son that he has been 
unable to take in Charlie’s Lvingness, but all at once he per- 
ceives that Charlie’s eyes ate now open and returning very 
fixedly his own stare. An askance smile comes to the milion- 
aire’s face and flits away imraediately. For he sees that actually 
Charlie is not staring at him but at the dazzling electric light, 
staring unwinkingly, not trcubled by the streaming light, not 
affected. 

Agitatedly, Charlie’s fatl er stands up, trembling in the 
flank. He pulls a torch from his pocket, goes and kneels bzside 
the baby, and shines the torzh full into Charlie’s face. Charlie 
neither blinks nor draws back his benign little face. 

Those of the friends who can stand gather curiously about 
the man and his child. 

“A new game for infants”’’ suggests one. 

Charlie’s father, cast ove- the precipice, douses the torch. 
He folds his baby to him, aad sits back on his heels. 

“Something wrong ?’’ laazguidly and uncaringly asks the 
millionaire’s wife. 

Charlie’s father turns on the room his big, depigmented 
face. , 

“Yes. And Pm glad—I m glad,” says Charlie’s father, 
loudly. , 


L. J. S3OODBURN 


TOTAL WAR 


HERE was no doubt ab: ut it; the black cat was a nuisance. 
All the neighbours thought so. It scrabbled in other 
people’s gardens; it entic.d away quiet well-behaved cats 
from indignant owners; it pounced on defenceless spa-rows 
and even scratched infant cemocrats sleeping in their p-ams. 
But worst of all, it howled. Every so oftefi its hoarse gu‘tural 
ravings would shatter the si ence of the night, and neighbours 
would turn uneasily in ther sleep, or hurl abuse, bricks, or 
any article on which they ©t no value. 
Mr. Bull in his night-shat, looking down from his fourth- 
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floo- window (he had a large house painted red) would see 
the disturber of the peace far below him on the roof which 
sheltered the Nasty family. Nobody liked the Nasty family, 
except the Nasty family. All their sons were in the army, 
and they were quarrelsome neighbours. The cat, which 
belcnged to the Nasty’s, would lift up his head as the window 
fast2ner rattled, and if there was a moon Mr. Bull would 
see -ts black moustache grotesquely shadowed in the wan light 
from above. 

‘“Tohn,” his wife would murmur, ‘why don’t you do 
sonmthing about that animal ?’’ 

“My dear,” her husband would reply, shivering a little in 
his night-shirt (his teeth would have chattered, only they were 
in Z tin mug on the dressing-table)—‘‘my dear, don’t worry 
about him. He’s an excellent ratter P’ 

For Mr. Bull had a dread of rats—unwholesome commun- 
istic rats, which held meetings in his cellar, and threatened 
to make free with his abundant stores of food. And he would 
shu the window with icy fingers, clamber into bed beside 
his spouse (who by the way was a Frenchwoman) and instantly 
sno with infuriating regularity. 

After a while, however, it began to be beyond a joke. The 
neighbours were always talking about the cat, over the high 
zigzag garden fences. Mr. Bull sympathised with his neigh- 
bou-s. He began to feel, too, that perhaps the cat was more 
of menace than the rats. He prided himself on his public 
spir t, and he felt that as the owner of the largest house in 
Democracy Row, and The Superior Being, upon him devolved 
the -ask of removing the menace. 

‘t would be quite a good cat,” he declared, “‘if it were 
properly trained. I must make friends with it.” 

So the next. day he attempted to stroke it. The cat raised 
its sinister moustache, spat, and retired. The same afternoon 
it stole two mackerel and playfully scratched up half a row 
of early peas. 

Whereupon Mr. Bull became apophthegmatic and apoplectic. 

“Tae die is cast”? he roared. ‘The gloves are off! The 
cat s Antichrist! The cat is a bad cat P”? 


Having delivered this stirring call to action, Mr. Bull began 


tota war. He instructed his wife to call at the stone-mason’s, 
and very soon a huge block of stone, weighing at least a ton, 
was delivered at his door—or rather, in accordance with Mr. 
Bul’’s casually expressed orders, dumped in the middle of 
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an exquisite bed of polyanthis and forget-me-nots. (‘‘This is a 
struggle for existence,” he explained. “We must go to it; 
there is no time for niceties.” `) 

With infinite ingenuity |e construcced an apparatus for 
hauling the great stone up to his fou-th-floor bedroom. an 
American friend lending or giving him tackle for the purpose. 
Then he waited grimly unti the moon was at the full. The 
stone was so skilfully balanced on the window sill that a touch 
of the finger would send it toppling dowr on to the roof below. 

Cold but determined, he sat by the moonlit window, wait- 
ing for the cat. He heard the familiar rattle on the tiles, the 
sliding scale of the prelimirary howl. He touched a lever, 
and the great mass hurtled down. . . . With a sense of satis- 
faction he had not known Zor: months, Mr. Bull slid into 
bed and at once began to snore with incuriating regularity. 

Unfortunately, the cat hai heard the click of the lever, 
and had leapt to the safety of a nearby tree. Unfortunately 
too, the stone crashed througL a skylight in the Nasty family’s 
roof. Still more unfortunately, it happened that at that precise 
moment Mrs. Nasty was renoving he- Aryan infant from 
the bath to the warmth of the kitchen (fcr she kept late hours) 
and the stone caught them .n the stairs, so that they both 
died in hospital a few hours iater. 


1 % +# * * + 


Pale but unashamed, Mr. Lull stood im the dock. The court 
was crowded with childless ladies who hac nothing better to do. 

“No other course was open to me,’’ the prisoner asserted 
firmly, ‘‘which was compatibla with honour.” 

“Had you any reason for wishing to 1arm the unfortunate 
beings with whose murder you are charged?” asked the jucge. 

“No, my lord—except tha they were responsible for the 
cat.” 

‘““And have you no regrets for briaging death so un- 
deservedly upon those two helpless creetures?”’ 

“My lord,” murmured Mr Bull, daboing at his eyes ‘for 
he was a kind-hearted man) “I deeply regret the incident. 
I have a wife and children > my own. I will see that the 
husband is adequately compensated.” And he hung his red, 
white and blue handkerchief over the edge of the witness- 
box to dry. 

Later in the trial he added, ‘You see, in such circumstances 
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one cannot always be sure of hitting the objective. But’ what 
else could I have done?’’: 
The jury came to an agreement without retiring— 


“MURDER WHILE TEMPORARILY INSANE.” 


And the judge, slightly bored, gathered up his papers, went 
home, and wrote out a cheque for the Spitfire Fund. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


WHAT IS WAR? 


T occurred to me the other day, quite suddenly, that Hitler 

and Mussolini did not really believe in war—not in the way 
that they claimed to. I was thinking of all those eulogies. 
of war as an end in itself to which these two dictators treated 
a rather horrified but slightly incredulous world in times. 
past. Then I reflected that a man who really enjoys fighting 
does not pick out his weakest neighbour, who will either 
give in without a blow or put up an ineffective resistance. 
The real fighter always goes for someone of his own class, 
preferably somebody bigger than himself. Hitler and 
Mussolini, on the contrary, have shown a marked preference - 
for the ‘“‘bloodless’’ victory of threats where possible. And 
like other eulogists of martial virtue, they have not shown 
a marked preference for the front line. 

Neither have their opposite numbers, and nor, for the matter 
of that, did Ruskin. Had Ruskin really believed that nations. 
were ‘‘nourished in war and wasted by peace, taught by war 
- and deceived by -peace, trained in war and betrayed by peace,” 
he would not have been content to scribble his academic 
sentiments in security. He would have been a soldier, not a. 
writer—and there was no period in the nineteenth century 
when a soldier needed to sigh for lack of opportunity. 

There is nothing original in these thoughts, but they led 
me to quite an important conclusion. I reflected next on an 
observation of Mr. A. A. Milne, which I quote from memory. 
The fact that Mr. Milne has since recanted his pacifism does. 
not alter the trut of this observation, and I imagine in any 
case that-he would still stand by its obvious logic. Speaking 
of the claim that war ‘“‘brings out the best in men”, Mr. 
Milne observed in Peace With Honour that so, also, does 
ship-wreck. The sinking of the Titanic, he said, gave magnifi- 
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cent opportunities for heroisn—should we therefore arrange 
to have a large liner sunk every day to bring out the best 
qualities in the passengers ard crew? 

This is as good a teductio ıd absurdum as I have ever come 
across. But let us carry it a stage farther. Suppose, for 
example, that there really were people who could answer this. 
question affirmatively, there would be an obvious comment 
to make—that, since they were the protagonists of organ-sed 
ship-wreck, while the rest > us preferred cur degenerate 
safety, they and they alone should enjoy its benefits. Arguing” 
on similar lines I suggested, many years ago, the institucion 
of segregated warfare—that an island or mountain plateau 
should be set aside for those who believed in war as a Moral 
Tonic. Those who wrote boozs and articles or made speeches. 
about the enervating effects of peace would be encouraged 
to go to this place. Their fares would be paid and all facilities. 
for scientific destruction would be provided on the spot. Thus. 
everyone would be happy;, t10se of us who preferred to be 
deceived and betrayed by peace (as Ruskin called it) would 
remain at home, while the Ruskinites and Bernhardists would 
have perennial opportunity without having to endure long 
intervals of security. 

The relevance of this fantasy to a serious consideration of 
war lies in its absurdity. It is ecbsurd because war is intimately 
connected with politics and 2conomics. If war had a purely 
psychological origin, such 1 solution would not only be 
practical but probably it wou c long since have been adopéed, 
and the equivalent of medizval tournaments would be enacted 
with high explosives and poson gas. The school of thought 
which seeks the cause of ver in sadism, masochism, and 
pugnacity completely overlocks the fac: that, if its line of 
reasoning were valid, war zould be isolated from politics 
and social life. I have even aeard war seriously describec as. 
‘the finest sport,” and it is obvious tiat if it is to be so 
regarded it should be isolated like any other sport. Footall 
is no longer encouraged in ite streets and prize-hghters are 
not allowed to assault old lecies on the pavement. Sport is 
for the playing field and for those who wish to play. War, 
on the other hand, is an integral aspect of “our social life. 

Let us examine for a mom=nt the conditions in which war 
is actually experienced. In my White Sahibs in India I devoted 
the greater part of a chapte- to demonstrating the intimate 
connection of our interests in. India with most of the wars 
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in which Great Britain engaged from the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the war of 1914. Those wars served the 
pu-pose of building up our Ind.an Empire, of defending or 
safeguarding it against attack and of safeguarding the route 
to India. If we add to the wars which J enumerated in that 
chapter the American Independence War and the Boer War, 
with our various campaigns in Africa and the Far East, we 
have a fairly complete record of the wars in which Great 
Br tain engaged during that period; and it will be found 
thet every one of them was, ‘directly or indirectly, a war for 
ccofpnies or the defence of colonia: interests. 


“he “‘psychological’’ school can hardly claim that this 
record represents a mere series of coincidences. Nor is it a 
ccomcidence that, as Britain’s Empire extended, we became 
(superficially) more ‘‘peaceable.’’ In the various crises which 
preceded 1914 British policy was that laid down as far back 
as the Congress of Berlin, when Disraeli coined the phrase 
‘‘Feace With Honour.” This policy was to keep what we 
had got, if posstble in peace but if necessary by force of 
arms. This mis-called ‘‘pacifism’’ reached its zenith later in 
the Chamberlain policy, itself an extension of that pursued 
by Baldwin. The British Government was as unwilling to 
fignt on the issues of Abyssinia, the fortification of the Rhine- 
land, Spain, Austria, and Czecno-Slovakia as the dictators 
-we-e ready to do so—though they banked on our caution. 


The universal forces of sadism, masochism, and pugnacity 
-we-e there all the time and in every country, waiting to be 
‘cal ed to the surface and applied to the issues. But their oper- 
-.ation was in fact controlled by economic and political con- 
dit ons. The fat and prosperous empires were as loth to fight 
as the frustrated imperialists o? Germany and Italy were 
recxless in their aggressive policies. But, as I have already 
pomted out, even the Axis Powers did not regard war as an 
end in itself and showed themselves very willing to achieve 
their true objective (territorial acquisitions) by threats, without 
str:king a blow, where such a plan was practicable. This 
brings me to a consideration of the attitude adopted by the 
other States of Europe. 

Here, too, the universal psychological forces seem to have 
operated in a way that psychology alone can hardly explain. 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia succumbed without fighting. 


So did Denmark. Poland, on the other hand, together with - 
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Norway, Holland, and Belgium, resisted aggression. Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria affo-d the same contrast with Jugo- 
Slavia and Greece. France, kaving gone with Britain to the 
Munich limit, did not wait to be attacked, but declared war. 

A mo.aent’s consideration cf history and geography explains 
the matter. Austria and Czecho-Slovakia were small countries. 
threatened by a large and powerful neighbour. They knew 
they could expect no help from Britain and France. They were 
not pacifist in theory and th=y were supplied with the usual 
psychological incentives to war. But a hopeless war served 
no interest, and interest proved to be the strongest force. 
Denmark, Hungary, Ruman a, and Bulgaria could have had 
the advantage of theoretical sapport from Britain; but practical 
considerations of geography and (in some cases) political 
interest outweighed this coasideration. The Poles, on the 
other hand, had a misplacei confidence in their own arms. 
and in the Western Powers. Greece gambled successfully on 
her ability to resist Italy, but unsuccessfully on her chance, 
with British aid, of standinzy up to Germany. Jugo-Slavia, 
stirred by Greek victories in Albania, was pulled over to a 
policy of resistance by thoe who trusted in mountainous. 
strongholds and R.A.F. support, her more cautious statesmen 
being set aside. One may quiEkble about the details, but broadly 
these are the facts. 

Norway is the most interesting case. For a century this. 
country had not been at war Economically it was not suited 
to imperialist adventures anc for over a hundred years there 
had been no special reason why any other country should 
have wished to attack it. Judg ng by their record, in the Middle 
Ages particularly, the Norwagians had quite their share of . 
natural pugnacity and the otier alleged psychological causes 
of war; and yet, given. certain political and economic circum- 
stances, they had become quite proverbially peaceful. They 
were, in fact, so conditioned >y these circumstances, and their 
country was so obviously heldless (in spite of its mountains), 
that it is doubtful whether they would have resisted at all, 
but for the appearance of te British fleet and the promise 
of an expeditionary force from Britain, which arrived with the 
usual results. Once more th2 mere lust fòr fighting would 
probably have proved inadec uate, just as it had for several 
generations. 

I emphasise the generations at this point because it should 
_ be clear that if man can sur~ive a single generation without 
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the psychological necessity for war, he can do so for all time. 
It may be argued that man can survive, say, twenty years of 
peace, but that he accumulates, as it were, arrears of repressed 
sadism or masochism during that period, which break out all 
the more formidably at the end of the twenty years. Neurosis 
of this sort can hardly, however, be hereditary. A person born 
after fifty years of peace will not inherit his father’s repres- 
sicns; and so the next fifty years should be equally safe from 
oucbreaks, so far as he is concerned. Nobody can suggest that 
the Norwegians ‘‘went to war’’ ir. 1940 because of the neurosis 
of a deceased generation which lived and died in peace. 

*rance completes our picture—still a Great Power when she 
en-ered the war, with a vast Empire to defend, having pushed 
conpromise to the limit of imperial safety. The compromises 
show the reluctance to fight: certainly the French, up till 1939, 
did not seem to regard war as an end in itself. That they did 
fight in the end was a perfect example of the thesis that, whilst 
cavitalists do not desire war, capitalism makes it inevitable. 
Incerests had to be defended. 

nce war had broken out the usual psychological phenomena 
mede their appearance. Newspapers which had eulogised Hitler 
{tre Daily Mail, for example) dug up all the stories, true or 
urctrue, which the ‘‘Reds’’ had once circulated about Nazi 
Germany and gave them a far wider public than they ever 
teached through the Communist Party (which now appeared 
to have forgotten these same stories and hatled the Soviet- 
German pact and the partition of Poland joyfully). Hatred was 
soon thriving on new atrocities. 

There is this singular coincidence of atrocity-mongering 
wth political interest. Again and again the British public 
has been worked up by the appalling wickedness of others. 
There were the Jacobins with their Guillotine, then the monster 
Buianaparte, the barbarous rebels of the Indian Mutiny, the 
Rassian knout, the unspeakable Turk, the hypocritical and 
treacherous Boers, and then the Huns, to mention only a few. 
Their characters changed according to circumstances, so that 
at the moment Boers are no longer treacherous and Turks 
will be speakable provided they do not capitulate to Hitler. 
The point is that our passions have always been roused against 
those whose interests, at the moment, conflicted with our own. 
Except in such circumstances :t is noticeable that atrocity 
stories, true or otherwise, fall on deaf ears: of that I have 
personal experience, having tried to rouse British opinion 
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abbut British atrocities withcut startling success. Even Nazi 
atrocities were unpopular ou:side ‘“‘left’ circles until Hitler 
seized the rest of Czecho-Slov: kia. Meanwhile the Norwegians, 
Danes and others remained (pace Dr. Edward Glover and 
others) quite unmoved by all such fierce passions. I am not 
praising these Scandinavians but merely pointing out a fact. 
Personally, I think the apathy with which people regard social 
evil as a whole is as bad as the fury with which they denounce 
it in a particular place and time when the interests of the evil- 
doer clash with their own. l either apathy nor that kind of 
“righteous indignation’? can save us from catastrophe: the 
beginning of social salvation is self-criticism. 

Combativeness gives us a due. Examine its manifestaticns. 
A person may be combative ia argument on the playing’ field 
or even at a game of chess or bridge. Children are combative. 
But neither the boy who scrads in the street nor the old man 
playing croquet (a sadistic game) is necessarily cf a murderous 
disposition. They may be extr=mely gentle and averse to blood- 
shed of any kind. Combativer ess is directed by the individual 
into channels corresponding td other interests and tastes. 3ut 
it is also socially directed by sw and custom. Private murder, 
for example (as distinct from public mu-der, or war) is only 
indulged in by a very smal percentag= of ‘the population. 
Why? Not merely because ic is illegal and the punishment 
Mosaic. Fear of death is greatly over-rated as a deterrent. 
Nations would not go to war if fear o7 death could deflect 
men from what they conceive to be their interests. It may 
be that both the soldier and the private murderer believe (as 
I do when the bombs fall) thar “it won’ happen to me.” Or 
maybe they have unconscious death-wishes. All I know is 
that when a man has set his heart on a thing, fear of death 
will not stop him; and if millions will die for patriotism | 
cannot explain the much sma¥er number of people hanged for 
murder merely by saying tha: fear deterred the rest. 

The obvious answer is to be found in custom, education, and 
environment. Men may be 3orn pugnacious, but they are 
brought up in a world where they take it for granted, as an 
accepted principle, that there are certain things one does not 
do; and one of these things is murder. There are also certain 
things one does do, and on: of them is to fight for one’s. 
country. Thus one outlet of cambativeness is rejected; another, 
cultivated. The law as positively upholds militarism as it dis- 
courages private murder; but as before, the law is reinforced 
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by tradition, religion, education, the press, the cinema, the 
radio, and everything that influences opinion on the grand 
scale. 

Cnce more we are therefore back at the problem of interests; 
for those who guide the political and social life of the country 
through their control of the government and all the forces. 
mentioned above clearly have some motive in their discoufage- 
ment of one form of murder, their cultivation of another (and 
far more deadly) form of it. Neither Ruskin nor Moltke lauded 
the achievement of Crippen and Charles Peace. Hitler and 
Mussolini (or the British and French when “‘pacifying’’ a ` 
colony) may use gangster methods; but all frown on unofficial 
gangsterdom. It is inconvenient, serves no purpose common’ 
to capitalism (though it might serve an individual capitalist), 
is as much a menace to the ruling-class as to anyone, is 
anarchic and therefore opposed to the State. Public murder, 
on the other hand, is the only method by which colonies can 
be acquired and held against revolt or rival powers, and 
arbitrary power maintained. Cnce more the psychological 
_ impetus is conditioned and controlled by political forces, which 
are themselves the organised expressions of economic interests. 

And yet, curiously enough, the last word does lie with 
psychology, though not at the pcint to which the psychologists 
usually look when they direct their attention to war. The 
conception of ‘‘economic causes’ as impersonal things, 
divorced from human motives, is as utterly fallacious as 
psychological (or religious) interpretations of events which 
ignore the social systems in which psychic forces are embodied. 
What, in fact, is the force which sustains capitalism, im- 
perialism, fascism, and drives whole nations to destruction ? 
“Why do the heathen rage ani the people imagine a vain 
thing?’ To speak of trade and markets, of investments and 
surplus value is only half an answer. It is to explain how 
but not why. Modern war is caused by imperialist ambitions 
and rivalries; these are inevitable to capitalism; capitalism 
is sustained by vested interests, which control public opinion 
by means already outlined; but this does not explain why 
these interests are pursued by those who do not share them 
or even by those ‘who do. 

Some will say that the capitalist virus is a mis-placed urge 
towards security. I do not think the facts bear this out. The 
mass, of our population has never known security, and does ~ 
not believe it to be possible. Nor does security explain the 
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anxiety of a millionaire to t-rn a million pounds into two 
million. The crash that will baing down = man with a million 
is unlikely to be averted by doubling i. Security does not 
explain the man who wrings a fortune out of other men’s 
labours to return it (or even a part of it) in donations to 
hospitals or public libraries. ut there is one word that does 
explain these things, and much else. That word is Power. 
Power as an end in itself expains the lust for wealth beyond 
a man’s needs, wealth to squazder, wealtr to give away in the 
grand manner. Power explain: the ambitions of Hitler and of 
Stalin—not for personal riches in these cases, but for personal 
authority, with an insatiable cesire for more. It explains how 
it is that men with little to los: and nothing to gain will fight 
for an empire which is theirs arly in name. 

To this menace, the lust for Power, I see no answer within 
the existing psycho-social azcumference. Whatever hcpe 
there is lies in the imminent clisintegration of that circle. In 
politics, for example (not to Icak beyond our own country Zor 
the moment) it is not unsati-factory to note that the three 
political eggs are all in the -ame Government basket. (The 
Fascist, Communist, and J.L.?. eggs are outside, but I have 
disregarded all three as addled for our purposes). When the 
basket falls, there is a reasonaa-e chance that all the eggs will 
break. I therefore prophesy tae complete discrediting of the 
traditional Parliamentary part es and the need for some n2w 
social force to replace them. ts rise should be meteoric, co- 
incidental with the coming disillusionmert. Parallel with this 
I also anticipate the completian of that breakaway from the 
Church and organised religitn which kegan with the last 
war. But at the same time I believe we are on the verge of 
something like a religious volcano. The fact is that for some 
time past the fiercest attacks œr. the Church have been made, 
not on account of its supposed ‘‘religious’’ character, but on 
account of its gross materialism. 

Perhaps all this is just wis! ful thinking. But suppose that 
I am right, it may safely be assımed that tne revival of religion 
will be integrated with the rew social forces when the old 
order crumbles. Each will help to determine ,the nature of the 
other. I believe that the lust fcr Power can only be eradicated 
by a religious movement off-ring higher values to replace 
those by which we have hithurto lived; and because I think 
‘we can still rise to that spiritually I have hope for the future 
of society. 


REVIEWS 
A Revivified New Testament 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH. (Cambridge University Press). A 
Library Edition 8s. 6d. Pocket Edition: leather-cloth' 3s. 6d., 
cloth 3s. 

OMETIMES a light surprises 
S The pilgrim while ‘he sings 

ard sometimes a reviewer receives a book which makes him want 
to stand up and sing: such is the strange effect of this newest 
trenslation of the New Testament. Still, most people would agree 
that the New Testament is the best book in the world, or at any rate, 
the one we could most ill afford to lose; so perhaps it is not un- 
nétural that anyone should be glad to have the best of all books for 
resiew. 

Grace and truth: here is the fountain head of them. ‘‘The law © 
wzs given by Moses”: there was truth before this book was made. 
Gzace too there was, but detached from truth and living precari- 
ously under barbarian law. Here is the story of the convergence of 
grace and truth: God’s bounty, and the supreme vindication of 
human life. 

In the reign of King James, when certain worthies gathered 
tozether to make the Authorised Version, men wore ornate and 
decorative clothes suitable to their ornate and decorative minds. 
Sc of course they clothed their translation of the Bible with all 
th= rich amplitude of their own familiar language. Rhetoric and 
ormament were customary to their lives and were common to the 
acoznment of their monumental tombs. Their handwriting had its 
flcurishes and was considered mean and incomplete without them. 
There was time and scope in those days for dignity and the dignified 
presentatation of every sort of address. Language like clothing and 
manners was colourful. Thus the Authorised Bible became a book 
dyed in the poetry of the age of its making and characterised by 
the choice use of a rich vocabulary. Those good men produced an 
inzcmparable book, a translation that will never be superseded. 

Nevertheless Keats was speaking truly when he said that every 
thng is spoilt by use. Every thing naturally tends to become 
ershrined in the silent and static past of history. Time casts its 
veil even over those images of eternal truth which are works of 
art, and then we have to look through the veil to see the image in 
ite living reality. We have to transpose our lives by imagination 
ta the times of the artist in order to move among his historic 
figures as in the company of living people. And whenever we have 
stficient freedom and energy of mind to undertake it, this imagin- 
atve transition is delightful and recreative. But it is not always ~ 
easy. Moreover Time’s wingéd chariot flies backward as well as 
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forward, and it soon outpaces 15 as it spæds into the dark and 
ba¢ékward abysm. Only the sclolar, after much labour, can ind 
himself unconstrainedly at hom with the g-eat Greek dramatists 
and taste the full flavour of thei- language. Only the archzolozist 
can really piece together the art cf Egypt and Crete and apprec:ate 
its quality to the fuli. 

Times change, and with them comes thz need to ohange the 
garments of truths that have ken sullied =y human contact. To 
put it more simply: truth needs to be expzsssed in every age in 
current terms, and the whole bu -iness of ma- is this timely exp-es- 
sion of the eternal and unchangirg. The cons:rvative mind naturally 
looks apprehensively upon the ew and compares it with the old 
to its disparagement, partly out cf reverence for the known, partly 
because a high degree of vitality is needed for the just appreciation 
of anything truly new. Hence he repeated resistance to whaz is 
most needful. 

We do not wear beautiful clothes in thæe days. (Dear ladies, 
forgive me; but agree, for the sake of truth.) Our clothes are cut 
to the dull pattern of utility, and though me relics of ornament 
may survive, they have becom: for the m 2st part meaningless. 
Analagously our usage of words is scant and scientific. We esteem 
the precise and serviceable, for aar driven lives are lived in a hurry. 
We have discarded the flounces and trimmmgs and often enough 
bared our language to the bones ‘‘England expects that every man 
this day will do his duty” gets b iled down tc the emaciated impera- 
tive “Go to it”; and when Engish brevity E not short enough we 
steal a phrase from across the Atlantic where men have even .ess 
time to live and even less time ‘or the exuberance of life which is. 
art. Then “‘Attaboy’’ suffices. 

But if this is so, why should anyone be pleased with a New 
Testament reflective of our ve bal asceticism and confinéd to a 
vocabulary of 850 words? Well, -his apparen= parsimony has in =act 
the effect of revivification. Wha, through wont and use, is ever in 
danger of becoming moribund t- the un-agile mind, is resusciteted’ 
and made most lively. This paring down tc essential meaning by 
the simplest and barest statemen of it is pure gain to anyone whose 
familiarity with the ornate has often made it a disguising clcak. 
The effect is almost comparable to the clean ag of an Old Master: 
meaning leaps to the eye in the very act =f removing what has. 
been its preservative. The re-v nted wine put into a plain gass. 
bottle appears new; and it shmes most azpetisingly. Here is a 
classic passage in its modern dress. 

“Love is never tired of waiting; love is* kind; love has no 
envy; love has no high og_nion of itséf, love has no pride; 
love’s ways are ever fair, it takes no thought for itself; it 
is not quickly made angr~, it has n= thought of evil it 
takes no pleasure in wrong loing, but has joy in what is true; 
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love has the power of undergoing all things, having faith: in 
all things, hoping all things. Though the prophet’s word may 
come to an end, tongues come to nothing, and knowledge have 
no more value, love has no end. 

This review has resolved itself into eulogy and thanks: thanks 
‘to the patient and self-restraining scholars who made the trans- 
laton, and praise of the service they have done to us all. Readers 
-over-familiar with the language of Holy Writ, in whose heads the 
faniliar phrases are only too apt to reverberate like peals in a 
be¥ry, are well advised to buy this book in quantity (both editions 
are value for money as books) and give away spare copies to 
friznds who have also had the good (and bad) fortune to be brought 
up on the Bible. It will give them the chance of renewing their youth, 
and of discovering to their delight that the New Testament is 
no a composition of time-honoured platitudes. MAX PLOWMAN 


Great Oliver 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 
edited by L. C. Bennett. (Nelson) 7s. 6d. 


fa A NATION is to be known by its Leaders, we are a great 
nation, for we have produced very few, and those good. 
It is to our credit that the Englishman who was most literally 
a Leader was both the most typically English and the most good. 

Reading Cromwell to-day is saddening as well as exciting. There 
ïs no one now who can speak in the key that used to be called the 
Vcice of the People. Every century except our own has produced 
suzh a speaker—Chaucer, Skelton, Latimer, Cromwell, Wesley, 
‘Ccbbett, Gladstone (aye, Gladstone!), Keir Hardie; but after 
Hzrdie, who? The moral information is gone. Churchill lacks it, 
theugh he has a sense of another English tradition—the panache 
-of Elizabeth, the tradition of the theatre. Priestley has but an 
irreligious trace of it, enough to account for the prodigious response 
to his broadcasts. (You caught his echo of Cromwell’s “If there is 
anyone that makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits not a 
‘Commonwealth’’?) 

It is good to be able to read Cromwell without having one’s elbow 
jogged by Carlyle. Miss Bennett is a discreet editor, and satisfac- 
to-y, except that her selection has no light to’throw on the spiritual 
development of the man whose life was outwardly so normal and 
undistinguished until at least his forty-fourth year, and that her 
ar-angement makes for bathos and hides the climax of the terrible 
pe-sonal tragedy that was Cromwell’s. It was time indeed that the 
Exglish public should be offered a cheap and reasonably full com- 
piation of the sayings of the man who has most to teach us in a 


laaguage that we can all understand. Everyone will quarry his own | 


metal from this mp Di moaşt people will find the richest vein in 
the twenty-seven of ‘is where ‘Cromwell is urging toleration upon 
z : if 


hi: contemporari i \ J-H.J. 
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MAX PLOWMAN 


THE DIVINE IMAGINATION 


{Extracts from An Introductic 1 to the Study of Blake, Chapter 7) 


= HY,” says Blake in «tat letter tc the Rev. Dr. Trusler 

which is of such iroric and yet profound interest, ‘‘is 
the Bible more entertaining and instractive than any other 
book? Is it not because tkey (the wcrds) are addressed to 
the imagination, which is spi~itual sensa‘ion, and but mediately 
to the understanding or reasan?’’? Wit these words we have 
a glimpse into what the Imegination mzant to Blake. 

. . . By spiritual sensation he meant the power of sersing 
‘spiritual truth—of communi écing with those spiritual powers 
which make and mould the material world—of penetrating the 
veils of custom, habit and tradition, and of seeing with extreme 
clarity the reality or essentic] form. 

Is not this what every a-tist does? Gone for ever is the 
day when it could be thoug! t that the transference of appear- 
ances to canvas was art. If anything was wanting to remove 
that fond idea, the photographic carrera supplied it. The 
most resolute artist, who paii.ts what he sees and only what he 
sees, can only paint what hə sees as h2’sees it; and if he is 
to be successful nothing bu his individual perception of the 
truth of the object he sees can save tim from mere lineal 
journalism. What therefore he ultimately tries to portray is the 
truth he has perceived, anc chis, as modern art power-ully 
instructs us, may be far removed from the impression com- 
monly derived from an object. So that in the final objective 
sense we may say that notl ing—absolutely nothing—is true 
in itself: everything in the world is re ative, and truth most 
Telative of all, since it can rever be xnown except by the 
union of subject and objet. It is a mf&tter of ‘‘spir_tual 
‘sensation’’ or Imagination, and never of fact. 

Where Blake was original was in breaking down compart- 
mented ideas of the functio of imagir.ation. He announced 
not the religion of art, bic of imagination. He redeemed 
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imegination from its purely secular use and maintained that 
the power by which all art came into being was the very power 
whch mediated God to man. 

This is a tremendous idea and at present far from being 
acc2pted. That the truth of nature can only be known by means 
of the imagination is believed by artists; but the exponents of 
relizious doctrine are far from accepting the idea that it is 
precisely the same power by which any human soul has know- 
ledze of spiritual truth. Religion is bound in the fetters of 
tradition and authority. Bibles and buildings, episcopacies 
anc papal dignitaries are made the material residénce of that 
wh-ch, by its nature, can have no material dwelling-place. 
To suggest that religion is purely a matter of imagination is 
to suggest the unthinkable, even to-day; but not until it has. 
become a commonplace will art fructify with spiritual ideas, or 
relesion blossom on the highway. Blake’s work has the power 
anc significance it has just because his traffic between heaven 
anc earth was not impeded by the idea that religion was a 
spi-itual, and art a secular pursuit. It is here that he is truly 
prcphetic. This is his marriage of heaven and hell, and when 
his- idea is appreciated we may witness some such revival of 
spi-itual consciousness as the world now so pathetically awaits. 

Blake perceived quite clearly that in the reasoning mind 
sul ject and object remain equal and opposite—that God is 
God and man is man and between them lies the chasm of 
infnity. The problem of consciousness he saw as the problem 
of bridging that chasm. This, reason could never do. By its 
narure it was restricted to the finite; but imagination, having 
no such limitation, could. Imagination could perceive ‘‘the 
infnite in everything,’’ and in that moment of recognition 
discover that man is inseparable from God, and God not to 
be separated from man. Was not the power which bridged 
the gulf, the power of God himself, and if so, what was 
irreligion but the relegation of this power to the rank of a 
mental amusement? 

. .. Imagination is the dynamic power of faith, and the only 
true object of faith is God. Art flourishes or decays according 
to zhe adequacy of our idea of God. When Keats said “‘Beauty 
is truth, truth beduty’’, he perceived God in one of his attri- 
bues, and the vision satished his imagination. When Blake 
wrote “The Divine Image” he perceived God as man, and 
the vision filled him with worship. ... Blake had the mystics’ 
conception of the use of imagination: where he differs essen- 
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tially from them is in the purpose to which he applied it. 
The soul of man, and not God the divine essence, was his 
study. He declared the knowledge of God which is conaned 
to mystical experience to be insufficient. God must be known, 
seen, felt, realised, loved aad worshipded in every man. It 
is the Saviour in the likeness and similitude of his friend 
Los whom Albion recognizes in the redemptive moment o= the 
last chapter of Jerusalem. 

Blake believed that . . . imagination was the one way out 
of selfhood. Every other acavity of the mind was a drawing 
into the selfhood of that which lay withcut, but in Imagination 
‘Self’ was lost in the contemplation of faith and wonder at 
the Divine Mercy’’. It was man becoming as God in response 
to God’s condescension in Lecoming as. man. Consciously to 
experience this union with she divine, man had been given 
an individual body and had passed from essence to idertity. 
Thus, Imagination was the divine communion of man with 
God: the only place from wnich reality was truly discernible, 
untroubled as reality was, when seen from the divine bosom, 
with the ephemera of nature It was to make evident to those 
around him that this divine communior lay at hand to every 
human soul that had faith to abandor. itself to the encom- 
passing Divine Mercy, thar Blake wrote anc illumined his 
passionate visions. 

The fundamental question which Blaze’s conception of the 
Imagination raises is this: Does Imagination comprehend 
Reason? In other words, in the practical, ordinary ccurse 
of everyday life is Imaginatzcn a comp-ete guide to conduct? 
Ought we to act reasonably and then add imagination as the 
cook adds spice to a dish; cr supposing ourselves capable of 
acting with continuous imag nation, shell we find our actions 
to have been supremely rea-onable? 

Similarly in art. Is Imaginction a power sufficient, not merely 
to implant the idea of execuzion in the mind of the artis‘, to 
act as a lodestar to all his efforts, buz is it also, of itself, 
capable of giving proportior and balance to the whole work 
of execution? Does Imagination need to be continually 
buttressed by reasonable ideas to preven: it from tapering into 
vacuity, or does it compretend those reasonable ideas and 
render them not merely supe -fluous, but intrusive? 

Blake believed the Imaginction was sufficient for all things. 
His answer to our questioni: gs would have been, ‘According 
to your faith be it unto zou. If you think Imaginetion 
A* 
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insafficient, then for you Imagination will be insufficient, but 
what you add of reason will never make up for what you 
lack of Imagination.’ In his view to act imaginatively was 
to seek first the Kingdom of God. 

. .. He saw that Imagination was the only way to achieve, 
not merely understanding, but happiness. And truly, nothing 
cam despoil the happiness of the imaginative mind; for in 
so far as we live -by imagination, we cease from egotism 
anc live by enjoyment, instead of trying to live by possession. 
At self-consciousness we are brought to the realization of our 
solaude in the world and a sense of utter loneliness is the first 
frut of self-consciousness. But this terrible experience which 
awzits every sentient adolescent, is but the benediction of God 
whereby we know individuality. The happiness of Innocence 
passes for ever once we are conscious of our singleness in the 
world. But the experience of most young people is that, after 
a period of abysmal misery, they suddenly wake to find that 
by the exercise of imagination they are able to enter into the 
life of every living thing. The shell of self-consciousness cracks 
anc they walk out, free of the universe, like the winged infant 
in he sixth plate of Blake’s “‘Gates of Paradise.” They find 
tha by imagination they have the power to be everything and 
eve-ybody, and for a moment the whole world is enjoyed as the 
very image of God’s glory. They see in a kind of heavenly 
mimage the truth of life. They become artists who can see 
the perfect picture but have no power to translate it in plastic 
terms. So they rush into Experience, only to find the vision 
fades and themselves the victims of their own emotional powers. 
And these they must suffer until Imagination becomes actually 
incarnate and all their powers are made subservient to the 
oniy power that has a right to rule them. 

E is this we learn that only as we live by Imagination can 
we truly be said to live at all. For the nature of the soul 
is zuch that the soul can possess nothing: communion is its 
only life. Imagination is the means of communion—the soul’s 
bread and wine. Without it the whole world acts in antagonism 
ageinst us and the fight is against odds none can hope to 
overcome. But Imagination disarms us and transforms the 
attřude of the w6rld. It brings us into living co-operation 
wit every other form of life. We become what we behold, 
anc perceiving true forms we enjoy eternal life which no 
adversity of circumstance or chance of fortune can take away. 
Wr become inheritors of the world. The judge within is 
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silenced, because he assumes now the tkrone of understanding 
and is no longer in the seat cf the accuser. 

And life ministers to us as we exercise our power of enjoying 
it. The hunger of self is appeased as we pass out of the cir- 
cumscribéd life of seeking szif-satisfactron. We lose our lives 
to gain them. When the beauty of life >erceived wins us over 
to participation in it, not fo- our sakes or for the thought of 
any advantage, but for the sake of pure imaginative enjoyment, 
we wear the universe as a garment: we are converted and 
become as little children. 

This is imaginative life. Everybody knows something of it, 
but we live it in miserable -partiality usually because we try 
to live it in general terms o^ the strength of a single vision. 
The snare of organized relig-on is that t teaches this general- 
ization. . . . The artist too often fancies that he can tura on 
his imagination as with a tap. To think this is to debase 
imagination to the realm of fancy. It is to miss the universal 
vision ‘and to make art the fruit of feeting lynx-eyed per- 
ception, instead of continuus human vision. Such practice 
hardens the emotional valces without which art loses its 
universality. Every phase oi life must become imaginative if 
we would be deeply imaginative artists: for art reveals and is 
never deceived. There can be 10 imaginative peace in the work 
of an artist whose imaginaticn is sporadic and fitful. Great art 
is not to be produced by nesponse to intermittent states of 
imagination which we fanc- we can evoke and retire from; 
but as man is all the twent:-four hours of his day, so is his 
art. Our most intimate, our nost casual personal relationships 
must be imaginative if we wculd know happiness or the se-vice 
of art. 
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Tug following is a list o” books by Max Plowman :— 
“First Poems” (Sidgwick & Jacksoa, 1913), “The Gelden 
Heresy” (privately pru ted 1914), The Right To Laive 
(Headley Bros., 1917, ort of print), “A Lab Full of Szed’’ 
(Blackwell, 1917), War and the C-eative Impulse (1919, 
obtainable from The Acelphi), ““SF-oots in The Stubble” 
(C. W. Daniel, 1920), + Subaltern on the Somme (J. M. 
Dent, 1927), An Introdaction to the Study of Blake (J. 
M. Dent, 1927), The Fetth Called Pacifism (J. M. Pant: 
1936). 


MAX 
HOSE who knew him, numbed as many of them are by 
-epeated blows, will have been stabbed into fresh sensitive- 
ness by the news of Max Plowman’s death: and the pain of it 
will not pass. For even on a slight acquaintance he was a 
mar who stood for much; a man all-of-a-piece, reliable, free; 
a man capable of friendship. 

It is not for me to attempt any sort of estimate of his work 
or af his character: we seldom met, and only in the past 
few years. To write with knowledge of his gifts and achieve- 
merts, of his career and distinction is beyond me: I can 
only say how he affected me—one of the hundreds whose lives 
he touched and deeply influenced. 

We met—and the memory of it is vivid—in my rooms in 
Cambridge after Dick Sheppard’s death, when he felt the 
oblization of Dick’s friendship constraining him to a work 
for which he had (as he declared) neither aptitude nor inclin- 
ation. He was a man who had suffered, and would now -have 
to suffer again; sensitive and with a hatred of the half-truths 
of popular speech, who would now have to deal with propa- 
ganida; essentially simple, shy, diffident, and now compelled 
to take a lead; eager for friendship and trust, and hating the 
petty jealousies and intrigues which seem inseparable from 
pub.ic life. We met, and |] knew that here was a man of 
singular integrity: we talked, and I found him putting into 
words much that I had fumbled after, much that gave form 
and significance to my half-conscious intuitions. It was a 
gooi talk, ranging wide and running deep. In his case it was 
the prelude to action. 

NV ore than any other he has helped us to see that the basic 
hatred of war which drew us together springs not from fear 
or disgust nor from proof of its futility and wickedness, but 
from the’stuff of our common humanity, from that appreciation 
of luman status and values which is the foundation of all 
socety. “‘Pacifism is the genuine acceptance of the other man, 
‘whcever he may be, in the totality of his personality: if I 
can t accept him and get alongside him, I’m not a pacifist.” 
That was one of the aphorisms of his first talk; and he put 
it imto practice. How conscious he was of the difficulty of it, 
how honestly he faced the shallowness of most of our patter 
aboit community, anyone who heard him speaking about his 
failures at Langham will realise. But whatever the measure 
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of his success (and I know that it wes far greater than he , 
dared think) the splendid thing was that one who longed for | 
quiet and books, who had an artist’s fastidiousness and a | 


craftsman’s impatience, shold have devoted himself tc the 


working out in practice of ihe way of life which he acknow- | 


ledged in faith. 

When in his last letter to me, after u-ging passionately that 
action be taken to support th= restriction of bombing, he added 
‘‘but I would far sooner be walking with vou along the river 


at Flatford,’’ it was a cri dı cœur. I read it, and knew some- - 
thing of what it cost when « ne whose Feart was at home with . 


the lilies of the field, with seed-time and harvest in Galilee, 
set his face to go up to Jerusalem and a Cross. 

It is only by those who are ready to pay that price that 
our dreams can be made to come true. Max has paid it. What 
happens next is for each of us to ask end answer. 

CHARLES E. RAVEN 


O attempt to write of Max Plowman at all seems som2how 
foolish. Those who had che joy of knowing him personally 
will know all that one wisaes to say of his death, and how 
inadequate words are to express it. And how can one pass on 
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to those who knew him only through his writings, one -ot of . 
the magic of his personalit-? To hear him talk of the ertists . 
he loved—Shakespeare, Bake, Beethoven—was to under-_ 
stand something of the white heat at which supreme genius: 
lives. For if his genius was interpretive and philosophic rather | 


than creative, to share with him the exDerience of the grzatest 


creations of the human imagination was to understand as never ' 


before the wholeness and l.igness of life and of art. I shall 
never forget the last time I was with Lim. We were listening 


itis 


to the Fugue “Et vitam ven uri’? from Beethoven’s Mass in D.. 
As the music faded away into the feights and deptis of: 
Eternity, Max sat in silence, the silence which is the only: 


possible comment on such music. Then as he began to speak 
and we to listen, nothing else seemed to matter any nore. 
The war? Beside the expe-ience we Lad.all passed through 


it was quite insignificant. We who had heard, had been in’ 


the realm of ultimate Truth and had tnderstood that. ncthing’ 
which happened in the ext: rnal world could make any differ- 
ence to such moments as th=se—glimpses of the Peace o- God 
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which passes all understanding, which exists above -and 
beycnd and through all temporal and terrestrial events. 

That he should be gone from us now, when the world so 
grea:ly needs those who see beyond the present chaos to the 


eterral realities, seems to us a tragedy. But shall not he who ` 


knew so wisely how to live, know as wisely when to die? 
And if our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, is not our 
death an awakening, and a remembering—an awakening into: 
that realm of the spirit of which Beethoven gives us a glimpse 
in hs picture of the life of the world to come? Still for us 
but ao more for those who are born into that life, the day-to- 
day earthly struggle, the to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
mortow that creeps in this petty pace to the last syllable of 
recorded time. (Strange how the words of Shakespeare keep 
coming to mind as one thinks of him who loved and under- 
stooc him so well.) 

TEose of us who had the privilege of loving and being 
lovec by Max can only realize gradually the depth of our 
loss. To him one could turn in trouble for his unfailing wisdom 
and -oving understanding, for though he was himself so noble 
he seemed always to understand the weakness of others, and. 
so tc be ever more ready to forgive than to condemn. And 
no jcy was fully real if he did not share and enrich it by his 
intense capacity for sympathy. His criticism and his approval 
were alike creative. . 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 
W. B. WORDSWORTH 


C my lasting regret my personal contacts with Max 
Flowman were few. A night in Hampstead some years 
ago, two or three long‘ talks over cups of tea and an afternoon 
at Lengham—they amounted to no more than that. And yet 
from the first hour I spent with him I enjoyed a sense of 
intimacy, a sureness of understanding that I have known with 
few eather men. And it was the same with his letters, those 
letters that left so righ an impression of something given with- 
out szint, of something poured out from a deep well that could 
never be emptied. 
So many of us do our thinking outside life in some degree 
at leest. We take the spectator’s view. That is the danger of. 
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all intellectualism. The proslem is how to be detached and 
devoted too, how with eyes wide open to all that is desolating 
in human life to commit otrselves to ts truth. Max seemed 
to me to have solved that problem supremely well. He did 


“his thinking always inside | fe. It was numan thinking. That 


was his secret, and how rare it is. No man had measured Letter 
than he and put behind him the sin of abstraction into which 
the modern world has fallen with its mechanical enormities 
and sterile conceits. 

In Blake inevitably he foind his mester, and the book he 
wrote on Blake is itself a testimony to the virtue of his 
discipleship. For only one who had himself put Urizen in 
his place could have penetrated so surely and simply to the 
essential human core of a gospel which has baffled so many 
intellectuals with its apparert complexities. And it was the 
same with The Fatth Called Pactfism. Much of a more critical 
temper has been written >n pacifism, and outwardly the 
situation which pacifists hav- to face has utterly changed since 
it appeared. Yet its value and its relevance have not diminished 
because from first to last it sprang ott of and affirmed the 
human essentials. There is, indeed, nc situation in which it 
will cease to speak to its reiders the simple imperative at its 
heart. Have the courage to be your human self. Think and 
act out of that. Strive to recollect it all the time, and then the 
power of all the false impera:rves that demand that you skould 
do violence to what you humanly are will fail to seduce you 
into unreality. 

Max put it far better thar. that. But this, I think, was the 
essence of the gospel by wh=h he lived. I remember him once 
typically disclaiming any ta ent as a writer. It was only true 
in the sense that he could rever have written for the sake of 
writing. He knew well enou;h the specal faculties and special 
disciplines which every art Jemands. Eut he knew, too, how 
easily in a world that had k st its centr2, the artist migh- fail 
to find his. 

It was that centre which he himself had found and from 
which he lived and worked and wrote, so that to whazever 
test life put him one could >2 sure tha, like Dick Sheppard, 
he would take the creative line. He tcokeit, of course, with 
great courage in the last wa- and with 2qual sureness in fore- 
seeing the needs of the victimized in tnis one when he went 
to Langham and accepted a turden whith must have weizhed 
heavily on him at times. : 
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Hz showed it, too, in his willingness to collaborate helpfully 
with the opponents of pacifism wherever he could. The 
staunchly stubborn strain in him never made him falsely 
intrensigent. And in one of the last letters he wrote me he 
wisely deprecated all absolute defiances of the State in the 
name of conscience in which lurked the false ego’s pride, 
while supporting with all the warm weight of his sympathy 
every affirmation of conscience, however absolute, which 
sprang from an inner necessity, from the whole man express- 
ing with the self-respecting strength of a true humility what 
God meant him to be. 

And it is well perhaps to end with God. For God meant 
much to Max, not the reduced, the too explicit God of 
established religion, but the abiding mystery in which and 
out of which a man must live if he is to be human. In that 
myscery Max lived. It bathed the roots of his being. It 
replenished and kept sweet and sane all that was rugged and 
com Dassionate in his nature. It gave him a remoteness that 
deepened the value of his intimacy. He worked for brother- 
hood because he rested in the Divine, knew its glory, and 
strove in a grim age to free the channels for its expression. 

HUGH I’A, FAUSSET 


AE pleasure Max felt when Eric Gill inscribed the stone 

zor the lecture room at Langham—‘‘To the Glory of God” 
—was Max at his simplest and best. “Cowper sang the sofa, 
and Blake sang the soul.’ So he wrote in his introduction to 
Blake. Max Plowman sang the soul to the glory of God. 

It took a long time for me to appreciate that for Max to be 
faithful to his own vision he had to stand outside the political 
confict. What would, to me, have been sheer hypocrisy in 
another, this utter disdain for bread and butter problems 
because unless the bread be divine it has no virtue, was fit and 
proper in one who spent a lifetime keeping the divine spirit 
alive. Max the warm, generous man, whose anger had pity 
and whose intolerance had regard, cared for the human values 
and in the care of them made of every fragment of humanity 
an inage of God. We are living in a tragic world wherein a 
man of his kind is set at nought except for what he does in 
isoletion. “We will need Langham soon. In fact, we will be 
lucky if we are let stay there in peace’’. It was two years 
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before war came that Max was visualising the horror of this 
war. His tragedy was that socizty was and is too evil to cortain 
the Plowmans of this world. Mot because he menaced the world, 
but because he preached the kingdom of heaven. 

“You are like an angry angel crying for the New Jerusalem.” 
So he wrote me in a recent letter, when I got out of hand. 
He could keep a tight rein, cr let it drop, but he never let go. 
His letters were infrequent ‘secause he had no desire to pen 
pointless notes, but when th- letters did come they expressed 
fully his attitude on whatevir occupied his mind. They were 
always well worth the readirz. But his literary activity is for 
others to record. For me, it is the friend who has died, the 
man who evoked the spirit <> peace and goodwill for all who 
came under his spell. He had suffered much in his time from 
pious cant, but was never sọ ardent in preaching the real 
Jesus as he was when repuciating hot gospellers. The latter 
did give him the ‘‘bellyach:’’. He was hard to deceive, for 
once you sensed his worth yòu were under compulsion to the 
truth, however painful. i 

It is ten years since The A d2lphi recorded a similar calamity 
in the death of D. H. Lavrence. Now, as at that tima, I 
have the sense of personal css. Once more a dark child of 
the spirit leaves us the poore , but the richer for having lived. 
The grief is for my loss, as cne weeps at the passing of spring 
without expecting spring to grieve. It will come again. as 
sure as night is overtaken ty day, but meanwhile we are 
benighted. Much of my sorrc-w is due to the sins of omission, 
the times one could have helped but stood back. What burdens 
Max carried we knew little 292. Yet it was obvious to us all 
that we ‘left it to Max’, pretending to a magnanimity we did 
not feel, and being disgusingly lovey-dovey about it all. 
The hardest task in the worlc is the conducting of a voluntary 
Centre, when a man has to ask for things he has a right to 
have offered. Langham was Jear to Max’s heart, not because 
he needed it, but because w2, all of us, needed it. Perhaps 
that is the lesson we will heve to learn all the more bitterly 
now he has gone. Had he lized we would never have known 
how precious the spirit beasind Langham is to the p2ace 
movement and mankind in general. Now we will have it 
forced upon us that much talk of peace is all head and no 
body, and therefore negligib-2, and that to create peace needs 
some deep thrust into the old 2arth and a purging of the blood. 
Let us then, in memory of a zood man, re-dedicate ourselves 
B* 
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to the task he has had to leave, and make of Langham a place 
wherein his spirit can sojourn in thankful contemplation of 
creacors of peace. To be as we can be, and do as a greater than 
we would have us do, is the only thing which justifies our 
grie:. It is for us to see that his aspirations about ourselves 
are capable of transformation into living community. 

J. H. WATSON 


For Max Plowman 


Tue rapier glints no more. 
His lean exercise of strenuous truth is done, 
His spirit sloughs the coil he overtaxed— 
Its emptiness a challenge to our grief. 
What he lived for lives in us or not at all, 
Humble containers of his soul’s bequest : 
His carved courage, hope, endeavour, love 
Will blossom in ourselves to prove his faith. 
More than all these, we mourn his mind sincere, 
Which cleansed controversy with good cheer, 
His charity that built up self-respect 
In others on the pyres of self-neglect. 

Sheathed in our hearts’ core, 

The rapier glints no more. 

J. L. HENDERSON 


JOHN MIDISLETON MURRY 


SALVATION OR SURVIVAL? 


T what point we shall begin to adjust ourselves to the 

changed reality, it wouc be stupic to prophesy. But the 
fact is that Germany has ccmpletely changed our world; and 
it is beyond our power to change it back again. It is even 
gravely to be doubted whezher we, as a nation, are capable 
at present of exerting any -nfluence at all upon the changed 
world. All that our stubborx resistance seems likely to accom- 
plish is to increase the wilingness of Europe to accept the 
German hegemony. 

We oppose to Germany tie mere will to negation. We feed 
our purpose with the conviction that tre German achievement 
is somehow illusory, and tnat if we cen but persevere long 
enough it will vanish away. We dare rot admit to ourselves 
the revolutionary character of Nazism, for that would reveal 
to us that the nihilism whici we imput2 to Germany is in fact 
our own. Germany works for an obscure purpose, but the 
purposefulness is manifest. Ours is qute hidden. Indeed, it 
is little more than to provic= the necessary resistance, without 
which the German power might n> longer be abe to 
concentrate itself. 

In order to develop mili ery power sufficient to overchrow 
the German hegemony of Europe, Britain and the United 
States would have to develcp a dynam c at least equivalent to 
that of Germany. That is o say, the~ would have to create 
a unity of productive power in which t= obstructions were as 
ruthlessly removed as Germany has removed them. Ev2n in 
the extremity of her present situation, 4ritain has not reached 
that point; while the U.S.A. is very much further removed 
from it. The reason for this lag is evidant. The individualism, 
rugged or smooth, which rsists this urification of productive 
power has hitherto been rezarded as ém essential part of the 
‘democracy’? which we are fighting te defend. Our ideslogy 
and the necessities of actior. are thus profoundly at odds. 

Thus we suffer the grievous handicap bof a divided mind and 
a divided purpose, which cannot be s>dered by rhetoric. In 
order to surmount this hancicap, Britasr and U.S.A. together 
—for it is openly acknowlelzed that without the full support 
of the U.S.A. our case s hopeless—would have to sub- 
ordinate everything to the purpose of “‘winning the war”. 
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Thet we do in Britain in words, but to do it in fact is far more 
difficult. Half-consciously, we insist that there are, and must 
be Emits to this subordination; and although those limits are 
continually being narrowed, our individualisms—above all in 
the economic sphere—fight a stubborn rearguard action. The 
consequence is that we cannot conform ourselves to the 
necessities of “‘‘winning the war’’ quickly enough to stem the 
onflowing tide of unitary German energy. 

‘Tre time-lag alone is disastrous. But, even supposing the 
time-lag could be abolished, even if the demands of the 
situation were clearly put before the people of Britain and, 
still more important, before the people of the U.S.A.. it 
is possible to doubt whether the full response is conceivable. 
It is possible that we esitate because we are indeed in the 
profound and agonising dilemma formulated by the Roman 
poer—Propter vilam vivendi perdere causas—in danger of 
losiag for the sake of life (what Mr. Churchill calls survival) 
the reasons for living. 

But has not Germany done precisely this? We believe she 
has. But that is not a reason for following her example. It is 
much rather a reason for believing that in the long run she 
will prove to have achieved something very different from 


her conscious purposes or our conscious fears. We cannot’ 


have it both ways. If the German hegemony of Europe is a 
pure tyranny under which “the whole stature of man, his 
genus, his initiative, and his nobility is ground down under 
systems of mechanical barbarism and of organised and 
scheduled terror” (to quote Mr. Churchill’s latest rhapsody), 
ther it will assuredly disintegrate without our putting the 
yoke of a like tyranny upon ourselves in order to resist it. 
If, cn the other hand, it is not a pure tyranny, but an essentially 
transitional and ambiguous condition, creative and destructive, 
we ad best beware lest we are found to be fighting against 
Goc: fighting for the good-and-evil old against the good-and- 
evil new. 

Tose ‘‘liberties’’ which the Germans destroy—are they 
real y so precious as we tell ourselves they are? Are they even 
so real? Those ‘‘liberties’’ under whose acknowledged reign 
the naked evils of unemployment, slumdom, and malnutrition 
were allowed to flourisn; ‘“‘liberties’’ which, in brute large- 
scal2 social fact, appear mainly as the “‘liberty’’ to be in- 
structed by a Press whcse sole purpose is not truth but profit. 
how not to take thought for one another. 
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- On the whole, must we not confess that the judgment of 
God, or of history, has gone against the nations in which 
“liberty” was the supreme political value? It is hard for me 
to insist on this, seeing tat it is to the vestiges of |.berty 
in Britain that I owe the possibility of publishing this. But 
what can I do? During the ‘ast twenty-ave years the conviction 
has steadily deepened within me that British ‘‘liberty’’ was 
being used primarily—not wholly, but primarily—to evade the 
plain demands of justice, at home and abroad; until at 
last I was forced to the conclusion that I would prefer to 
forego my share of “liberty” in orde- that justice might be 
done. If “liberty” stands x. the way of justice, if in fact it 
means that the social ignor:.nce of the modern mass-man. shafl 
be exploited to the profit cf the few end to the degene-ation 
of all, I am prepared to res.gn my share of it and to. welcome 
a just and authoritarian ru. No matter how severe such rule 
may be, no power on earth can compel me to utter the thing 
which I believe to be unzrue. The safeguard against that 
lies always in my own haads. But if the silence of such as 
myself is the price that must be paid for the establishment 
of even-handed justice by authority, I m prepared to par it. 

Would tq God the issue nad been as simple as that! There 
has never been, during my adult Hfe-t.me, the faintest chance 
of an authoritarian government in this country which would 
not have been as ignorart and unjust as the democractic 
government it had suppre sed. Britis) Communism, Eritish 
Fascism—these assuredly o fered nothing better, in the way of 
social justice, than British Parliamenta-ism. The working-class 
was as ignorant as any other class; while the violence pro- 
fessed by the authoritariar parties negated the one precious 
tradition of the British sjstem—that violence in-a pclitical 
cause was to be avoided—< nd offered no corresponding gain. 
Where any visible moven ent for authoritarian government 
could be discerned in the >fiing, it was manifestly better to 
endure the ills we had thar fly; to others that we knew rot of. 
But the fact remained thai British democracy in itself had 
reached the point of pure sagnation; it could neither do of its 
own motion the things waich justice demanded, nor create 
from its gwn substance a movement of authority which would 
do them. The dynamic of necessary change had abandoned it, 
as Hercules left Antony. It must come from without. 

And, so far as it has com: at all, it has come from without— 
through the energies of a nation smerting under a sense of 
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injustices abroad and at home which reached the intolerable, 
and >repared to surrender its ‘‘liberties’’ to an authority which 
promised to right the wrongs—to put an end to unemployment 
and to national humiliation. Britain has never smarted under 
a serse of intolerable injustice: in the great world she occupied 
a pesition of great privilege: at home her social conscience 
was never acute enough to make her feel that unemployment 
and slumdom and malrutrition were intolerable. Democracy 
always yields to the pressure of what is felt to be intolerable, 
wher. the intolerable is within its contro]. But what was intoler- 
able to the democracy of Germany was not in its control. 
It depended on the good pleasure of her neighbour-nations. 
who would grant nothing to democracy as such, but almost 
anytaing to autocracy with military force to back it. Thus 
German democracy had to go. Only a handful of dreamers. 
and idealists had realised that if Germany—the key-nation 
of Europe—was lost to democracy, Europe was lost to 
demacracy. If British or French democracy could have realised 
this, they would have been different from what they were: 
true democracies instead of false democracies, living democra- 
cies nstead of democractic machines. 

Tte condition of enduring liberty is to use it not for oneself 
alone, but for others. Democracy is meaningless—a piece of 
pure apparatus hiding an internal contradiction—unless it 
acts on the principle that the welfare of other nations is hardly 
less vital than its own. To turn “‘liberty’’ into indifference, to 
pracise only what is self-regarding in a conception which is 
in itself morally neutral, is to make inevitable the destruction 
of liberty. The destruction of ‘‘liberty’’ becomes indeed the 
necessary condition of social health and national survival. Of 
this consciously willed destruction of our “‘liberty’’ we were 
incapable, not through virtue so much as through ignorance 
and nertia. Undertaken betimes, it involved only the limitation 
of ““ iberty’’—the discrimination in its neutral and ambiguous 
texture between the self-regarding and other-regarding elemenés. 
with n it, the diminution of the former and the increase of the 
latte~. Internationally ard domestically, the effort was beyond 
our 2ower. The limitation and purification of ‘liberty’? which 
we lacked, the moral energy to accomplish of our own free-will, 
comes to us now in the degraded form of compulsion from 
without. In order to stem the demonic force of a nation which 
has deliberately abolished its ‘‘liberty’’, we sacrifice our own, 
half-heartedly and in vain. We are too late. We have missed 
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the bus of history. The initictive of the new phase of European 
development is in other hands than ours. 

_ What then can we do? The answer is plain, but difficult. 
‘We must take the initiative in another realm. At the level of 
the politics of nations we have lost it. By the arbitrament of 
total war. we are found wanting, and it is by our sins of 
omission that the arbitrameat of total war became inevitable. 
Now, we must ask ourselve. the question: Do we accept that, 
arbitrament ? Does it prove anything about Germany or our- 
selves that is, in a humin or Christian scale of values, 
significant ? 

I believe that it does no. But those who believe that the 
moral stature of a nation is {decided by its prowess in total war 
have to face an awkward -eckoning. At one and the same 
moment to believe that the judgment of total war is morally 
decisive, and not to have the moral strength to prepare to wage 
it—this is surely to be damned. We cannot plead that the 
“liberties” we defend preve! t that entire self-submission which 
alone can satisfy the econon ic demands of total war. We may 
discover this, but surely we cannot plead it in defence of our 
defeat. If defeat can be def=nded, the judgment of total war 
is not morally decisive. We cannot say, when we have put it 
to the judgment of -total wir, that we were too good to win. 
The time for that decision was before we began. 


From a Notebook 


T is not the circumscript on of experience which is finally 

inhibitive, but the abandonment of the circumscribed self to 
solitary sensations. As ever man is a little world, each may 
discover a region of reality by the exploration of his isclated 
suffering; but in time the ratural inheritance is garnerec and 
introspection becomes a weary wandering across a waste. Cir- 
cumstance is therefore a curse only upon the lips of a brooding 
spirit which, in the hour of izs loss or bewilderment, has turned 
from the light and the fam liar sensations of earth: for over 
the bleakest day moves some genial gestlre, some’ innocent 
grace, some shade of conso ation. 

WILLIAM ASCOT 


The Leech 


ENT like a new moon, the witch 
Rose with a stallion’s scream, 
Rose with a bull’s bellow 
Above the elms in my dream. 


The little crone who walks 

Thin as a ghost by day 

Whimpered above the elm-tops, squealed 
A shaken planet away. 


I saw her in my dream 

Sit at the edge of a cloud, 
And like a leech upon the sky 
Drain all its face of blood. 


ROBERT FAULDS 


The Mercy of Men 


E are flanked about with steel 
Though we handle none: 
We are bound upon the wheel 
Though we break no bone. 


We share the spoils of all lands 
Though we shun their feud: 
A stain is upon our hands 
‘Though we shed no blood. 


The death which darkens the air 

Is breathed by our breast : 

The torment which flesh must bear 
Is our wounded trust. 


This enly our sanction and stay, 
From men and for men, 

The mercy of them who slay 
And of them who are slain. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 
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F. A. LEA 


BEYOND REVOLUTION 


FEW months before tł e outbreak of war, I used to anjoy 

daily the company of seme of those Russian refugees who 
still drudged and dreamed ir Paris. It was a strange exper ence. 
Mostly they were dilapida ed grandees, dapper-down-at-heel 
princes and princesses, wit] mild blue eyes. They would sip 
vodka together of an evening, and occasionally chan: sad 
Russian songs; changing the language of their conversation 
with bewildering rapidity, and creating most wonderful con- 
fusion out of nothing in small rooms. 

Sometimes they would taik of ‘‘the troubles’? in Russia. 
*“Sooner or later these wil pass’’, they would sigh: *‘The 
Bolsheviks cannot hold pow=r for ever’’. 

And I would remonstrate: ‘But surely the Bolsheviks have 
the support of the masses cf the people ?”’ 

“‘Never P’—A chorus of regation—‘ The peasants were as 
happy as sandboys before tae Troubles; they have been starv- 
ing ever since. The Bolsaeviks seized power by a coup; 
it would never have happe! ed but for the War.” 

“But can you speak of the War as though it were an 
accident: surely it was not unrelated to the social history of 
Russia? And could the Bclsheviks have heic power so long 
if they had had no mass-sipport ?”’ 

“The War was forced spon us by Germany. And the 
Bolsheviks keep themselves in power by Terror, nothing but 
Terror. They are all murdevers.’’ 

“And the Nazis, are they also murderers ?”’ 

“Yes, they are murderers too. Nothing will ever be right 
again, until Bolsheviks anc Nazis have been swept from the 
earth, exterminated ! Europe should be governed by its piinces 
and dukes again; German: should be turned into the little 
states and principalities it used to be. It was far better so... .”’ 

Poor dilapidated grandees, driving your taxis and opening 
your cafés, disorder and tmpunctualit attendant upon you 
wherever you went: How well I understood the enthusiasm 
with which Russia adopted a Plan, when I watched you huating 
for the vodka-bottle under the piano! Nobody knows where 
vou are now, in Paris or out of it. But rest content: you are 
no longer alone in your dre_ms. To-day you have all England 
behind you. Lo, England, too, believes that the Troubles in 
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Eurcpe will pass and all the little states be restored. Dr. Benes: 
will anite the Czechs and Slovaks, Marshal Smigly-Ridz again 
pres:de over Poland, King Haakon and King Peter will 


re-assume their thrones, and everything be as though it had 


not Deen. Mr. Churchill himself has said so. 

Bat no—the English say—Our dreams are not as theirs. 
Eng-and is a nation still, and no cluster of white emigrés; 
and is not this a war between nations? It is not a civil war 
like the Russian or the Spanish. 

A.J wars, says Senor de Madariaga, are civil wars now: 
and he, a refugee from the Spanish Civil war, should know. 
Indeed, when we look into it, has not every development of 
the .ast two years confirmed his dictum? What are the dis- 
tingszishing marks of a civil war: is it not a war of opposing 
ideo ogies, and a revolutionary war between the Oppressed 
and their Oppressors? And is not this that we are waging 
both of these things? 

Taat this is a war of opposing ideologies is a truth that has. 
begen to dawn even upon the political Right in England, 
though it denied the possibility for years—believing, it would. 
seem, that no one could take an ideology seriously enough 
to fght for it. That has been the fatal curse of English 
politicians, that they have always judged others by themselves ; 
they have never been able to believe that a statesman might 
mean what he said. They had not recovered from the shock 
of discovering that Lenin, when he said Communism, meant 
Communism, and not merely Capitalism with himself at the 
top, when they were-faced with Hitler, saying Deutschland 
uber Alles—and meaning it. Such a thing was unconstitutional, 
it was un-British; in fact, it was new, and therefore incon- 
ceivable. “We will not accept the division of Europe into 
two ideological camps”, quoth Lord Halifax. 

Bat the camps remain, and they are not coterminous with 
the aations. Even the Right, I say, is beginning to see that: 
to œe that a German is not inevitably a supporter of Nazi 
Germany, even though he has sought refuge from the concen- 
traton camp in this country. On the other hand, the existence 
of anti-Nazi Germans and of General de Gaulle notwithstand- 
ing, it still regafds “Fifth Columnist? and ‘‘traitor’’ as 
synənymous: happily forgetful of the origin of the term 
“Frth Columnist’ itself, borrowed, significantly enough, 
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frora the Spanish Civil War—and formerly a term of respect « 


in ll good Conservative newspapers. Yet the apparition of 
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“‘Fifth Columns’’—of large bodies of people, in every country 
invaded by the Germans, who have rallied to the Swastika 
instead of to their own naional flags—should be proof con- 
‘clusive to all save the wil ully blind chat this is no purely 
nationalist war, that the ere of nationalism is at an end. 

That it is a revolutionarz war, the Right is still afraid to 
declare. Whether this is du2 to its being blinder or more per- 
spicacious than the Left, however, is a qaestion by no means so 
easy to answer as it appears at first sigh:. The Left is emphatic 
on the point: we are wagins a war for democracy and freedom 
against the most reactionary despotism n Europe. But... let 
us ask the Left, and ourselves, a question: is it really sc easy 
to determine what is ‘‘reaccionary’’ anid what ‘‘progressive’’, 
what is a counter-revolutior and what revolution itself? 


What is a revolution? | is an uprising of the Oppressed 
against their Oppressors, consummated in the transfer of 
power, economic and politi <l, from ons class to another. But 
in this Nation of Europe to-day, who are the Oppressed? 
The Left answers with one- accord: The Czechs, the Poles, 
the French, all who bow beneath the Nazi yoke, these a-e the 
Oppressed. And indeed it would seem so. Indeed it is true. 
But so, with equal truth, night we have said in 1794 The 
Aristocrats, the Clergy, tle Christians of France, all who 
bow beneath the Jacobin yoke, these are the Oppressed. Yet 
it was the Jacobins who were the revolutionaries. 

Who were the Oppressec. then, when the Revolution broke 
upon France? These same Jacobins, authentic spokesmen of 
the mob. And who were th: Oppressed when Nazism won its 
first victories in Europe? Surely the Germans, of whom these 
Nazis are the spokesmen. G-rmany, in 1933, was the proletariat 
of Europe: the downtrodcen, the dessoiled, the humiliated, 
which, in sheer despair and naked urge for life, carried cut its 
‘‘revolution of destruction’’. Seven million German unemployed 
carried Hitler to power; kut in them was consummated the 
misery of the German peodle as a whole. That is why Ger- 
many’s revolution was Nat onal first and Socialist afterwards. 
Nazism is none the less Jacdbinism, just as surely as Bolshev- 
ism is Jacobinism: they ar2 inspired by the same fierce spirit 
of revenge—Ecrasez Pin eme!—and the same dzmnonic 
Messianism. In this lies the secret of their strength. 

We are in the throes of a revolutionary war, indeed. But— 
alas for the Left !—the Revolution is on the other side. It is 
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on,tFe German side that the mission of every great revolution 
- is berg fulfilled, which is, as it was declared once and for all 
by Carlyle, to prove that ‘‘a Lie cannot endure forever’’. 
Hitler is the living Negation of the Lie, the lie in the soul of* 
demccracy, of freedom, of all our bourgeois civilization. 
Carirle’s words concerning Mirabeau might well have been 
writt2n of him: 

‘‘This is no man of system, then; he is only a man of. instincts 
end insights. A man nevertheless who will glare fiercely on 
ny object, see through it, and conquer it: for he has 
intellect, he has will, force beyond other men. A man not with 
[ogic-spectacles; but with an eye! Unhappily without Deca- 
lbgue, moral Code or Theorem of any fixed sort; yet not 
without a strong living Soul in him, and Sincerity there: a 
Reality, not an Artificiality, not a Sham! And so he, having 
struggled forty years against despotism’, and ‘made away with 
zll formulas’, shall now DECOME the spokesman of a Nation bent 
t do the same.” 

It wes Hitler who saw eoue the pretence of im to 
be a Christian system, saw through all the humbug of parlia- 
mentarianism, to the sorry plutocracy underneath; and it is by 
virtu2 of this that he has become the spokesman of a nation 
forced by bitter experience into a like realisation. 

But can it be so? How can we call Hitler the Negation of 
the Lie, who has contended before all the world that lying is the 
secre: of success, that the big lie is the best, and that he himself 
will 2mploy any and every lie that can help him to achieve 
his eid? It is a mystery to many that Hitler should have won 
the confidence of Germany herself after making such a declar- 
ation. Yet this declaraticn of his is, I verily believe, the source 
and symbol of the faith Germany has in him: for is it not 
itself the height of honesty ? Is it not truly ‘‘a laying-down of 
cant’ ? Hitlerism, too, might be defined in words borrowed 
from Carlyle: ‘‘It is a determinate being of what all the world, 
in a cowardly, half-and-half manner, was tending to be’’. 
Hitlerism is more that that, of course, just as Jacobinism and 
Bolshevism were more. I- is also a transference of power, from 
the @ppressor to the Oppressed. To see through the sham of 
demccracy, to see plutocracy stripped of its priestly vestments, 
was only a preludesto the destruction of plutocracy; and that 
destruction Nazi Germany has accomplished. Wherever Nazism 
has t-1umphed, both within Germany and without, it has trans- 
ferred power from the plutocracy to the party, a party recruited 
from all the classes of Germany. It is by virtue of this that we 
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are able to speak of a Eurosean Revoletion, consummated by 
the German nation. 

But democracy was not al a humbug, even in France? Of 
course it was not. Nor wre the Churches of France and 
Russia, when their revolutions swept them away, entirely alse. 
There was genuine Christianity within them even then, as. 
there is genuine respect fir the personality in present-day 
democracy. But there was nòt enough Christianity: and there 
is not enough respect for the personality. Had there been 
enough Christianity in the Catholic amd Orthodox Churches. 
of 1789 and 1917, neither the French nor the Russian Revolu- 
tions would ever have takea place: the falsity and evil that 
provoked them would have 22en peacakly eliminated. So, had 
there been enough respect cr the personality in French and 
English democracy between 1918 and 1933—and in truth such 
respect, such reverence, is nct to be separated from Christianity 
—the European Revolution would hare been impossible. It 
is because democracy has >roved itsef by its works to be 
ninety per cent. a sham, a mask for plutocracy and power- 
politics, that Germany has .ndertaken to expose it once and 
for all. 

Nor can the millions of mea and women in England who now 
profess themselves ready to die for democracy avail much to 
Save it: it is too evident tnat they have never lived for it. 
Had all these professing millions lived for democracy, they 
would never have been callei upon to die for it. As it-is, their 
profession is suspect, even to themse-ves. There may be— 
there surely are—many ‘“‘d-ath-bed converts’ among them; 
but the defence of democrac~ is not the only reason for taking 
part in war. The wish to sze England supreme in Eurcpe— 
Nationalism; the wish for sensation—frustration; the wish, 
even, to be like other people—conventicn—are all most potent 
incentives. 


Is this, then, to be a defeace of Nazism? It is not. Revolu- 
tion cannot be defended. In tself it is an evil, and the product 
of evil: the spirit of revolut3n is revenge. No one has written 
more profoundly on this sus‘ect than Nicolas Berdyaev, who 
has himself lived through th2 Russian Revolution, and passed 
beyond it. . 

“There is nothing radial about revolutions; they are to a 
big extent simply masquerades in whica nothing ts changed but 
the outward dress of the performers. Revolutions do not so 
much overcome evil as grue new birth to it by provoking fresh 
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desides and that they determine new epochs in history, but the 
zood which they do is the result not of revolution but of post- 
“evolutionary activity. It is due to the understanding of what 
tas been lived through.” 
It is to such understanding—understanding of the kind mani- 
fest formerly in Cromwell, Napoleon and Berdyaev himself— 
that we are called to-day. 


Beth we and the Germans must understand the situation of 
Eurepe. And the first condition of such an understanding is 
that we recognise the fact of a European Revolution. ‘This 
war **, said M. Laval in a broadcast to America last May,— 

“perhaps on the other side of the ocean you do not fully realise 
it—is not a war like other wars. It is a revolution. . . .’’ Neither 
the Americans nor the English do realise it,. at all. Yet not to 
realSe it, and realise it soon, will be to expose ourselves fo a 
fate as terrible as that of France. 

A revolution has taken place in Europe: that is the irrevo- 
cable fact. A Lie has been exposed, and the seat of power been 
transferred. In this alone there is nothing good, it is true. 
The transfer of power from plutocracy to the party, even 
though it spells the end of international anarchy and the 
ecoromic unification of Europe, is not a thing good in itself. 
But it can be converted to good. It can be converted to good 
on cne condition, and that is, that we should recognise it as 
a fact, a fait accompli. Not to recognise this is to live in a 
workd of dreams, in which all our efforts, no matter how well 
inteitioned, will be brought to nothing: for we can act 
effectively only when we recognise the limits within which 
we are free to act. Our idealism will be expended on White 
Hopes; and the chances are that it will not be true idealism: 
for crue idealism is not afraid to acknowledge the truth. A 
lie Fas been exposed, the lie of sham democracy: that also is 
not good in itself; but. if only we will accept the exposure 
and resolve to build a true democracy in place of the false, 
‘on this new foundation of European economic unity, it can 
be converted to good even yet. 

Had France and oe recognised the Lie for themselves, 
they would have stolen Germany’s thunder; as it is, Germany 
is stealing theirs. It was for true democracy, for Christianity, 
to criticise the false; the criticism has been left to Nazism. 
But Germany is stealing our thunder not once, but twice over. 
It was a German, Hitler, who exposed the sham democracy 
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of France—by force. It is anacher German, Hess, who wculd, 

it appears, bring home to us the lesso1—by persuasion: so 
that England may, even yet, annihilate her own national Ego, 
instead of having it annihila ed for her by Nazism. One way 
or the other that annihilation must come—a Lie cannot endure: 
forever. We are living in the fool’s paradise of counter- 
revolutionaries everywhere and at all times when we think 
we can dismiss what has taken place in 2urope as an evert of 
the moment, which may be reversed. I: cannot be reversed; 
it can only be transcended. F evolutionary and counter revolu- 
tionary are mere Negations: we must ‘ destroy the Negation 
to redeem the Contraries’’. Qaly by so doing shall we be fit 
to enter by imagination into that new world of which, it would 
seem, Hess is already a citizen. 

Whether we like it or not, we are on zhe threshold of what 
Berdyaev has called a “new Middle Ages’’. Totalitarianism— 
the subordination of all human enterprise to a pervacing 
religious principle—has cone to stay. The question -hat 
history poses us is: whether that religion is to be CFris- 
tianity, or the religion of race or class? And the decision 
rests with each one of us individually. At present 
we are suspended between iwo worlcs, the dying world 
of scepticism and sham den ocracy; th= unknown world of 
totalitarianism. Unless Chrisdanity can capture, not only the 
‘totality’? of totalitarianism, but the enthusiasm, the adven- 
ture, the romance that go with it, the religions of race and class. 
will assuredly march from vic ory to victory. For—it is useless- 
to deceive ourselves—the attr_ction even of these creeds, even 
for those who are convinced 3: their falsity, is very great, so: 
long as they hold the initiative they hold to-day. Can we d2ny 
the magnificence of Hitler’s conquests? “Is it not true that 
here, as in other cases, the snormity of the evil overpoters. 
and makes a convert of the Imaginatior by its very magni-. 
tude ?’—as the storming or the Bastille overpowered the 
imagination of Carlyle. Can we deny -hat Hess’s flight to 
Scotland stirs us with admira ion, no matter whether the pur- 
pose of it be for good or evil? Christianity must recapture that 
enthusiasm, adventure and mmance wtich it lost with the 
Crusades, if it is ever to Decome the pervading. religion 
of a world heart-weary of shams and sceptical respectability— 
things which it will discard now whatsoever it turn to in their 
place. But it can do that on y if Christ.ans themselves have 
conviction and the courage o their conviction. We'may take 
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hea-t from the thought that Hess was not the first to project 
a Solitary flight into hastile territory, in the wise-foolish hope 
of ending a disastrous civil war. That privilege belongs to 
a Christian, an Englishman and a Pacifist. Was it not tht 
fourder of the Peace Pledge Union who wished to land his 
aeraplane of Peace between the opposing forces of Spain? 


JACK COMMON 


FIRE WITH NO SMOKE 


'7E’RE up against something now. No fags. 

Without onions, bananas, pork chops or black pud- 
dinz, life can still struggle gamely on. But take away tobacco, 
anc the vacuum stills all effort. It makes a monochrome of 
the world in which the differences between things are just 
detail, and nobody can be inspired to think what’s what. It 
lete you see. It gives you an idèa what an extremely moderate 
man the head of Imperial Tobacco must be. Why that fellow 
could have been Dictator No. 1 any time he liked to announce 
the fact. Beside him, Hitler is a small potato. He had us all 
at ais mercy for years, yet good as Santa Claus and more 
corstant he kept on, week in, week out, raining down those 
lovely white cylinders full of vegetable gold. He should have 
had the Nobel Peace Prize for every year, but probably he 
jus sat smoking and thinking, and thus didn’t care either 
to Doss or be blessed. He was all right: he had a fag on. An 
everlasting one. 

You can’t say it is impossible to write if you haven’t a 
sm ke, because Shakespeare did it. Also Aeschylus. It may 
even be, in the long run, that you write better. If there’s 
nerer going to be a fag, not for several hundred years, perhaps 
your pen acquires a strange poignancy; the sense of universal 
lacx actually strings you up to a most vivid appreciation of 
the less important pleasures in life. Thus Shakespeare’s wonder 
over wayside weeds, violets, daisies, gillyflowers, was really 
a arch for the weed not yet known, the weed. Once found, we 
became dependent on it, for it soothed the exasperation caused 
by spraying nervous energy into unyittered words and per- 


mizted a man to write fairly busily without going off his ¢ 


rocker. There was still peace though the typewriter raced and 
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millidbns of mute words cane pat to the paper. Now, if the 
shortage continues, the age cf barbarism returns. There’ll be 
no more writing, all the wozds will be spoken or sung again, 
nd you can expect me turniag up at Adelphi doorsteps with a 
harp and a dirge just faintly dialectical. Better get some beer 
in, perhaps? 

When you come to look it it, there’s something to be said 
for the idea. Words which ar- never spoken have only a spectral 
existence. It is poetry which keeps a tongue alive because 
poetry demands that someone speak it As long as there is 
plenty of spoken poetry abcut, people can write well even 
if they haven’t a fag to bles themselves with. Their ears are 
all right, so they soon know ‘hat if you put words in a mentally 
constructed order, you’ve said nothing until they make their 
chiming. If they are toneless, standing only in the rank of 
logic, no one will want to sxeak them. It is melancholy to be 
covering paper with the hi-roglyphics of a dead language. 
Better to make a firm rule, a real tobaccoless self-denial, and 
resolve to say all you’ve got to say in words, in pubs and in 
gardens. Not in lecture-halls, mind you, lest you perpetrate the 
worst crime of all by actualy speaking a dead language in a 
place where you are pretty safe from -:nterruption. Speak to 
people who can answer bak, and don’t listen to anybody 
longer than they'll listen to you. 

There are many impedimer: ts, though, many due to the long 
‘clerkly dominance of the writers. Nobody in ordinary con- 
versation wants to have it hought thet he is setting up to 
be a writer. Lyrical descristions of scenery or of woman, 
analysis of emotion, dogmat c monologues, ge: the bird. The 
ordinary man has two adjeczives neither of them pretty, and 
though he may suspend on or both when he is away from 
work and in company, he is thinking them all the time. His 
polite conversation is a sor. of morse code with the dashes 
silent but understood. It i~ extraordirary how he ever got 
into this line of talk, unless maybe yom can take it as scorn 
‘for the clerkly. It is fatiguing, you know to maše this constant 
copulative interpolation. Yoi’ve heard of the famous cater- 
pillar with the wooden leg that went nin2ty-nine bonks? Well, 
practically any sentence sp: ken in the fields, factories and 
barracks of Great Britain comes out Mke a caterpillar with 
forty-five wooden legs, blank blank, blankety-blank. Now you 
, try to make an interpretation of Hamlet, say, such as is all 
too easy, given plenty of fags and a typewriter in a quiet 
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roon, try it in this language by a tap-room counter with the 
darts flying on your right and the dominoes rattling on your 
left, or at the side of a flying belt or a running tractor—it’ll 
blarkin’ stump you, mate. ° 

Trese are the only places, perhaps, where it is worth while 
inte-preting Hamlet now. It is quite obvious that ‘the clerks 
and their patrons are not going to defend or expound culture 
any more. They’ve gone tough, in imitation of what they 
imazine proletarians to be like. They are saying in effect, 
ther2’s no justification tor us having bosses’ jobs in our art, 
religion or philosophy, but we’re here and we are going to stay 
here by virtue of our tommy-guns and bombers and the school 
tie cohesion we-have. Their conversion to a taut and dis- 
cipl.ned thuggishness makes a kind of bleakness where they 
be, a hasty realism which packs the manifold phenomena of 
life into a sort of first-aid box of terse formula. They dare not 
believe that anything is finer in case something should turn 
out to be finer than them. Their heritage is a fraud: therefore 
all s fraud except the crude verity of the will to power and 
the strength to get it. This, for the man in the street, is a 
fairy awkward abdication. Formerly, he was the fellow who. 
didc’t need to mind any p’s and q’s, who cared only for grub, 
and a pint, and a girl, and didn’t love to have these desires. 
subimated into foreign affairs, science, and the rare sensuality 
of art. He could play the oaf, knowing well that someone else 
would be the cultured gentleman. But the cultured gentlemen 
now are in the concéntration camp or running from it. The 
gen: who stays put scorns the culture he still has and certainly 
isn’: going to put up any more. His line is uniforms and 
provaganda, discipline and war. It looks remarkably like pre- 
mecitated and controlled oafishness. And of course it comes. 
verr uneasily upon the consciousness of the original churl. 

Eis first reaction is to redouble his uncouthness. He multi- 
plies the incidence of his strangely monotonous oaths, lowers 
his brow to such a level that he cannot tolerate three bars of 
so-called classical music or newspapers written in complete 
sentences, and he derides any serious discussion except about 
worx. And this isn’t enough. The truth is you can’t get down 
low enough. The fellows with a good education and a lot of 
momey beat you in achieving complete and abysmal ignorance 
because they need it more than you do. It is a queer competition 
to De looking at, yet one can foresee the inevitable end. 
Humanity is a rich ahd glowing stuff which may be weakened 
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temporarily in sentiment arc reduced temporarily in rezlism, 
but the great force of it, its myriad creativity, soon leaps like 
the beacon coronas of the san and flashes a triumph upon the 
Stillness of non-living creation. We all know of this corstant 
happening. Because it comes sometimes as great art, you can 
deny it. Perhaps it isn’t convenient to get interested in great 
art, if your job is such amd such—may even be dangerous, 
leading to high politics arc religious heresy. But it comes 
as well in the intimacy of affection, in accidental dreaming, 
in the sharp protest, in the blood’s celebration when like and 
like meet. We all know this quite well. You see it in people’s 
eyes, in their gesture—especially the one they seek to conceal, 
in the half reference which tompletes a humdrum phrase. But 
the knowledge, by which wə all live mind vou, does not come 
to vivid and external exp-ession unless we regain it in a 
common certitude. Let any :ommunity of men come to possess 
a common image of what really warms their hearths, some- 
thing new-minted, fine, miraculously true, and you’ll see their 
energies enhanced in such wonder that afterwards you’ll have 
to explain it away. We are dangerously near winning a 
certitude of that kind, anc everybody fears it. That is why 
all of us are slightly bogus these days. 


THE ADELPHI CENTRE | 


We hope to include in the August Adelphi a compreh2nsive 
Statement of the aims and present constitution of The Adelphi 
Centre; and in ensuing nambers a monthly commentary on 
the various activities being carried on at Langham, written 
by some of those engaged n them. 


REVIEWS > 


Poetry and Song ; 


WORDS FoR music. By V. C. Clinton-Baddeley (Cambridge University 
Press). 7s. 6d. 
HIS book sets out to discover the right relation of words. 
pie music in song. The author’s main conclusion is that 
the .deal poem for setting to music is one deliberately written to 
be incomplete in itself, one which needs music to make it a com- 
plete work of art. Most of the great English poets have failed to 
supply this need, probably because music was at such a low ebb 
in this country from the 16th to the 2oth centuries. Burns seems. 
to have been an exception, and Shakespeare’s songs from the plays. 
are incomparable. Lyrics such as “Come away Death” and ‘‘Take 
O teke those lips away,” are perfect examples of words which 
demznd a musical setting. 

It is obvious that the poet who is successfully to write words for 
muse, besides having a love of music must have some knowledge 
of tke facts of musical design. He must be aware of the effect of 
a change of key, and of the return of the original key and subject, 
as well as have skill in that art of varying the rhythm, within the 
unitr of the whole, which is common to both music and verse. 
Mr. Baddeley is evidently a student of music as well as of poetry, 
and his book should do much to make for clear thinking, from 
both poets and musicians, about the right relationship between their 
two arts. He gives us a wealth of examples, both of how to do it 
and row not to do it—some of the latter from the 18th and 19th 
centiries are truly appalling. But there has been a very welcome 
improvement in the zoth century. I am glad to see Walter de la 
Mare’s name mentioned in this connection, for his poems are 
obvicusly the product of a mind most sensitive to musical values. 
(I hcpe Mr. Baddeley will correct the two misprints in “The Song 
of Skadows’’ in the next edition.) 

I Lave one serious criticism of the book. It is called Words for 
Must, but it is only concerned with a small part of that subject: 
there is in it virtually no consideration of the vast and complicated 
probEms of “‘Words for Choral Music.” Passing mention is made 
of Madrigal and of Handel’s verbal repetitions in his settings of 
Miltcn and Dryden, and that is all. 

To stimulate Mr. Baddeley to continue the good work he has 
begua, I will mention a few of the questions to be considered in 
his n2xt book. The most immediately obvious of these is this matter 
of ve-bal repetitions. Repetitions are inevitable in contrapuntal music, 
whick for this purpose may be defined as music in which the 
various voices do not have the same rhythm simultaneously. If a 
thems is to be given out by one voice and then taken up by the 
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other in turn (i.e. fugue) then it is inevitable that the first voice 
will sooner or later have to repeat the worcs while the others catch 
up. This is one of the facts.of experience which is fundamental to 
the problem, and it is no gocd poets saying it shouldn’t be so. 
All that one can hope is that musicians will learn to be as sensitive 
to verbal sense and syntax, as >oœts to muzical values. 

Mr. Baddeley raises another problem in dScussing a choral seting 
of Prospero’s lines beginning ‘‘1ke cloud-cad’t towers, the gorgeous 
palaces.’’ He says that to hear sung by eight hundred voices, what 
should ibe the words of one mar’s voice spezking in an awed silence, 
is to hear essential nonsense. I : hould be so ry for the composer who 
set himself the task of matchirg Shakespesre’s magnificent words, 
but if it were to be done, I think it coulc be better achieved in a 
choral setting than as a solo. because the larger the number of 


‘voices involved, the more awedi can their relative silence become. 


The pianissimo of a choir is mcre impressve than that of a single 
voice, because it has a greater range of tme at its command. And 
it is just this feeling of immens= reserves o- power which Prospero’s 
words need. To set them as a solo would >e absurd, because there 
is nothing which a single voice could add the music of the words 
without at the same time taking more avay; but I am not at all 
sure that a great musician couH not, with he resources of the choir 
and orchestra at his disposal, get across more of the thought behind 
the words than the average accor on the Sage does. 

To take this problem of words for charal music further, what 
kind of poems are suitable? TI e larger the scale of a musical work, 
the more important will become questicns of structure, of the 
repetition and development of musical themes. The work will need 
to have a purely musical unit-, but the words can work either for 
or against this unity. An intercsting case i. that of Brahms’s ‘Song 
of Destiny,” which is a settig of a poem by Hölderlin. The poet 
contrasts the blessed state of the spirits im Heaven with the restless 
fury of man’s life on earth. Bat for purel- musical reasons Brahms 


concludes the work with a redetition of tne opening themes which 


were associated with the blessed spirits. T ere was no hint of this in 
the original poem. There is nə reason to -ead into this repetition a 
feeling on Brahms’s part that ae must go -eyond the poem and show 
a belief that man’s life does end in a return to heavenly innocence, 
though had such an idea exis ed in the poem the music could have 
given it greater strength. 

But there is really no parallel in, poetry for this architectural 
repetition of music. So the nzsician car either repeat words and 
music together, in order to zet the balance fle needs, or he can 
repeat an orchestral section without werds, as Brahms does: in 
the ‘Song of Destiny,” or h= can repea the same music to other 
words, as Wagner repeats the music of he Love duet from Act 2 
of Tristan for Isolda’s death song at the end of the opera. 
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Music on a large scale, as well as being lyrical, may also be 
thetorical, architectural, and dramatic; therefore it would seem 
thet words for music on such a scale must have at least some i 
these qualities within them. 

I hope that Mr. Baddeley’s next book will do as much to cai 
the composer of choral music as his present one does for the song- 


writer. 
W. B. WORDSWORTH 


Pink Pills 


FASCISM: WHAT IS IT? by F. A. Ridley (Freedom Press) 6d. 


[7 IS ODD THAT there are no pamphleteers nowadays. One 
would have thought that the climate of these times would 
have suited them; never, surely, have so many pamphlets been 
-pułHished, and never have so many been read. But no pamphleteers 
hav2 appeared since the Great Edwardians, and among the living 
wri-ers in this genre it would appear that the older, the better. 
‘Compare Shaw, Wells, Brailsford and Norman Angell with their 
‘immediate juniors: the balance is clearly on the side of the Angells. 

Nr. Ridley is no worse a pamphleteer than most of our latter-day 
Marxists. In many ways he is typical: the jargon (‘‘Fascism when 
‘considered generically as the sociology of the current counter- 
revolution staged by declining capitalism’’); the ‘conceit (‘‘The 
Roman Cæsars who—as I have expressed it elsewhere—‘averted 
‘dissolution by stabilizing decay’’’); the lapses of what it would be 
‘police to call memory (‘‘all historians of Revolution . . . have 
treaced Revolution statically anc metaphysically as a ‘thing in 
itself’, and not as a forward movement of the historic process’’). 
Where Mr. Ridley is unfortunately not typical is in his shortness 
of wind. Before the end of his 28 pages he is too much out of 
‘breath to do more than pant slogans: ‘‘To Fascism, the quintessence 
of stagnation, succeeds socialism: history as continual dialectic: 
society in continuous evolution, freed from class-struggles and 
consequent retrogression: moving forward in a straight continuous 
line to ever wider domination over the forces of Nature: Man, the 
King of the Universe P” 

No, it won’t do, Trotsky is as dead as Queen Anne, and his 
theme of Fascism-as-frustrated-Imperialism, with World Revolution 
as tne only antidote, is already a period piece. The soil Marx 
ploughed is sour today, and writers must get out of that rut. Some 
‘of trem seem to have realized this: Strachey and Joad have been 
lookmg up Truth and Love in their dictionaries of quotations. But 
qt wal need more than dictionaries, Mere ‘than revolutionary piety, 
to turn our publicists, wphleteers eS 
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JOHN MIDELETON MURRY 


THE ANARCHISM OF MR. 
HERBERT READ (1) - 


R. HERBERT REAL has, of la e, come to be accepted 

as the philosopher and prophet of a group of revolution- 
ary-minded young men whos chief organ is War Commentary. 
Since these young men were former-y associated witk the 
Pacifist movement, I have read, or at any rate read in, a good 
many issues of that publicacion with ciriosity—and bewilder- 
ment. I perceive that thev are getting at something with 
vigour and vehemence; bu’ what it iz they are getting at I 
do not perceive. But it is manifest tha they have choser. Mr. 
Herbert Read as their intellectual leader. Therefore I have 
read two pamphlets which Mr. Reac has lately published, 
with something more than tae interest I should normally have 
in reading a new work by “hat distinguished writer—with the 
hope of finding the clue to activities wnich, as I say, bewilder 
me. 

In The Philosophy of Anarchism (Freedom Press: 6d.) 
Mr. Read begins by clairaing that -he view that in order 
“‘to realise the new world w= must pref=r the values of freedom 
and equality above all othe values . .. has been held ty the 
world’s greatest seers, bit their fdlowers have been an 
insignificant minority, especially in the political sphere, where 
their doctrine has been callec Anarchisrs.’”’ It is this philosophia 
perennis of the world’s greacest seers which Mr. Read inder- 
takes to expound under the name of “anarchism.” 

“Let us begin,” he says, ‘by asking-a very simple question: 
What is the measure of human progress?’ And he gives his 
simple question a simple enswer. ‘‘Pzogress is measured by 
the degree of differentiation within a socigty.’’ But differen- 
tiation is a vague term, ard Mr. Reed tries to reach further 
definition by saying that *‘Progress is a gradual establish- 
ment of a qualitative diffesentiation œ the individuals within 
a society.” And this he expands still further into the assertion : 
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“Tte further a society progresses the more clearly, the 
individual becomes the antithesis of the group.” This condition 
is regarded as synonymous with one in which “‘the personality 
is deliberately cultivated as such.” 

But, says Mr. Read, this development of the personality ¥ 
E obedience to law—'‘the law of Nature,” which has its 
histerical legal expression in the Roman conception of the 
Jus Gentium: equity as against statute law. By way of this 
analogy—for in the argument it ts hardly more—a transition 
is made to the political sphere. The mark of an anarchist soctety 
is that the arbiter will appeal to the principles of equity. The 
question how the arbiter or the principles to which he appeals 
will be invested with authority is scarcely touched. The Greek — 
political philosophers, and even Rousseau (whom Mr. Read 
rather scorns) were more explicit. They conceived a divinely 
insp red ‘‘law-giver’’ who laid down the fundamental laws 
of tke society. 

M-. Read rather abruptly turns to religion: which is “ʻa 
socie] necessity.” Evidently it is’ religion whick invests with 
authority the arbiter of the anarchist community or the 
principles to which he appeals. But a religion takes a very long 
whil= to establish; it is the slow creation of centuries. Mr. 
Read declares his scepticism of a Christian renascence, 
emphasises the close association of art and religion, and 
surmises tha: “the origins of a new religion will be found 
in art rather than any form of moralistic revivalism.”’ 

We will gather the threads together, at this point, before 
Mr. Read takes the final plunge into politics. The good society 
(or “the new world’’) is that in which the individual is free 
to develop his potentialities to the utmost. This development a 
must be in accord with the law of Nature. The law of Nature 
will be recognised as sovereign within the good society; but 
it wil need the sanction of religion. What religion ?—we cannot 
help asking. The religion of the future, of the good society, 
of the new world, Mr. Read replies. 

Christianity has so compromised itself that any reformation 
that would be drastic enough is almost inconceivable. A new 
religion is more likely to arise step by step with a new society-—— 
perhaps in Mexico, perhaps in Spain, perhaps in the United 

States: it is impossible to say where, because even the germ 
cf such a new society is nowhere evident and its full formation 
Les deeply buried in the future. 


That is well, and honest, and faintly reminiscent of D. H. 4 
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Lawrence. But one thing, strely, on has own argument, Mr. 
Read must definitely assert about the aew religion: namely, 
that it will give a supernatu-al sanctior to the law of Nature. 
That may not carry us far for the cuestion is: “What is 
the law, or what are the laws, of Nature?’’ Mr. Read has 
hurried us over this vital question, by the suddenness oz his 
leap from the individual to society. Obedience to the law of 
Nature is the condition of the full development of the individual. 
That proposition is abstractly acceptable, but to reach an 
understanding of what it imolies would take many people a 
book, and some a life-time. For examole, is it, or is it not, 
_as some believe, a law of Nature that :he individual, seeking 
to be what he is, should ciscover the necessity of obeying 
“the will of God’’? But the law of Nacure to which the z'ood 
society must be obedient is ~ different thing. Society, as such, 
has no organ, or faculty, >y which -> discover the law of 
Nature, or the will of God for itself. And the only law of 
Nature we can posit for it s that it mould aid, as far as is 
compatible with its own colerence, inaviduals to be obedient 
to the law of Nature as they discover and experience it within 
themselves. Mr. Read expresses this by saying society must 
replace statute laws by equiv. But is aot this to be berrused 
by one’s own abstractions: Equity is the vine, statute law 
the elm: without the prop of statute law. the vine trails helpless 
and unfruitful on the ground. Equity mitigates and humanizes 
the law. 

No society can endure w thout a rude or discipline of life. 
The eternal problem is to reach a harmony between the rule 
of society and the freedom recessary =) the full development 
of the individual. The prob em is said to be solved when the 
individuals composing the society understand the necessity of 
the rule, and consent to obcy it as the condition of their own 
fullest freedom. In those conditions, t is true, the prcblem 
is solved. But to pretend hat these conditions are satisfied 
in a modern ‘“‘democratic’’ national sccietv is an obvious lie. 
The first practical problem, it seems, is to discover, by trial 
and error, the limit of size for a sodety beyond which the 
conscious and responsible <onsent to its laws is in practice 
impossible; and the second practical p-oblem is how to main- 
tain such a society against pressure or "iolence from without. 

Any real effort to grapple =xperimentally with these problems 
_ must carry us into the real of religior. Something more than 
a eudemonistic morality is required t enable us to live in 
A™ 
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suc charity with the fellow-members of our society as. will 
enable it to withstand the shocks of egotism; some belief 
that clean outsoars the calculations of common sense is needed 
if such a society is to be confident that it will prevail against 
the compulsions of force. Mr. Read, however, seems to think 
otherwise. ‘‘Faith in the fundamental goodness of man; 
humility in the presence of natural law; reason and mutual 
aid—these are the qualities that can save us.” It all depends 
on the depth at which these phrases are interpreted whether 
thes qualities can save us: they may just as easily—far more 
easify—lead us to perdition. Man needs redemption. That is an 
inescapable fact. I have no objection to Mr. Read’s saying 
that man’s redemption may be achieved by way of “humility in 
the presence of natural law.’’ I could attach a satisfying 
meaning to that statement: a meaning that corresponds to 
actual experience. But before I could admit that the redemption 
of man—the necessity of which is self-evident to-day—is 
poseable through such humility, I must require that Mr. Read 
shotld expound, in depth, the content of his conception of the 
natural law. 


Tais Mr. Read conspicuously fails to do. Is it because he 
is terrified of religion? Certainly he appears-to be in two, 
or possibly more, minds about it. He is convinced that a new 
religion is necessary to the new society; and his argument, if 
not nis words, demands that this religion should sanction the 
law {or laws! of Nature both in the individual and in society. 
But, instead of inquiring what these laws of Nature are, he 
hurries on to suggest, in one place, that the origins of a new 
religion will be found in art, and in another, that at any rate 
by ©ntrast with State Socialism, ‘‘anarchism is religion itself. 
It iz possible, that is to say, to conceive a new religion 
devdoping out of anarchism.’’ But now the anarchism which 
may be the seed-bed of a new religion is something much 
more concrete than the anarchism of which Mr. Read has been 
expcunding the philosophy. This is a full-fledged system of 
sociel organization. 

The general principle is clear: each industry forms itself 
nto a federation of self-governing collectives; the control of 
zach industry is wholly in the hands of the workers in that 
ndustry, and these collectives administer the whole economic 
ife of the country. That there will be something of the nature 
of a parliament of industry to adjust mutual relations between ~ 
che various collectives and to decide on general questions of 
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policy goes without saying, but this. parliament will be in no 
sense an administrative oz executive body. It will form a kind 
of industrial diplomatic service, adjcsting relations anc pre- 

ə serving ‘peace, but possessing no læislative powers and no 
privileged status. There right also >e a corresponding body 
to represent the intereste of the comsumers, and tò arrange 
questions of price and discribution with the collectives. 


Mr. Read assures us that this form of economic organisation 
is entirely practicable; and “hat it worked in Spain. But mani- 
festly it was unable to maintain itself there. It was suppressed 
by the State Socialists; aad the resulting disunity on the 
democratic side was vanqu:shed by tre Nationalists. That is 
in itself no argument agzinst ‘‘anascho-syndicalism.’’ The 
best form.of social organisation may vell be one that cannot 
survive, in the present state of human development. But if it 
does not survive, how is a new religion zo be developed ‘from it? 

‘Mr. Read, we suppose, vould say tiat the impulse towards 
this form of social organisetion springs, like hope, eternal in 
the human breast. But dees that noc really mean thet the 
anarchism springs from an actual relig on, rather than that the 
religion may spring from the practice of anarchism? We do 
not insist upon this point. Ft may be cme more instance of the 
perennial paradox of religien. “Do the works and ye shall 
know the doctrine’ is jus; as true æ ‘““Though I give my 
body to be burned and have not love, i: profiteth me nothing.” 


Our objection is that M-. Read conceals, apparently from 
himself as well as his reader, that the core of his philosophy 
of anarchism is religious. True, he admits, as we have seen, 
that “ʻa religion’’ is necessary to th= new society. But he 
leaves it to us to discover, if-we can, the content of this religion. 
All he himself tells us abcut it is thet it does not exis:, but 
that it may, in the dim anc distant fucure, be developed from 
art, or from the practice of anarcho-syndicalism. This, to put 
it mildly, is very vague. Frobably Mr. Read has some par- 
ticular inhibition in the matcer, for he frankly says: “I have 
no religion. to recommend and none to believe in.” That 
sounds excellently honest. But the fact remains that all Mr: 
Read’s philosophy of diffesentiation through obedience -o the 
laws of Nature, both for ihe indivicual and for society, is 
meaningless except it be understood as‘a religion. How do 
I discover the law of Nattre for myself? By what authority 
do I declare that the society which cheys the law of Nature 
is that which permits the individual to follow the law of Mature 
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as it is revealed to him? Are these things self-evident? Surely 
not. Mr. Read himself has assured us that they have been 
self-2vident only to ‘‘the world’s greatest seers’; and that 
“ther followers have been. a numerically insignificant 
minority.” 

Hw then does it come about that this religion or philosophy 
of tte few is capable of formulation in the political sphere as 
a ufversally valid system of organising an industrial society, 
with an apparatus of self-governing workers’ collectives and 
a parliament of industry? By what magic or miracle has the 
faith of the tiny minority become the politics of the great mass? 
Whet went into the hat a rabbit, has emerged an elephant. 
And oddly enough, Mr. Read appears to be unconscious of 
the metamorphosis. : 

Perhaps he really is aware of it. Perhaps he would say that 
the metamorphosis is due to the process of history. The doctrine 
of the few is now become the salvation of the many, because 
men have begun to experience that socialism, fascism, 
demecracy as they have hitherto been conceived and practised, 
all lead to the same unblessed end—the tyranny of the cen- 
tralized State. But that realization needs to be far deeper and 
more conscious than it is to make a general salvation possible. 
The circumstances may be ripe for a politico-religious 
renascence; but circumstances cannot create it. It is easily 
conceivable that the new tyranny of the State will be more 
than tolerable to the mass of mankind; it may give them far 
more of the satisfactions they really value than the old order 
gave or Mr. Read’s anarchist society would give. Anyhow, 
it is mperative not to mislead young men, who might become 
part of the leaven, into thinking that the change is easier than 
it is. No facile slogan, such as “‘workers’ collectives’’, can be 
other than misleading. The “‘workers’ collective’ is a will-o’- 
the-vwisp unless itg advocates dwell with emphasis and in detail 
on what it really requires from its members in order to be 
viabl2—the disinterested practice of love of the brotherhood. 

‘Ihe main thing,’ says Mr. Read, ‘‘is to establish your 
prinaples: the principles of equality, of individual freedom, 
of workers’ control. The community then aims at the estab- 
lishment of these principles from the starting-point of local 
needs and local conditions.’’ I should say that the establish- 
ment of principles is the least important thing. Indeed I 
am mot sure what it means. How do you ‘‘establish the 
prindple”’ of individual freedom? It is generally supposed to 
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be pretty well established in Britain—indeed, so well estab- 
lished as a principle, that t can be disregarded in practice. 
What is required, surely, & to realize or to embody all, or 
‘any of these principles, in the actual lived life of a community. 
Mr. Read appears to believe in a sudden and catastrophic 
social regeneration: a natien-wide insirrectionary, movement 
“that aims at getting rid o` political institutions altogether.” 
That strikes me as a granciose romancicism of the kind that 
was current in 1789. To believe in it in 1941 is near to an 
apocalypticism of despair. 


(To b2 concluded) 


JACK COMMON 


WAR PERMITTING 


OR the moment the Lomberstorms have circled away 

east and taken with then a host of topics that used to 
sting like black flies in the 7_ose electric dusk of our dangers. 
So, war permitting, we car begin to zalk about the weather 
again. It’s the pride of the vear, anyway, and worth talking 
about. Summer has blown such a sky-bubble this time that 
clearly contains a world made crystal under a sun-span 
arching equally from all h«rizons. No mistaking the season, 
not for a day, and its quality can always be seen. It is not 
as soft as we think in the years when a moist air and the 
tumbling of huge clouds mı te the glitter of things. No, there 
is something hard in the whole display, the defence oz the 
creatures against an over-masterly sun-pufl. “Do you like 
butter??? Sure you do, because the buttercup will always 
throw the ghost of its colour upon the shade of your cheek. 
Its petals have a lacquer tc reflect; their yellow is surfaced, 
and thus very different fron. the vulnerable pastel softness of 
the daffodil throat or the Gz-clet of scft fire on a primrose. 
That surfacing is characceristic of summer, flowers, of 
marigolds, asters, dahlias. Look how the big marguerite 
daisy will spread porcelain >etals of a hard glazed white and 
remember that the narcissi when they were out lay one to 
another like flung snow, gatherings from the air rather than 
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the sun. The loveliness of spring flowers is all a gathefing, 
their glow a phosphorescence not a flame. 

In trees the summer-flood brings stillness. The daylight 
livel ness they had in the early months, the leap and reach 
of tae high branches, the constant trembling and stoop of 
new sprays born on a moving sky, is all fallen sulky. They 
stand sentinel to the vas: sweep of life they hold, weighty 
with shade, their leaf-curtains shaggy against the light. All 
the day they’ll stand like that. None of the tides of noon or 
afternoon can move the immense sun-drenched sulkiness they 
keep. Not till the sun goes do they stir. But as the sun-mesh 
is drawn down to the west, what an enlargement in the tree- 
life round about! The great forms become palpable; you 
can hear their breathing; the nitrogenous tang of it begins 
to selt the twilight. A row of trees at night, now, are as alive 
as cattle in the stall. No wonder the old fairy tales spoke 
of t-ees that reached down grasping hands to clutch. In 
some way the life in them does reach out, for it belongs to a 
worl we abandoned in favour of mobility; impatience and 
control, an old enduring tidal life. And we are fragments of 
it st.ll, though it is millions of years since we prisoned part 
of the tide on a forgotten sea in flesh and called it blood. 
These is still some sway on us. The moon knows that. Perhaps 
the trees feel it in the night-hours when an old oceanic dark- 
ness drowns the lanes. This is one of the matters we shall 
know again better when we have a time to be calm in. 

What the summer dawn first glimpses is the discovered 
livingness of trees. They are in touch somehow. The leaf tufts 
on saplings are a blown’ green like very soft fire-jets or 
submarine torches. Even the smoke-dark limbs of the bigger 
ones have gestured—just before you looked. The whole crowd 
of tem are like people caught by the camera. Their poise 
is tke stilling of recent motion, the sudden petrifaction of 
a tice. As the rising sun strips them of their aqueous twilight 
and begins to print them isolate against sky and field, they 
stiffen. The limbs that felt for the night harden and scale 
to the day like tortoise’s knees; the leaves which rose like 
many dark moths to the night-stars now come together in a 
cloaE all sun-spangles and shaggy green. Soon we are back 
wheze I started m the great bubble of noon, and looking 
at wnat is chiefly the reflection of thing's. There’s the barley- 
wave there, a million pricked ears and polished stalks | 
spar<ling as it runs to a horizon where the long falling’ sheen 
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of blue has rippled into waite streaks and the air’ electrifies 
easily to the smallest dagzer of thrown light. The whole 
scene is oddly curved and contained, < soap-bubble reflection 
but seen from inside. And zhat is summer in its essence. 

Its great display is achieved by drawing out the life from 
creatures who are aware o: the danger of giving too much 
and therefore protect themselves by an armour of mirrors. 
Wherever you look you sze the fourtaining of sap to the 
sun and the sealing of it in shine and rebuttal. Lacquered 
yellows, enamelled whites, -he dense combustion of deep-red, 
green come to a gloss, the glance of straw, the light patina 
on a thousand surfaces, this is ths summery play and 
gorgeousness. 

To us of the temperate lands the season is exceptional. 
Our life is built on the experience cf spring and autumn. 
It has a meridian, of course. but that -is not what we celebrate 
or look for. We hide the t-opical part. Our delight is in the 
fineness of first love, the faithfulness of the last. The fierce 
middle we like to keep derk under marriage veils, or if it 
will out, its murder-—-something eccentric, that is, to the 
ordinary course. Time and again you see people come before 
the courts for bigamies, d vorces, secuctions; privately you 
hear of the rifts that run through the lives of friends and 
neighbours. They are wrecked all of them on their own tropic. 
Any person who has been tin years married is almost certainly 
a sinner with a grievance. The sin is that he did not keep 
to his first-love innocence; zhe grievance is that his partner 
did not. Or she and her, nd then more so. The summer of 
so many lives is laid waste to these harking’s back. In fact, 
even the happy marriage is merely one in which both partners 
are able to act themselves back to the delicacy of courtship, 
and is thus somewhat ghost y and not true to the flesh. 

The flesh! What celebretion has tke flesh in accord with 
the wonderful flashing arc of the zenith-world outside? You 
must touch to know, for tle eye will cheat you here; it will 
mix in memory-images ani things dreamt, giving an ideal 
character to what is seen. But touch, touch to know. This 
summer stuff has nothing nymph-lik2, no marble coolness 
and delicate curves frail as chastity. Feel the full weight and 
texture of ripe flesh, its pulse, the great underglow of its 
blood, the threat of it. For compared to stone or metal, it is 

_ thunderous with force. Here is a tide strong as the sap-fling 
A in trees, as the rushing green of the hedge-stems and the 
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simultaneous break of a hundred colours along the garden 
edge. Like a tide it pulls, too; with the flush and clamour 
of ifs blood-beat, there is the retreating run of curves, the 
smoothness which is strange, perpetually strange, and still, 
not a rebuttal, the warmth silk-surfaced, the slight electric 
thril, the whole naked inviting force of flesh. 

TLis is the summer garment of love. We are afraid of it, 
and up to a point that’s the thing to be. Be afraid of all 
elementals, up to a point, or you'll never know they are there. 
But it is the thing we live with and in, come the mid-month 
of a life-time or a year, and we must have a part in its riot. 
Hell we should have a festival when the sun is high. We 
neve had nothing, only Bank Holiday’s curious rush to the 
sea. That was a tradesman’s holiday, if you like. [ts vulgarity 
gave it what points it had but lord, what a blast on the escape- 
valve. The last war gave us no joy-times. Its Peace Day 
was iropped by general consent after one attempt to make a go 
of it, and that left only the dreary November waiting-time 
of Armistice, now also dropped. After this war, we must 
take care that there’s a festival left to-us. Ordinary people 
neve- get anything out of wars, for all the promises made to 
thent: they should see that this small demand goes through. 

We want four days, no more. Because this is for whoopee, 
not recreation. It is not so that people can work all the better 
for i. It is so they can let the summer in their blood surge 
free -o challenge the summer in the land. It is so that women 
may feel their own vivacity show through, and men need not 
look aside at the clock saying work to-morrow. So every’ 
single creature one of us can be a creature and full in the 
tide of the year’s maximum creation. But that means no 
anchoring to the calendar. We want to walk out sure of 
meet ng the real pride of the year, and not the soft rain of 
a we2k previous or the brittling of the drought after. Therefore 
every district should have a muezzin proclamation to say that 
the tide is in, and its down tools, boys. Perhaps we could 
give the parson this job; he’ll have little else to do after this 
war. Also it is a good notion to think of the summer flood 
assaiing village after village, frothing cow-parsley into the 
hedges and cherry-foam on the trees, coming in with a great 
splash of green, and being marked everywhere with the 
ringing’ of bells and the waving of pints, the good cheer of 
gay new dresses and clean legs as the women leave washing-up. 
We'd carry the summer like a banner then. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


IN DEFENCE OF PETAIN 


ERHAPS when British people com2 to look back on these 

first two years of war we will find nore to be ashamed of 
in our credulity than in our conduct. We have already for- 
gotten our Fifth Column fever of “ast summer, anc our 
readiness to swallow the s ory about the hairy-wristed nuns 
on bicycles in Holland and he rumour about Nazi parachutists 
in New Zealand uniforms in Crete. And we have forgiven 
ourselves for damning the King of the Belgians as a tra!tor— 
after all, we had to blame someone fer those Dunkirk days. 
But we have not yet, as a nition, begur to show any contrition 
for our attitude toward Mezrshal Pétain. Indeed, we are still 
belling the Vichy cat to tht same tune that we rang in June, 
1940. As I write, in early July, the same newspapers that are 
polite to Franco, obsequicus to Salazar, and apologetic to 
Leopold, carry the most scathing denumciations of Pétain, and 
the most able and acute of all the B.B.C. propag’ianda—that 
conducted by the “Free” Frenchme1—devotes the greater 
part of its time to denouncir g the “‘traicors of Vichy.” 

There are reasons, of course, for all -his. Fundamentally we 
feel a sense of guilt towards the Freach; ‘‘let them to our 
bosom fly’? we prayed a year ago, knowing that while French 
leaders stood outside our caresses they might be a living 
reproach to us. Temperam:ntally, too, we are unable to con- 
template defeat, and while the Pétain Government stands, as 
a lasting proof that defeat dies not meam the end of civilization, 
it is bad for our moral. 

But are these good reasoas? And from the tactical point of 
view is it good policy to xeep up th2 condemnation of the 
Vichy French? “It is all very well,’ Pétain may say, “‘to 
dissemble your love, but why did you kick me downstairs ?”’ 
I believe that the official F ritish attit.de towards Vichy is a 
blunder and a crime: a bunder because it tends to destroy 
the real sympathy for the British cause which most French- 
men still feel at heart, a cime because it goes against what 
we know to be true. 

Any understanding of Petain must >egin with the assump- 
tion that the French undervent a complete military defeat last 
June. We in this country who have never experienced a com- 
plete military defeat have ao conception of its meaning and 
B* 
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little belief in its possibility. But the French.army and air-force 
were worsted, routed, and cut off from their industrial 
resources and from their allies. This being’ so, only two 
alternative courses remained open to the French Government.» 
They might have emigrated with the Fleet to Africa, so as to 
carry on the war, officially, from there, ordering guerilla 
actions to be fought in southern France to cover their with- 
drawal. This would have meant untold civilian bloodshed and 
the cccupation of all France by Germans and Italians; also 
there were no munition works in French Africa and the 
British, it will be remembered, had no supplies or equipment 
to spare. Pétain and the majority of the French cabinet pre- 
ferred the alternative: to ask the Germans for armistice terms 
which would leave a large part of France unoccupied. By 
taking this second course they kept all the advantages which 
woul: have been gained by the first. The Fleet remained in | 
French hands and the army in Africa was left intact. Only 
honor, the honour which consists in not knowing when one 
is beaten, was lost. 

If politics is the science of what is socially possible, this 
was good politics. France was defeated and the German 
armistice terms were hard and humiliating, but it might still 
be possible to snatch ‘moral victory from the jaws of military 
defeat, and this by two means. First, by keeping’ the armistice 
terms to the letter, for thus the Germans would have no case 
for going beyond the terms themselves, and if they should 
atter pt to extend the terms without waiting for a case, Pétain 
had -wo cards waiting to be played—the African army under 
Weyzand and the Fleet under Darlan; in other words, the first 
altermative of June, 1940, was still open. Second, by making 
the tnoccupied part of France a base for a moral regeneration 
of th= nation, a regeneration which would be valid whether the 
future course of the war were to go in favour of the British 
or © the Germans, and which indeed would have been 
necessary for the French if the war of 1939 had never broken 
out. 

Mcst of the British diatribes against Pétain have been based 
on the assumption that he has gone beyond the terms of the 
armistice, granting Hitler more than was promised in the 
Comdiégne agreement. In fact, however, Pétain has never once 
in the whole year that followed the armistice gone one inch 
beyoad his promises. His position was made terribly difficult 
by the British attack on his Fleet at Oran. It was made addition- 
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‘ally difficult by the opportunist policy of Laval—Laval whose 


‘fear of German Wehrmacht tad led him to sign the 1934 treaty 


with Russia and the 1935 secret agreement with Italy. Persuaded 
now that Germany must inevitably become the master of 
Europe, Laval was inclined to join the German camp so as 
to obtain a favoured positicn for France in Hitler’s new order. 
Pétain had the courage to Gsmiss Lavel from the post of Vice- 
President and the firmness to refuse all German demands for 
his reinstatement. C’est ded quelquechose. But more was to 
follow. When Hitler's new demands began to centre round 
the French Fleet—demand: for its removal from Toulon, for 
its manning by German crews, for ts participation in the 
war against Britain—Marsnal Pétain appointed the head of 
the Fleet, Jean Darlan, to conduct negotiations directly. And 
Darlan, in spite of recurring rumours to the contrary :n the 
British and de Gaulliste press and racio, has not yielded one 
iota. (It is worth noting tLat Darlan and Weygand are well 
known personally to many 3ritish political, military, and naval 
leaders, yet not one of these has a word to say against -the 
character or integrity of 2ither, except that Darlan has a 
tendency towards vanity acd ambition and has not been able 
to forget Oran, where, it is said, his son was killed by British 
action.) Such concessions as have be2n made are all in the 
economic field and within the terms >f the armistice, which 
provided in loose phrasins for trade between occupied and 
unoccupied France. No doubt many cf the Vichy exports to 
Paris have gone into the German maw, no doubt much of 
the requisitioned Vichy roll ng stock hes gone to carry German 
armaments and supplies, bit that was inevitable and foreseen 
when the armistice was signed. 

There remains the problem of Syria where as I write French- 
men are killing Frenchmen and Britain is fighting ‘against 
France. Surely, you may say, by resisting our penetration of 
Syria, the Vichy Government is playing Germany’s game? 

The Syrian question is tke most delicate that Pétain has had 
to handle. In outline it amcunted to this. Hitler advised Pétain 
that the British were abou to invade Syria: “If you do not . 
resist,” he said in effect, “you prove that you are on the side 
of Britain and are unwilliag to defemd your Empire against 
my enemies. In that case you must recognise that I have the 
right to take over the deferce of Tunis, Algiers and Morocco 
against the British.” Pétar. had therefore to give the order 
that Syria must be defendec against the superior British forces. 
It was to be a token defence, just enough to show Hitler that 
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France was not handing bases to his enemy, not enough to 
cause unnecessary bloodshed. There have been no more tragic 
deatks in all this war than those on either side in Syria, where 
none of Dentz’s soldiers had any quarrel with the British, | 
and one of the British any desire to kill Frenchmen. It is of 
the rature of war that it should entail these tragic necessities. 

Péain’s foreign policy would not be worth description, still 
less apology, if it were not a shield and buckler for a policy 
of internal regeneration. We have first to ask ourselves what 
elements there were for regeneration in the defeated France 
of last summer. Parliamentary democracy was bankrupt; if 
anything had been proved by the behaviour of Daladier, 
Reyraud and Lebrun, and by the last days in Bordeaux, it 
was “hat. Revolutionary Socialism was equally bankrupt. The 
Socizlist party had been split since before the war into partici- 
pationists under Blum and pacifists under Paul Faure; the 
Trad2 Union movement was even worse split, and had lost 
most of its members by the German occupation of Paris and 
of the industrial regions of the North-East; the Communist 
party, like their much weaker comrades in Britain, was dancing 
to th: changing tunes from Moscow. The elements of regener- 
ation must therefore be sought elsewhere. Where could they 
lie but in the much older and deeper loyalties of Home, Work, 
and Country ? 

In basing regenerated France on Famille, Travail, Patric 
Pétamn went back to traditions that have remained much 
stronzer in his country than in ours. We needed the failure 
of E~acuation to convince us that the family is still the funda- 
mental social unit among the working class. In France there 
has rever been any doubt of this. The French bourgeoisie, it 
is trie, experienced something of the same revolt against the 
famiky among its gilded youth that ours did in the between- 
war years, but never on the same scale. The French were 
quicker than we to be disillusioned with the father’s-a-fool, 
live-} our-own-life attitude. The women, being emancipated 
educztionally, felt no need of political or economic emanci- 
pation; the marriage-versus-career controversy was nonsense 
to them. If there were empty cradles, the reasons must be 
Sap in the losses of the last war and in the economic system. 
Birth-control was practised, but without any’ Stopesian 
mission feeling; the French took to rubber-goods as the 
slum-dweller takes to drink—cheerfully but hopelessly, as the 
lesser of two evils. 

It was the same with Travail. The French have never been 
separated from an integral connection with their work to the 
extemt that we have in England. They adopted the industrial 
revolition late, and not from choice as we and the Americans 
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did; but from necessity in wew of the German industrialisation 
of the 1870’s. They never had much faith in the beneats of 
mass-production. They weit into factories so as to be able 
eto retire early and to cult-vate, literally, their gardens. The 
Frenchman’s ideal was still to be a man working with his own 
tools to make something himself. He could not divide his job 
from his hobby—there is n> French word for hobby, as there 
is none for sport. And to a:.urprisingly large extent the French 
remained a nation of gardeners, peasant-proprietors and small 
tradesmen. This integral r lation with work Pétain took as a 
basis for his regenerated I rance. It. would mean a brake on 
Progress; it would mean gcing out of international competition 
in mass-production; it woud mean a lower national income 
in terms of money; but it would be a France in which men 
worked hard because their work was their own. It might spell 
poverty, but it might also spell happiness. 

More difficult to underst: nd is why Pétain put Patrie in his 
trinity. Surely, by acceptrg the defeat of France, he had 
renounced the Nation as an ideal? Surely he would vitiate 
the whole regeneration if he based t on Nationalism? But 
there has always been a dis inction in French between national- 
iste and patriote: the worcs are not synonyms but opposites. 
Nationaliste connotes jingo, chauvin, my-country-right-or- 
wrong; patriote one who Ives his country as his father-land, 
his parent-land. Parents a-e often wrong, but recognition of 
their wrongness does not diminish cne’s love for them. In ° 
recognizing that love of «cuntry is among the strongest of 
social ties Pétain set himse f against the whole internationalist 
tradition which Marx’s manifesto started and ‘intellectuals of 
all feathers developed in th: between-war years; but the success 
of recent propaganda, from ChurchilPs to Stalin’s, seems to 
show that he is right. The -ask for the future is not to elimi- 
nate nationalism but to purify it. And that is the essence of 
Pétain’s Révolution Natior ale. 

There remains the que-tion of reigion. The Révolution 
Nationale entails a return to the Cathclic Faith, to the Roman 
Communion. It is easy to =e why Pétain and Weygand, both 
devout Catholics, should aold this tc be essential; it is not 
so easy to recognise that in ~his twentiath century Europe they 
are right. The politician’s lefence—that the happiest countries 
of Europe to-day, de Valem’s Ireland and Salazar’s Portugal, 
are both essentially Catiolic—will not get us far. The 
Christian’s apology—that Work without faith is empty, that 
Patrie apart from the universal community is dross, will not 
convince the unconverted. Most Adelphi readers will be in 
a better position to understand it than J am. For my part 
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I should say that Pétain’s insistence on the place of the Church 
in tha new France is exclusively a product of French political 
devebpment. The Third Republic which collapsed in 1940 
had identified republicanism, parliamentarianism and democracy , 
generally with anti-clericalism. The identification was unwar- 
ranted but nevertheless it was made, and it is not unnatural that 
the man who has to save France from the havoc of the Third 
Republic should identify that salvation with clericalism. 
Something of the same sort happened once in England. The 
Revclution of 1641 was bound up witb the abolition of the 
powe- of the Anglican prelates; the Restoration of 1660, in 
extirpating all trace of the Revolution, went too far in restoring 
the mighty to their episcopal seats. 

In truth there have been throughout the past three-score 
years and ten only two modes of regeneration open to 
France: the Révolution Sociale preached by Jaurès and later 
by B.um, and the Révolution Nationale preached by de Mun 
and row by Pétain. Jaurès spent. his life urging with incompar- 
able clarity, cogency and moderation that France must die if 
the Fevolution of 1879 were not fulfilled: that the Revolution 
whicL had brought political liberty and equality must be fol- 
lowec by a revolution bringing economic liberty and equality ; 
fraternity, he insisted, would follow naturally from the spread 
of socialism at home and abroad. Jaurès was never answered 
or defeated; he was assassinated, at the age of fifty-five, in 
July, 1914. Like all great men, he left disciples but no successor; 
Blunt was but a pale ghost. The hope of the Révolution Sociale 
died with Jaurès. It may— and I believe it will—be resurrected; 
but tie time is not yet. 

The other mode of regeneration has had its supporters ever 
since 1871, but the Révolution Nationale lost its.case in the 
following seventy years because it forgot the Christian teaching 
abour the brotherhood of man and because it became identified 
with propaganda whose mainspring was a two-fold desire 
for revenge—tor revenge against Germany which had defeated 
France so thoroughly in 1871, and revenge against the anti- 
clericals who had carried anti-clericalism to the verge of anti- 
Christianity. Strangely enough, it was in the years when Hitler 
was Dreparing to spring that the movement for Révolution 
Naticnale began to lose its revengefulness. Charles Maurras 
was osing his grip in those years, and the leadership of the 
movement was passing, not to Catholic reactionaries like de la 
Rocque, but to the much more temperate, Christian-socialist 
Action Populaire in whose Dossiers appeared the most con- 
struccive thought on France’s political and economic future. 
The ~arious Fascist and Communist Youth organisations were 
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also losing strength and tle Jeunesses Ouvrières Chretiennes 
‘were gaining. To-day these /écistes provide the vanguard for 
Pétain’s Révolution Naticnale, a movement purged of all 
«thought of revenge agains Germany and possibly of nearly 
all thought of revenge agaiast the anti~lericalism of the Third 
Republic. 
uch is the nature of the French revival of which Pétain is 
the symbol. It may not be he sort of France that Englishmen 
would have liked to see, but France Fas never been made in 
England’s image, and it would be -nexpedient as well as 
stupid not to give it our svi ipathetic atcention. 


The Accusers 


HAT are these crowding shapes which come 
Out of calamity ; 

And are the justice of our docm, 

The darkness of omr day? 


These famished fazes, empty hands, 
These minds born with a bru se; 

From home-lands and from aien lands 
Their sufferings a cuse. 


These who were wasted in tha womb 
And racked upon he steel; 

Children of jungle and of slun, 
Children of mine ¿nad mill. 


Our age is dying of its wound; 
And in its judg'm :nt-day 
The accusing face: gather rownd 
Out of calamity. 
WILLIAM SOUTAR 


THE ADELPHI CENTRE 
The Max Plowman Memorial 


EERE is no doubt in the mind of his friends that the one 

a>propriate memorial to Max Plowman is to continue and 

d=velop his work at the Adelphi Centre, Langham. It was 
entirely due to his courage and initiative that the Adelphi Centre 
entered upon a new life at the beginning of the present war; and his 
unspéring self-devotion to it was a contributory cause of his too 
early death. Those who have received inspiration from his friend- 
ship, his example, or his writings are invited to express their 
gratisude by contributing to the Max Plowman Memorial Fund, 
to be applied to the general purposes of the Adelphi Centre, 
and in particuiar to clearing it of its heavy load of debt. 

A -ew words concerning the history of the Adelphi Centre may 
serve. as the best introduction to its present nature and purposes. 
It wzs founded in 1935, on the suggestion of Middleton Murry, 
by a body of socialist friends grouped round The Adelphi magazine, 
who had reached the conviction that political socialism was 
inadeguate. The original statement contained the words: “A 
Social Revolution is necessary if a fearful degradation and 
retrogression of humanity are to be avoided; but this social 
revolation is neither economically nor politically inevitable. It can 
‘be achieved only by an intense moral effort.’’ This effort (it said) 
must take the form of ‘‘education into community”. To be a 
centra of such education, The Oaks, Langham, ‘was acquired. 
After a year the non-pacifist members largely withdrew and for 
two “ears, on the initiative of Max Plowman, the Centre became 
a refige-home for Basque children organised and financed by the 
Peace Pledge Union. At the outbreak of the present war, again 
on tLe initiative of Max Plowman, it was occupied by a group 
of Censcientious Objectors who renovated the building which had 
suffened severely at the hands of the children. Max Plowman then 
becane the resident Warden. During the last year and a half 
addit onal land has been acquired, so that the Centre now farms 
‘80 acres. The main building has become a hostel for civilian 
evaccees: The Centre is also the headquarters of The Adelphi 
magezine, of the Adelphi Players, and of the Community Land 
‘Trairing Association. 

Th2 governing idea of the Adelphi Centre, in which Max Plowman 
and Middleton Murry fully concurred, was the gradual and 
‘progressive development of a new pattern of social living. The 
necessities of war have imposed a less harmonious development 
than was ideally desirable; “we create not how we will, but how 
we can”. But the necessities of war have also been opportunities. 
If thay have imposed upon us the care of evacuees at an age at 
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whieh they are with difficulty permeable by the idea of a new 
‘social order, they have on the other hand made widely acceptable 
one of our fundamental idea:—the restoration of a right attitude 
to, and a reverence for the lard and the work of agriculture. 

The Adelphi Centre, from the beginning, has striven to realize 
the conception of a new kind of ‘‘university’’. It aims at becoming 
at once a pioneer community n which a new integration of creative 
human activities is attempted—-a simple norm or pattern of a cell 
in a more human and more Christian social order—and a place 
where the problems and pos-ibilities of the new social order are 
experienced and discussed: where the works and the doctrine 
illuminate each other. And, >ver and above these things, as the 
condition without which they cannot be attained, it aims at the 
development of the sense of Fuman brotherhood, of the simple and 
dificult practice of being members one of another: of mutual 
tolerance and comprehension and a harmonious co-operation in 
the interests of community, a: a whole. 

Practically it aims at becoming more and more economically 
self-subsistent, by directly providing as many as possible of the 
major necessities of life for 1s members. This effort is necessarily 
tentative and gradual, and, 2xcept in the most basic activity of 
all, food-production, is hampered by war-restrictions. But while 
our main effort in this order is now devoted to the reclamation of 
our neglected land, and the -ultivation of our market garden, we 
hope without further delay tt make a modest beginning wich the 
practice of other immediately useful crafts, and the establishment 
of adequate workshops. Al-eady our living accommodation is 
taxed to the uttermost. Soorer or later room must be found for 
a permanent nucleus of about forty full members of the community, 
in addition to the evacuees. 

We believe that the Adelph Centre is one of the most significant 
efforts to make Pacifism ard Socialism an actual way of life, 
without which, we again beli<ve, both these creeds are condemned 
to abstraction and sterility. Furthermore, at a time when the 
national society is developing vith a mechanical inevitability towards 
totalitarianism, it is on efforcs of this kind that the preservation 
and consolidation of the mast precious human values depends. 
We are labouring to create tae nucleus of a human society strong 
enough to withstand, peacfully yet stubbornly, the coming 
encroachments of the dehum:nised and impersonal State. 

Above all, the Adelphi Certre has been founded and maintained 
‘by a succession of acts of fath in the reality of Christian brother- 
hood. We do not doubt that the response and the support’ of the 
venture will continue; but te loss of Max Plowman comes at a 
‘moment when the Centre, unjer his leadership, has developed new 
activities. We are sure that tnose who wish to honour his memory 


+ will honour it as he would have wished by giving the Adelphi 
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Centre all the support they can. All contributions should be sent to 
the Secretary, The Adelphi Centre, Langham, near Colchester. 


+ * * + 


The following ‘etter written by Max Plowman in the spring 
of ths year gives his own conception of the Adelphi Centre in his 
own words:— 


The Oaks, 
February 13th, I941. Langham, 
l Colchester. 


Dear Ronald Hand, 

Will you please thank the Northfield P.P.U. Group for their 
Eindness and constancy in subscribing again to the upkeep 
of this placer We are particularly grateful to them for this 
support just now, coming as it does at a time when the change 
of plans necessitates reorganisation and the provision of a 
capital sum for the equipment of the farm and the setting up 
ef the land community in their new quarters. 

So far as the immediate future of the house is concerned, 
we shall try to be as self-supporting as possible by tenanting 
X for a time with evacuees from the bombed cities. But while 
I am satisfied that this will be a humane and very necessary 
service in the immediate future, I hope and believe we shall 
find a more specifically pacifist use for the place as time goes 
on. Indeed, I wish it were possible to make it at once both 
= pacifist centre and a pacifist refugee camp—a place of tem- 
porary hospitality and. a centre from which pacifists, left high 
end dry by the totalitarian organisation, could be found (and 
crafted into) useful occupation. For the more I consider it, 
fhe more I am persuaded that pacifists as a body should 
endeavour to accept the responsibility for the position into 
which they (particularly their younger members) are driven 
Ey their attestation of a pacifist faith. If pacifism implies—as 
I think it must to-day—pacifist social organisation, then I 
think the working out of the practical details of this organisation 
should be accepted, as far as possible, by pacifists as a whole, 
end not be merely left to chance or the efforts of detached 
individuals. In a word, the responsibility for implementing 
pacifism as a social doctrine ought to rest with the P.P.U. and 
similar pacifist bodies, and they ought to accept the responsibility 
end so save themselves from the appearance I think thev now 
stand in danger of—i.e. of appearing to be social cul-de-sacs. 
The unconscious (or semi-conscious) effort of totalitarian 
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‘authority to-day is to throw the pacifist on the economic scrap- 


heap. Our reply to this sa9uld be a cemonstration of conmon 
loyalty, of faith and of works which says in effect: ‘“‘Those 
whom you would throw out of society and render neg igible 
to it are really the harbngers of its new life—they are the 
seed of the church, and œc enable them to express themselves 
as such is now our whole concern’’. 

Well, in order actually -o do that—even to make a beginning 
at so doing, I believe a centre—or centres—are needed which 


shall be, as it were, pacrtist power-siations—places where the 


practical problems of ma_ntaining a pacifist way of living in 
the interstices of the tota itarian organisation shall be thought 
out and put into practize—places where pacifist char.ty to 
deserving cases can be mimediately administered—above all, 
centres from which pacifis activity can ray out in all directions. 

In a very real sense the war (or rather war as we know 

it to-day) destroys the Jniversity as a training grourd for 
living; it merely becomes a hopping-off base for the Services. 
The university’s true funcion should be taken over by pacifists, 
only, necessarily, in a far more practical manner. The 
youngsters in the pacifist movement reéd adult support and to 
be drawn together in orler that they may corporately tackle 
the tremendous problem of social reintegration. And chat I 
conceive to be the chief ork of any pacifist body during war. 
And I regret to say tat J don’t think it is being done 
properly yet. . 
- Directly war is declared, military activity is the test of the 
soldier’s sincerity. So directly war is declared pacifist activity 
is the test of the pacifist s sincerity. The state of war necessi- 
tates deeds, not words, and as the military acts must be 
destructive, so the pacifi t acts must be constructive. And as 
the army gets together (is mobilised) for death, so pacifists must 
mobilise (or get togethe:} for the promotion of life. 

But there! I don’t mean to send rou a treatise in embryo, 
but only to outline my hoses for this flan and reasons for them. 
I wonder if I’ve said aavthing inteligible? I should Lke to 
think so, for I am very grateful to zou for the kindness and 
encouragement you express in your leter and by its encicsure. 

Greeting to you always from 

Yours, 


MAX PLOWMAN 


F. A. LEA 


JEREMIAH TO-DAY 


F all the prophets of the Old Testament Jeremiah bears 

the closest resemblance to Christ. His poetry has a range 
and intimacy of appeal that is unequalled even by Isaiah; 
and rom the most homely to the most terrible and anguished 
verses it reveals the same passionate, lonely personality. 
Jerermah’s tenderness for the countryside and for children is 
Gali ean; so also is his shrinking from the obloquy to which 
his conscience relentlessly drove him to expose himself: “I 
said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak anv more 
in hs name: but his word was in mine heart as a burning 
fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with forebearing, 
and I could not stay”. There is even a foreshadowing of the 
cry Irom the Cross in the words with which, in his extreme 
isolation, he appealed to Jehovah: ‘‘Oh Lord, thou hast` 
dece ved me, and I was deceived; thou art stronger than I, 
and ast prevailed: | am in derision daily, every one mocketh 
me’’ It seems fitting and inevitable that the glorious tribute 
_ of the second Isaiah—‘‘He was wounded for our transgressions. 
he was bruised for our iniquities’’—-should have been accepted 
by Christian tradition as a prophecy of the sufferings of Christ, 
althcugh it was almost certainly spoken of Jeremiah. 

Tle pretext for these remarks is a book, Jeremiah, by the 
Rev. Elliott-Binns, newly issued by the S.C.M. Press.* 
Mr. Elliott-Binns believes that the prophet’s message has a 
cons derable relevance to us at the present day; and the first 
part of his study is devoted to a comparison between the 
situation of Judah in the 6th century B.C., threatened in turn 
by tae powers of Assyria and Babylon, and that of England 
confzonted by Nazi Germany. His comparison between Assyria 
and the Third Reich is written with a scholarly gusto and 
makes pleasant reading, although the relevance of it is not 
quite clear, since Assyria had ceased to count as a world 
power before Jeremiah entered upon his ministry. However, 
the author’s more important section is concerned with the 
educzion of certain principles from Jeremiah’s writings, and 
their application to the present day. These principles fall under 
three headings: the Message to the Nations, to the Community 
and to the Individual. The first the author reduces to two 

“Jeremiah: A Prophet for a Time of War, by L. E. Elhott- 
Binns, DD. (S.C.M. Press) 5s. 
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conclusions: that there is ane God over all, and that truth 
may triumph through apperent defeat; the second comprises. 
an indictment of oppression, and God’s demand for justice 
„rather than sacrifice; the third, implicit in all Jeremiah’s 
` proclamations, as well as exolicit in tte famous passage con- 
cerning a new law established in the hearts of men, is the 
possibility of an immediate, personal relationship between men 
and God. 

It is difficult to see why the author saould turn to the Book 
of Jeremiah for these princidles, seeing that they are the basic 
assumptions of every kind of Christiarity—together with the 
momentous and transformi g addition that God is a God not 
of justice but love. There zan hardly be a Christian of any 
denomination who does not at least pay lip-service to them— 
and he does not have to Icok to the Old Testament for their 
enunciation. Quite naturall>, Mr. Elliott-Binns’s applications 
to the present day differ in no single respect from the appli- 
cations of Christianity comamonly accepted by all churchmen 
to whom their profession neans anything at all. They are 
simply his own views on ‘ what should be done’’, backed up 
by quotations from the prophet, The Times and Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. Towards the end, in Zact, the prophet figures less and 
less; and the programme mht, we fee , have been made more 
succinct if he had been lft out altozether: that would at 
least have spared the author the trouble of correcting 
Jeremiah’s idea of God wher. it interferes with the application 
of the distinctively Christan idea to the world of to-day. 
This impression, unfortunacely, deepens when we notice that 
the one application of the principles contained in his Message 
to the Nations which Jererriah himself made is hardly hinted 
at by Mr. Elfiott-Binns: namely, his command that Judah 
should submit to Babylon, aot as a last, but a first resort— 
in the sure knowledge that truth would prove victorious even 
through apparent defeat. The Pacifist, certainly, will feel 
closer to Jeremiah in his cc nviction that Nebuchadnezzar was 
a divinely appointed punisament inflicted upon Judah for its 
betrayal of God, than one who sees in Hitler an apparently 
causeless evil; and will not Tail to sympathise with the prophet 
when he is arrested as a *'deserter’’ to the Chaldzans (an 
incident ignored by the auchor altoge-her) and charged with 
causing alarm and desponcency. ““Therefore the princes said 
unto the king, We beseech thee, let thts man be put to death; 


4 for thus he weakeneth th: hands of the men of war that 
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reméin in this city, and the hands of all the people; in 
speazxing such words unto them: for this man seeketh not 
the welfare of this people, but the hurt”. 

TFe real flaw in Mr. Elliott-Binns’s book, paweuen lies ine 
his complete failure to understand the nature of the prophetic. 
This is serious in one who wishes the Church to assume the 
prophetic role at the present day: but it is characteristic of 
contemporary Christianity; and that is our reason for dwelling 
on a work of so little intrinsic :mportance. Mr. Elliott-Binns’s 
whok conception of the prophet as one whose function it is 

““to Droclaim eternal punapi is totally inadequate. 


Tle prophetic shares with e other kind of genius the 
distiaction oł seeing things as they actually are. It is the 
distimction of Goethe’s ‘‘demonic’’, Carlyle’s “heroic” “The 
false man’’, says Carlyle in Heroes and Hero- Worship, ‘ ‘sees 
false shows, plausibilities, expediences: the true man is needed 
to dscern even practical trutk’’. That this is pre-eminently 
true of Jeremiah needs no pointing out: he was the one man 
of hs time who was not deluded by fanaticism or wishful- 
thinEing into the belief that Judah could overthrow the Baby- 
lonieén Empire. But that does rot reduce him from a religious 
genius to a realistic politiciar. The prophets were realistic 
because they were religious. God is never far absent from 
direa perception, because stch perception demands self- 
submission, humility—a making away of the Self for that which 
is beyond and beneath it. Hence there is reached in any research 
undertaken in a spirit of pure devotion a point at which, in the 
wores of Paul Tillich, ‘‘exploration passes over into devotion” : 
“The way to the innermost kernel of things is always 
simudtaneously the way to the stratum in which they stand 
in fateful connection before the Unconditioned. The ‘Itinerarium 
ments ad res’ is possible only as an ‘Itinerarium mentis ad 
Deum’ ’’. 

But the prophetic, as its name indicates, is distinguished 
from other kinds of genius by the fact that in it this direct 
perception is turned upon history: it is a revelation of God 
in hzstory, and, since history is a dynamic process, of God’s 
will and purpose in history. It is for this reason that the 
prophetic spirit does not manifest itself at every period. The 
“‘absolutely serious union and tunderstanding”’ of which Tillich 
speaxs, “‘is reached only when one approaches things with the 
queszion of the decision of life itself and with the expectation } 
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that they will contribute to tùis decision’ : and history is not 
always such a “‘life-question °. It becomes so at times when the 
individual feels his reality to belong to the social group. and 
w above all when the group is threatened with catastrophe. The 
unparalleled flowering of the prophetic genius in ancient Israel 
iS understandable in this light. For the Jews, as Berdyaev has 
observed, “the centre of g-avity lay not so much in man’s 
individual destiny as in thet of the people as a whole’’—and 
the people was incessantly threatened with destruction. The 
supreme achievements of he Jewish genius were attained 
immediately before and aft2r the Captivity, when the books 
of Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Daniel were compiled. Berdyaev 
contends that it is to the Is cel of this period that we owe the 
first consciousness of history itself, as a meaningful process. 

Nothing, therefore, coulc be further from the truth than 
Mr. Elliott-Binns’s ascription to Jeremiah of a Platonic con- 
ception of the One, a belief -hat “these outward things ar2 but 
an illusion, the cloak concealing the eternal unity which lies 
behind them”. That is essentially an Hellenic conception, 
belonging to a static worlc and totally foreign to the con- 
sciousness of the Jews. For them the ‘“‘philosophy (of which 
Heracleitus was the chief exponent in the ancient world) that 
teaches that all things are i: a state of flux” would have been 
far more congenial. Nor is such a philosophy, as Mr. Elliott- 
Binns declares, the prerogat ve of “‘the weaker spirits’’—unless 
both Tillich and Berdyaev zre to be classed among these: for 
both uphold Heracleitus azainst Parmenides, and Boehme 
against Aquinas. “‘The proshet Jeremiah’s view of history’’, 
Berdyaev remarks, ‘‘is colou-ed by his belief that God chastised 
the peoples. He loved Nebucdchadnezzar as the instrument of 
God’’. The prophets knew God as transcendent, yes, but also 
as immanent: and in this lies the germ of trinitarianism. 


Once this is. understood, the real significance of Jeremiah 
and the other Old Testament prophets for the present day 
becomes manifest: a signifcance far deeper, as the analogy 
between ancient Palestine and contemporary Europe is far 
deeper, than is dreamed of n Mr. Elliott-Binns’s philosophy. 
To-day the reality of the iadividual is once again the social 
group—and the group is theeatened with catastrophe: not as 
he and others suppose, th ough the especial wickedness of 
certain nationals, but through its very unconsciousness of the 
degree to which its own reality has departed from the 
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indi-idual. The emergence of prophets is to be expected. One, 
thinxs of Hegel and Marx, who discovered the same divine 
meaning in history as the mystics of other (‘‘bourgeois’’) 
periods had discovered in their own personal experience: who” 
veried for themselves the truth that ‘‘all things work together 
for good’’—the good which is attained precisely in this 
realisation. 

But still more signiticantly for us the prophetic spirit is 
man fested in our own contemporaries, Nicholas Berdyaev and 
Middleton Murry. Berdyaev’s view of Bolshevism, Murry’s of 
Naz3sm, as a judgment passed on their own class or nation, 
is fundamentally akin to Jeremiah’s vision of Babylon as God’s 
battB-axe. It was in the expectation that this same spirit must 
have been active in Germany that I turned, not long ago, to 
Paw Tillich. Nor was the expectation disappointed. Almost the 
first words of The Interpretation of History are these: 

“I think that every thought, even the most abstract, must 
aave a basis in our real existence, which, in our period, not 
only in Europe but also in this country [America], is our 
tistorical existence. The fundamental question in philosophy and 
theology today lies in a proper understanding of our historical 
=xistence. To make a contribution to this question from the 
2xperience of the crises and catastrophes of the last three 
tecades in middle Europe is the purpose of my book.” 

Such an understanding of our historical existence cannot fail 
to bə religious. ‘‘To discover the meaning of history”, says 
Mury, ‘‘to discover a meaning in history, is to have a religious 
view of human existence; for the discovery must involve a 
perc2ption of some purpose governing the historical process’’. 
Afte reading these words in The Betrayal of Christ by the 
Chu-ches, and Berdyaev’s The Meaning of History, it was 
scarcely a surprise to open Tillich’s volume at a section headed 
by tae identical phrase—‘‘The Meaning of History’’. Nor is it 
an accident, I think, that all three prophets should be 
Tringtarians. 

Bat the great aim and achievement of Tillich’s work (which 
dese-ves far more attention than it has hitherto received) is to 
put an end to the ‘‘arrogance’’ of his predecessors, Hegel and 
Marz, whose realisation of the meaning seemed to them to 
marE the final consummation of history. Hegel, ‘‘the brooding 
consciousness of the perfect Prussian state’; Marx, the 
messianic consciousness of the proletariat which was itself the 
Communism to be—both lived in the knowledge of the End. 
For the one it had come already; for the other it was an 
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imminent expectation. And indeed Marx’s expectation was 
natural enough. If the illum_nation that had accomplished itself 
in him through his despair was embodied in the class about 

& *io triumph through its degradation—then the Kingdom o? God 
was at hand. Prophecy ard Messianism have always flown 
wing to wing through the Jewish consciousness. But the 
Messianism of the Old Tes-ament might have been a warning 
to Marx: for the Prophets were proof against the equation of 
the Kingdom with any tem oral order. They knew something 
of the sinfulness of Man. As it was, Marx’s Utopianism gave 
rise to a new and terrible *‘demonry’’. For the actual >role- 
tariat having been invested with his vision, it was inevitable 
that the proletarian, like the Prussian, State should be deified. 

The truth is, that no large-scale embodiment of such a real- 
isation as his is possible. History goes on, and all thet the 
consciousness of its meaning in one man can do is to introduce 
a new element into the proc2ss, straightway giving rise to new 

4 contradictions. The knowledge of history, therefore, if it is 
to be true knowledge, must be changed continually as h-story 
changes: to comprehend d-velopments which are themselves, 
in part, the outcome of its own previous realisations. Because 
Marx saw the world of his dme to a great extent as it aczually 
was, his vision helped to change the world, even to the falsifi- 
cation of his own prophecies concerning it. Marx must make 
a new effort of comprehension if he is to understand this world 
that has been changed. Thus, the only absolute truth is that 
no, single truth is final: we have to suffer the truths that 
disclose themselves to us tc be shattered again and again, on 
pain of their becoming ‘‘dercnic’’ falsehoods. As Maritair puts 

* it, we must ‘‘accept suffering and agony and what Christianity 
calls the law of the cross even in the operations of the intel/ect’’. 
This is the burden of The Interpretation of History: 

‘‘Protestantism is something more than a weakened form of 
Catholicism, only when he protest against every one of its 
own realisations remains alive within it. This protest Ís not 
rational criticism but a prophetic judgment. . . . Protestantism 
must exist in the constert tension between the sacramental 
and the prophetic, the x=onstitutive and corrective element. 
Were both these elemerts to fall apart, the former would 
become heteronomous ard demonic, the latter, empty and 
sceptical. Their unity, as symbol and reality, seems to me to 
be given in the New Testament picture of the crucified Christ, 

È insofar that here the hizhest human religious possibility is 

assumed and annulled at he same time.” 
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What applies to all religious realisations, applies equally to 
the realisation of the truth and meaning of history. To protest 
against the ascription of finality to any truth is at the same 
time to protest ‘against the divinization of any existing, temporale» 
system. The equation of the Kingdom of God with a supra- 
naticnal State, whether it is made on the grand scale, as by 
Mars, or on the small scale, as it is by Mr. Elliott-Binns, is 
to be combatted at every turn. That combat is the function 
‘of tre prophet, in our day as it was in Jeremiah’s: and it is 
no eccident that the Lutheran Church, which has never for- 
gotten the Prophet’s vision of a Kingdom not of this world, 
should be the strongest opponent of totalitarianism in Germany 
at the present time. 


REVIEWS 
Rilke’s Poems 


SELESTED POEMS. Rainer Maria Rilke. Translated. by J. B. Leishman. 
The Hogarth Press) 2s. 6d. 


pce READERS with little or no German are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Leishman for the series of volumes in 
whici he has translated some of the greatest of Rilke’s poetry, 
with very full notes and biographical commentary. For this little 
book he has made a selection from those earlier volumes and, 
apar- from a brief three-page introduction, has left it to its readers 
to fimd their way into the heart of Rilke’s world. Those who come 
to ttat world of tender and daring imagination for the first time 
throcgh this selection, may at times feel the want of a guide. But 
if they miss some of Rilke’s meaning because their eyes need 
directing along unusual lines, they can hardly fail to absorb much, 
or ta be impelled to seek the greater intimacy which the earlier 
volumes will enable them to achieve. And once that is acquired the 
value of this selection will be doubled. In being representative of the 
chief phases in Rilke’s development it inevitably does less than 
full justice to one or other of them. This is particularly so with the 
greaz ‘Duino Elegies’, of which Mr. Leishman includes only the 
third. But since some sort of a commentary on these is almost 
essertial to their full understanding, he is doubtless right. There 
is omly one example, too, of the ‘Early Poems’, which, despite 
certain elements of sentimentality and preciosity, have a liquid 
musi and a quality of pure responsiveness to nature which are 
offer exquisite. A more serious omission which Mr. Leishman shares 
with other translators is that the Stunden-Buch or Book of Hours, 
whicn embodied a most important stage in Rilke’s growth as mystic | 
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and- artist, is ‘left severely azme. It is strange, too, that ke has 
not. found a place for the ‘Requiem for a Friend’, thé artist Paula 
Becker, which reveals so mucl of Rilke’s deepest feeling concerning 
„life and death. But it is a longash poem, like the companion requiem 
for the young poet who shot aimself at the beginning of his 2eriod 
of military service. And this presumably dictated their exclusion. 
But no one who is drawn o Rilke should miss either im Mr. 
Leishman’s earlier Requiem cid other Po2ms. 

Those who can read Rilke ir the origina’ are unanimous in saying 
how difficult and, at times, ampossible h2 is to translate without 
losing the meanings within m aning, and the subtle verbal allisions 
with which his verse abounds. And it is arguable that more is gained 
than lost by a literal translatcn as exact as possible in which the 
attempt to rhyme is abandon=d. Mr. Leishman has decided ather- 
wise, and his courage has oten been rewarded. Yet the demands 
of a rhyme-scheme have corapelled him at times to pervert the 
images of the original or, at least, to blur them. What is gained 
and lost may perhaps best k= shown by quoting an example, in 
no way outstanding, of a few lines from ‘Childhood’ in The Ficture 
Book. This is Mr. Leishman’s rendering,— 


And out into it all tc gaze and gaze: 

men, women, womer. men in blecks and greys, 
and children, brightl- dressed, but differently ; 
and here a house, ard there a doz, maybe, 

and fear and trust changing in subtle ways :— 
O grief uncaused, O -lream, O derk amaze, 

O still-unsounded sead 


i And here is a literal translation ie Mr. Norton, one of Filke’s 
‘ American translators,— 


And to look out far away into it all: 

men and women; men, men, women 

and children who are different anid gay-colored; 
and there a house a.d now and then a dog 
and terror changing oundlessly to trust—: 

O sorrow without m aning, o dream, o dread, 
o groundless deep. 


I cannot but feel that in Mrz. Norton’s version the edge ef the 
original comes through unsoft=ned, and so more truly. But it vould 
be base ingratitude to complcia of what Mr. Leishman has done, 
within the demands of rhyme, so well. Anc he is exceptional among 
Rilke devotees in his ability to apprecia-e and do justice to the 
pure poet, while at the same zime being ceeply interested in those 
key conceptions which make Rilke as original and profound a 
mystic as he was a poet. Taat the real bent of his genius was 
zesthetic, as his English biographer, Miss Butler, in a recent book 
insists, rather adds to his siznificance as a mystic than detracts 
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from it as she argues. For if he tended sometimes to magnify art 
into a religion, he also raised some of the deepest impulses and 
issues of religion to that level of art in which the ethical is com- 
pleted in and transformed into the esthetical. That his genius was. 
more. feminine than masculine is certainly true. And no modern’ 
poet has possessed a more exquisitely sympathetic sensibility. To 
anyone but a man of the deepest integrity such a a sensibility, with 
the talent for enchanting expression that went with it, might well 
have led to an esthetic cul de sac. But with Rilke it unfolded as an 
ever Jeepening capacity for suffering life as a condition of express- 
ing © more truly, of passing beyond the alternations of pain and 
pleasire into the joy which contains all lament. And that is why 
he speaks so poignantly to the Western soul to-day, to those who, 
becacse they have lost the capacity for the true suffering through 
whica the world is re-created, are forced to endure the anguish of 
uncreative suffering. In the imagination of Rilke death and life 
were brought once again into a true relation. The lovely vividness 
of ths pictures in which his poetry abounds sprang from his genius 
for cying to things in the act of living them. But it was perhaps 
in hs Sonnets to Orpheus, Orpheus the pure poet, and as such, 
recorciler of life and death, that he crystallised this mystery most 
perfectly, as in the following sonnet which Mr. Leishman has 
included in this Selection, and in which Orpheus is qualified by his 
sojourn in Hades to sound his lyre in heaven. 

Only who ventured to raise 

the lyre below 

may proffer some hint of the praise 

angels bestow. 


Only who tasted their own à 


flower with the dead 
shall hold the most fugitive tone 
sounded or said. 


Perishing image the pond 
fleetingly tendered— 
make it endure! 


Not till both here and beyond 
voices are rendered 
lasting and pure. 


Fully to appreciate this, as so many other of his poems, we 
need to come back to it after reading all the Orpheus Sonnets 
and much else beside. For Rilke’s poetry like his life was an 
organic whole. But Mr. Leishman’s Selection will be as welcome 
to those who are already intimate with much that it cannot include 
as td those who are impelled by it to extend and deepen their 
intimacy. HUGH I'A. FAUSSET 


l 
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2 De Fungis 
THE ADVANCE OF THE FUNGI. By E. C. Large. (Cape) 18s. 


R. LARGE’S up-to-da e reklamtitel, is ‘inevitable’, bit, in 
i fact, too modest. Tne old manner of describing a book 
on its closely printed title-paze might be more adequate: ‘The 
Advance of the Fungi, or, a new complete and authoritative history 
of the plagues, scourges, murrains, smuts and rusts, with reference 
to the sciences of pathology aic biology. Embellished with 6 plates 
and 58 cuts; with intimate descriptions of the personalities, together 
‘with minute accounts of the sexual and asexual lives of the fungi 
and the scabs, and practical information on the correct use of 
insecticides and fungicides. Th: whole enlivened by numerous sallies 
into the realms of economic history, ethics, politics, and socidogy, 
and innumerable quips, concei-s, etc., etec.” 

In short, a remarkable bozk, characteristic of its age et its 

best, difficult to classify. Truc, in any library it will be foumd at 
“Agriculture, pests and diseasss,’’ but it will be read, or coud be 
read, as philosophy or literati re, and it is to be assumed that it 
is this aspect that will claim tne attention of Adelphi readers. 
r, To suggest The Advance x the Fungi is a sort of modern 
Burton’s Anatomy would be far-fetched, but the book is character- 
istic in somewhat the same way. It has its own backgroud of 
belief, and an erudite paraphernalia peculiar to its age. It is one 
of the newer type of text~bools that the reader cannot put cown. 
It makes fascinating reading. ardener or not, the reader will feel 
very differently about Wart Fangus and Bordeaux mixture bv the 
time he has finished the first «kapter, and sympathetically towards 
that pleasant ‘neutral’ the Barzerry, by the end of the book. 

Weat is its background? A I read it, it is a belief in scientific 
trxin—— absolute, exacting and “inal. It enables Mr. Large to lodk at 
“cientific history with somethirs of the manner of Marx lookiag at 
economic history; fastidiously, in miscroscopic detail; with a God- 
7 like eye. 

Those who know Mr. Large’s novels will recognize the ironic 
revelation of the unending əsiruggle between the disinterested 
scientist and the army of saf men, careerists, cynics and tiugs. 
Here, applied to the larger field of a phase of scientific history in a 
series of sub-plots, it provides sne more thread of interest. 

Mr. Large shows his hand is a diagrammatic draughtsman and 
provides a bibliography and irdex above the average. 


R. MUERY 
Northern -vlerry-Go-Round 


THE BEEHIVE. By Winifrid Wiciams. (Faber & Faber). 7s. 6d. 


I; IS REFRESHING of this author to disassociate herself from 
, those popular variatiors on a theme by Stanley Hougaton, 
4 and treat us to a bright rerth-country woollen mill wherein, 
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altheugh we meet the workers on the eve of a strike, there is -little 
moodiness or truculence about, but a racy cheerful fortitude. 

Those hoping for an unfrocked analysis of the passions of the 
proletariat in Dantesque surroundings of horror and woe will not 
find any such stupifying dreariness in this novel. ° 

The psyschology is of compelling reality, achieved through a 
fine imagination rather than zoological introspection. 

Mast of the characters are immediately interesting. We are 
intrcduced to James Cartwright, the sad, selfish, diseased mill owner, 
who has collected for himself a lot of coin and a young beautiful. 
wife—this one-time school teacher might be stocked with a little 
more glamour. Memorable people are the mill-manager, Henry 
Thornton, a controlled but entangled figure; the spinner, Frank 
Henderson, instigator of the strike, a rather unseizable anarchist, 
a symbol of the world’s losers in the battle for upward progress; 
Julig, the untamed mill typist (a highly impassioned character, this); 
the mercurial mill-girl, Sally Malone, and her raffish mother; 
Maurice, the gasconading clerk; Peggy, the office girl, shy, 
inexderienced, downhearted; Billy, the unquenchable hoist-boy ; 
and the hunchback Jonathan, a cloth-finisher, spaze-time poet of 
weary arrogance, having no glee whatever. 

Against the background of their working-life, the author presents 
the >rivate worlds of these people, their inter-linking loves, furtive 
intrigues, absurdities, commonplace honour, and recreations. 

Some outstanding ‘vignettes let the reader in on a forbidden 
cock-fight; a choir practice; Julia and Maurice roystering on a 
fair-zround; the mill secretary at supper with a genteel tart; Joe 
Shu-tleworth taking a bath; the rancid cleaner, Mrs. Smith, and 
her fruity moments with the crumpet-man; and all the time the 
relative evocations of country potencies go side by side eS 
daily events. a 

Tris seemingly unremarkable little colléction of human pro- 
posizions all come to livingness and reveal odd turns of character 
under the author’s deft and sturdy treatment, and by her 
undeniable feeling for humanity. 

On the whole, this first novel seems to lack that special 
individual subtlety that so distinguishes the short stories of this 
writar. The tempo is rather too staccato, the shots too brief, and 
thers are some wincingly Lyceum moments which probably arise from 
too exuberant a projection, but these are good faults and do not 
take from the final sense of the work’s completeness. 

What does delight is this writer’s promise of work steeping to 
maturity, when her admirable plastic methods will be forced into 
deeper significance and power through a more disciplined selection. 


ies Se. ELIZABETH MYERS 
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THE ANARCHISM OF MR. 
HERBERT READ dD 


UR fundamental riticism cf Mr. Read’s The 

Philosophy of Anarchism is that he juggles wich the 
conception of a “‘natural law’; or rather that he fails to analyse 
it home. Anarchism, used in Mr. Reéd’s sense for the peren- 
nial philosophy of the gooc society, essentially consists in sub- 
mission of the individual and of society as a whole to the 
natural law. 

It is a truism that no werd is more productive of corfusion 
in moral and political phdosophy then this word ‘‘natural.” 
That Mr. Read has not mzde up his mind about it is manifest 
in the fact that, whereas in The Pkilosophy of Anarchism 
he is scornful of Rousseat, whom he castigates as ‘‘the true 
founder of State Socialism”? (which is anathema), in To Hell 
with Culture! he claims fə Rousseai a twofold eminence— 
first, as one of the founc=rs of “the classical conception of 
democracy,” and second, as the sole founder of a true system of 
education. The contradictii n is startling. An examination of it 
will serve as a convenient approach to the central evasion in 
Mr. Read’s thinking. In To Hell with Culture! he quotes 
with entire approval Rouss2au’s dictum that “‘it is only objects 
which can be perceived by the senses which can have interest 
for children, especially cl ildren whose vanity has no: been 
stimulated nor their mind: corrupted by social conventions.’ 
This (he says) is the b-sic principle of ‘‘democratic’’ or 
‘anarchist’ education—M . Read uses the words intercnange- 
ably—for ‘‘only by educat.on can a society teach that respect 
for natural law which is th: basis of democracy.’ Yet in “The 
Philosophy of Anarchism.’ the crime for which Mr. Read 
denounced Rousseau wa. precisely that of inculcating a 
reverence for the state of Mature rather than the law of Nature. 

But Mr. Read does wh_t he wrongly accuses Rousseau of 
doing. Whereas Rousseau s system of education culminated in 
A 
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an urderstanding of the social contract, Mr. Read’s appears to 

stop at an “education of the senses.” Rousseau at least edu- 
cated his Emile into a high and religious conception of ‘the 

relation of man to society. Mr. Read is content to leave us with 

the ‘‘sducation of the senses” alone. True, he appears to take’ 
a great Sweep: 


Having learned how to use his senses, separately and 
conjointly, the child should learn how to apply his know- 
ledge: how to compare and judge the true reports which 
axe rendered by his senses: how to construct things which 
give a true sensuous response and finally how to construct 
tiings which express his growing awareness the world 
and its potentialities. Su. 


It seems to me almost pure Histone: What are these things 
‘‘which express a growing awareness of the world, &c.?’’ Is an 
aerop.ane one of them? Apparently. We are told that if we 
think of the potter with his clay on the wheel, and ‘“‘substitute 
for tte potter any worker and his material,” we are “at the 
heart of all cultural activity. The same conditions persist from 
the pet to the poem, from the cottage to the cathedral, from the 
horse-shoe to the aero-engine.’’ We will not cavil, though we 
migh-, at what seems to us a change of kind in this crescendo. 
What we desire to know is: whence comes the coherence of 
this society of members engaged in making things? How do 
their children, whose senses are educated, learn not to be the 
stubborn egotists that all children are and most adults remain? 
Rousseau tackled the problem. He declared that an under- 
stand ng of the relation of the individual to society was an _ 
initiaion into a religious mystery. The individual surrendered 
this Ego to the whole of society. 


Mr Read ignores the problem. Instead of dealing with it, . 
he presents us with three SRPEN self-evident axioms of 
“democracy.” 


(1) That all production odi be for use and not for: profit. 

(2) That each should give according to his ability and receive 
according to his needs.. 

~ (3) That the workers in each industry should collectively own 
and control that industry. 


I am suspicious of these familiar phrases. As i the first, 
its significance depends entirely upon what we mean by profit. 
I have a’ carpenter-friend whose philosophy is: “Let me have 
always a pound in my pocket and a job that interests me and | 
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Now, we have come full c''ele. The snake is eating iis own 
tail. Russia, which has previ vasiy been presented io us as the 
awful example of the miserv, of State Socialism, suddenty 


_ becomes the proof that the :narchic society is possible. The 


pattern of the ideal society is there,- after all, to be discov red 
beneath the perversions-of tha bureaucrats. Compare this -on- 
clusion of To Hell with Cu ture! with the first page of The 
Philosuphy of Anarchism.: ~, 


Ubere-are a few peopk, but a duninishing number, who 
still believe that Marxism, as an economic system, overs 
‘a coherent alternative. i> capitalism, and socialism has 
indeed triumphed in one country. But it has not changed 
the servile nature of human bondage. 


But now, when Mr. Rea! is pressed, it appears that the 
servile nature of human bon: lage in Soviet Russia is some how 
an illusion. The system is re uly all right; but the bureaucrats 


have got hold of it. ; 


Is, or is not, bureaucracy inseparable from state-socialism ? 


Hitherto, Mr. Read has argi ed on the basis that it is. He has 


advocated syndicalist workeis’ control instead. Now, in erder 
to convince us that workers ‘control is practicable, he points 
us back to state-socialism. The confusion is all of a piece with 


. his condemnation of Rouss-au.in the one pamphlet anc his 


exaltation of him in the nex’. It is the same confusion. Vhen 
it comes to the point, Mr. Jieac wants his revolution without 
tears. He wants to eat his cake and have it. He wants 11ass- 
production and the craftsmin’s jov. He wants a new suciety 
and men as they are. He ha: run away from ‘both-the technical 
and the moral problems of c eating a human society whic] can 
employ the machine witho1: corrupting itself: and tc the 
Utopia into which he escap:s from the urgency of both :hese 
problems he tries to give a sitive reelity by calling it, ilter- 
natively, ‘‘anarchism’’ or ‘ cemocracy.’”’ But it has no sub- 
stance. It is the creation o Mr. Read's embarrassment, and 
belongs to the kingdom of :on-entity. 


[The Freedom Press writes to protest against my statement thal War 
COMMENTARY fs the chief organ cf a group of revolutionary-ninded youry man 

. who were formerly associated vith the Pacifist muvement. Tt states ‘hat of 
the six members of the editort 1 board of War Commentary only ^ie was 
previously associated with the Pacifist movement. I willingly make the 
correction and apologise for m> error, Furthermore, the letter dew s ihat 
AS. Herbert Read is the cho ru intellec:ual lead’ of the group q ‘th. rerl 
ret.d Wor Comwentary. I ae opt the Usclaunesd 


‘Stylites 

~EEP and 1 will watch for you, I, no other; 
N sien: with the moon’s oe in it, Singular feathers 
blow over hills, roofs cool, the noiseless ‘tidemarks 
of lust fall quietly ; ; sleep, city—' 
for you have seen the leaves fall feather by talie 
anc ihe tree stand bare, and gains and promises vanish, 
the fesh blow from the bones, the ‘stones uprising— 
sleep, trusting the night, for the UEN is friendly 
and darkness licks i stairs- behind all couples; 


sleep, for I will ga oeii L no other. ` 

Driak the dark river, sleep with your wife, ‘your sorrow, 

sleea with the. pale girl, pick the sorrowful- fruit 

that in summer hung high and highly desired—is tasteless 
and wistfully given now that tke river rises, 

now that the towers come down and the signs and the curtain. 
O seep for I will watch for you, I, no other, - 
a my knees on the housetop. Slcép, city, ` 
and the lamps will all be taken away, and you not know it. 


,? 

Onlz the river is moving, keeping her keys, remembers. 
city ess banks and the barren rush and the pebble . : 
the sun spangling sand, over cold formations 
of fshes swinging her various ceiling. | 
But the city stands, and J, and the river 
the chaste. the merciful, treading ways at night í 
to Sirive: white novice, telling beads 
und:r the bridges, husbandless, votary. 
Clasp and sleep, under hg day’s long shadow, pale girl, 

soldier. 


You who lay in fields, rode Saturday lanes 

to fad hot hay to play in, you who danced 

io renddn trumpets, you who kissed 

your small security out under trees 

love lighted tramways, always hoped for fortune : 
Summer ran in your streets, small red lips ` 

by might. Death was obscure and happily curtained. 

But she who kisses you still, caanot cover him, cover him 
now. nor break your tunic with her kisses. 


U 


““Slylites’’ | iF -` 407 
And you who were cold and quiet like cut flowers,  : 
you obscure as seeds hoping Dut winter, you who ran. 
in the dust of thé streets, shouting your infallible 
g. answers: you who were pat ent; 
i you who knew the worst, the blood on the petal, 
the bud’s struggle, the sourd. of. screwing-down : 
you will be quiet, all of yor— - 
quiet, in rows; for this city is dropping its cones, 
life is ‘dropping its cones, ¿nd they roll, and we. are anong 
them. l r 


” 


And now by mihi the river 
winds its unmarried mist among’ our industry 
beautiful under lampless quet, blowing 
- through no man’s land, shreuding the pitiful armies 
white cloth on the face of tae world. O river, 
Mary of Sorrows, Ursuline, mourner, Magdalen 
P ‘by night in pity th: body for burial 
spare us no spices, sweeten us: on our eyelids 
laying your. cold. compassio aate Coe 


toe 


: Notasa bride, for there are 10 more weddings, 
there isn’t the. time, and the funeral’s coming— 
and life is the trade of the :our black stallions, 
lips“are hot now; be quick, >e quick, | 
rut with the heat, for the cc d, cold is coming: 
small hands unfol din sleep trom pitiful lace 
stirring in archways. The forfeit héad 

| crowds like a child between unfamiliar breasts, 

.* andthe hand smooths him who is a‘stone to-morrow. 

| : : 

Red eyes to-morrow—the sivall terrible bundle 

sucking its way to fall next harvest’s hero— 

sleep while you can, pale gir ; nursing your good surrender 

And Mary, holy, passing O1 your white office,— 

Magdalen, convertite, you 1 nder cross and thunder 

your mercy on this glum b oy ‘doing 

I will watch for yo Sleep unfearing. . . 

For the leaves will fall from the tree, “feather by feather, 

and the tree itself tumble, a.d you not know it. 

Go 4 ALEX. COMFORT 

oe Fire- Watching, 

_ June, 1941. 


J. H. WATSON 


THOUGHTS ON THE PASSION 


IFE was a passionate affair for Jesus, as the life of eyery 
creat lover must inevitably be, and no less passionate in 
the life-struggle than in the death agony. Tyranis may dic 
peacefully jn their beds, but for those who scorn the possession 
of powers seeking rather to understand the nature and source 
of cower in order to bring the power of life more abundantly- 
into the fabric of human existence, death comes as an anguisli. 
The man of force ends in being a corpse. Death is more than 
that to liberators, more thar a matter of putrescent flesh ancL. 
slinzing bones, as life is more than corpuscles. The lover 
knows life as thé rising sap, the thrust of buds, the shaping 
_uf leaves and the glory of tie fruit, and beyoni these things 
to the stark trunk of the tree which has felt the ebb and flow 
-of Iffe. As the tree draws all things to itself for the perfection 
of attributes it finally casts laughing to the sun, so Jesus. 
knew power as something belonging to God—lor Thine is | 
the >ower—and renounces the possession of it as a temptation 
of the devil. In .his acknowledgment of the Divine’ source of 
life, he draws it to him, and manifests it on earth in a surging - 
Streem from which the thirsty can drink, “Ho, Come ye to 
Ithe waters.’ = 
Lave is the giving of life: garnering no store, neither 
reap ng what it has sown no- taking the fruits of life to itself, 
the final gesture hands outstretched in suppliance to the 
livins God. History records two things, the giving of life, 
and the killing of life. The rest is clean outside it. Killers are 
not only those who slay by the sword; but those who would 
cons:rve life ro themselves They are remembered as we 
remember (he dinosaurs, as animals. who ale to iacreace their 
Staturc: bones in museums. Jesus saw that to save life was 
to liberale it, set it free from the source, that humanity might 
be sanctified and refreshed. ‘Kissing the joy as it fies” » as 
Blak> sings it, for life-is likə that, and must needs return to 
the trodhead. But this losing of life to save it was beyond 
the capacity of man. .An age of unbelief, as all ages are, 
. would rather rely o> a power to manifest lite passed trom’ 
mort) ken than teke the eap into the fearful unknown.” 
Consant hewing at tne rock of living truth exhausts the store. 
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h 
Is T i ae. stream <driés up unless the Sipe act of worship | - 
xeplenishes. the springs: 
| >So Jesus moves towards the end, Parab! les and sermons have 
'. availed him nothing. Bitterness of accusation, threats and 
b- curses, have net brought true repentance. His followers draw 
lifé from him and will not tet it go, lacking the faith which 
casts its bread upon the waters. Like a plant tortured to per- 
petuate its species when threatened with extinction before it 
' has réached* maturity, so, ‘Jesus. must die to sdve that. which 
his life had failed -to’ establish. Doubt from his friends: hatred 
.- from. his detiastors: suspicion from those who ‘saw in his | 
message a threat to'their authority : filled with sorrow, nothing 
„ remains. but to ‘spedk to ‘the generations yet unborn, those in. 
the womb” of timé. And to these ‘he is compelled to address. 
- himself by the manner of his dying. 
How pitiful are the preparations. The first ‘intimation of 
humility. He had no doubt spoken of the meek inheriting the ~ 
earth, but what Jésus meant by meek is probably something 
; beyond our conception of the word. This man, on¢e so-passion- 
“ate and proud, accepts a passionate and.proud_humility.. Weep’ 
"not for me, though borne on the back of an ass:.Thé humility 
- of Paul, was addressed to hard-headed Jews, Romans drunk . 
= ‘with. triumph, and ‘decadent Greéks; it is different in’ kind 
. {from the humility of Jesus. The garden of Gethsemane is too 
-near to.permit of silver trumpets. Alone, even: the disciples 
concerned only with their own affairs, like dependents thinking 
- in terms of- the will, yes, even you, Jesus, must experience the 
“” ghastly humiliation of loved oñes debating precedence, though 
* - yourself above thé struggle in making peace with God. 
-. The last supper had already found you remote; outside the - 
- conflict. Was the’ consecration of the body and. blood, not, 
= -symbolic of the rendering unto God that which must be spared 
# the Cross? After God had- taken. His own, the remains could- 
” 'be eateh as a remembrance. Yef that way was not to be. The- 
„q. living ‘truth must descend still further. down into:the pit: Of. 
“~ despair. Nothing Jess than the whole’ can redeem an insatiable ~~ 
humanity. You knew it-even in the challenge to Peter. Poor * 
. Judas, symbol of betrayal: as you were the symbol of redemp- ` 
.. tion! They drank and ate of the living elements, these men 
` who had been privileged to share the spirit, of God: We need -! 
“inot wonder at their: tinimaginative understanding of the King. 
dom, when the: -elements meant little more than a hundred 
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‘Yet the time foe action had passed. This was the moment s 

prayer, wherein man yiélds to God the gifts which. have | 
blessed his deeds, and prayer is a plea to God to take His. 
dwn. Communal worship, yes; but Mei is always for the 
hilltops or the closet, where one. can be alone. l K 


So long as man stays unregeneřate there will be Dis: 
The malnutrition of children, the stunting of adolescents, road 
“accidents, pit disasters, down to the gallows and electric chair, 

all aré 'signs and portents that innocence and guilt alike can | 
“be pinned'on the Cross, in ignorance or in fury. We all con- 
tribute to the moby even the ‘women at the foot of the Cross 
who awaited the end. The centurion recognised the good, as 
the Roman afterwards who wished his legions there, but they 
. missed -the meaning. of the. life in spite of noble sentiments. 
Manlike, the disciples absented themselves from the kill, except | 
John, This was no solemn ceremony but a vicious, hateful, 
cold-blooded blasphenty, in which the disciples could take -no 
pari, not even as eye witnesses. Only the women, to whom the 
dreadful unknewn is of more anguish than the seen, the most 4 
fearful butchery more tolerable than that which the fancy 
can conjure tp,- they were there, to mitigate the’ suffering 
.and-hold the shroud. But the wine and myrrh were refused, 
“as: the mothér. herself was given into the care of John. Alas | 
_for her, she had been ‘cast away some time before... The‘ ’ 
religion of Jesus was rather bestowed on the women: who 
?-served, thanon those who were alarmed at his teaching, so 
that the harlot who dried his feet with’ ther. hair was greater 
in the kingdom than she. who. gave-him birth. -Who would 
dare teach that to-day ? It was-a terrible thing to be the Christ. 
{tchad been a hard life; yet a passionate one, throbbing with | 
pity, care, generosity,- -and anget; Not least among the hard-. 
ships had ‘been thë need ruthlessly to set aside ties of blood and 
kinship. A message containing the clue.to living was too big 
a flood fo keép within the framework of a family: To come 
- to the judgment-of’ society meant that society as a whole was 
your accepted family, but under -God, Then, the cry: as even ss 
God is absent,: Jesus forsaken. 

There is nothing righteous. about or One can only 
choose between dying like-a dog or dying like a man, and 
` it is a wonderful religious heritage to- have this picture of a 

. man who at the last uttered his anguish: aloud. But whether 
we die as dogs or men, Gad is only concerned with the living, 
and even Jesus must go to his death alone, be who~had lived q 
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Thoughts on the Passien 41T 
in’ vivid communication with God. Those who love greatly 


see in death a part of the whole ‘lite process. We are sd at 
the loss of a friend or kitrismin, though he is old, and finished 


with life. The chill attitude hich sees in the death of a voung 
Tn the working of a n-tural Jaw; these haters who -are 
secretly glad when a man wl a promises to iranscend all others 
dies young—Keats had wracen’all he could, Schubert had 
sung him self out, Chattertcn’s suicide was no judgmeni on 
the society of his dav—we a-e familiar with these; and ir the 
death of Jesus the conventional see a direct act of God. But 
the idea is a blasphemy. Mcn, and man alone crucified Jesus, 
out of sheer ignorance, brucality, and fear. In doing sc, he 
spat in the face of God. The Cross becomes for us the syinbol 
of the evi! mankind is capab e of. Once we utterly possess life, 
ihe instincts war as to whetier we cast it from us and live— 
a fearful. act of faith, or whether we strangle it to death. 
There is no other alternative Jesus knew that men had'to learn 


` the choice before them. Eit: er they accept the gospel-or kill 
“it, and in killing it they n ust-needs be burdened with the 


knowledge of guilt, a stain each generdiion must expiate in 
its own way. ‘In. our day, we have: failed to provide bread 
for the masses,’ and:in our “ailure to co so we are, driven to 
persecute the great and fre ze the lov? which dwells in the 
heart ef mankind. This should, give us pause, but in the 
modem world a mechanisec creation vurries us along. We 
are seldom alone with-our,«wn conscience, Guilty deeds are 
forgotten in the haste to commit still fu-ther and more ghastly 
deeds. Two mimnites silence œn twelve months — is. almiost un- 
endvurahle. 3 

“Ir js finished.” Life is- ull of ends, ‘from which we can 
lake up again the Me to. manifest , tie Hfe within us. 


We give witness to this. Bex the process is wearisome unless - 


our going down ‘brings a rerewal of ‘inspiration. We go down 
in contemplation: of ‘the Passion. of Jesus, but it brings us 
to the realisation, of the alte-native. The great commandrient 
for the times is-LIVE. ce tee 











. LETTER TO.AN AMERICAN ER.END. ( Concluded from page 41 7} 


deep-set attraction fot most of us.’ You Americans ar? at 
heart envving us now, arer’: you; and I don’t believe vou 
will lose that rather lunatic sense of new found inferiorit, to 


the British until (and unless) you dive into the virile bug! Use 


with us. oon ‘we shall all po heroic tozether. 
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The Adelphi Centre 


The Farm Group 


PERR the fourteenth, nineteen forty-one. is .a date ‘that 
members of the farm group at the Adelphi Centre are tolikely 
to orger. It marked the. satisfactory Saul Goi to a long period’ 
„of. bard thinking -and heart-searchings, of entanglement and 
-bev ilderment. Morzover, the: conclusion had been reached by 
n; communal effort, and there was no-one concerned in the develop- ` 
-meat of the farh`whò_did not approve “of the proposed action. 
“Gn chat Gay. Wilth+Ziax y lessing, we moved into ‘The Little 

Cottage’. 

Wath his blessing inere came also some of “Max’s. wisdom. , 
“Tac work is the thing’, be ‘said; and if you knew Wax you 
‘knew how much that meant. “Community,” .he might say in a 
moe expansive mood, ‘‘is a by-product of working together in 
respuansé to mecessity. The .kind of communi‘; will then depend 

“on he Lind of pecple and their perteption of the necessity’. On 
‘this ther. was general agreement, and there gradually came into © 
bene á jovalty to the farm- work which expressed this conviction. 

[ was all hedging ‘and ditehing, in those days, seve:al miles 
`of it. fn cold weather the job was’ exhausting, in wet it was worse, 
-t for if you. weren't careful the w ater w ould come in over the top- 
"E vobr guin- bobis; then you would lift your leg and leave your’ 
hoct stok jast m the mud, siowly Alling with sludge. You couldn’t 
get your ‘batter’ right at-first, either; it would always be wanting 
to ide back inio the ditch: By the time the Jocal drainage officer 
va: avd the job aud approved ‘the subsidy on if, we werg fecling 
qui e good about ditches... -` 

-s the spring passed, with inc wo great Suffolk mares to help 
us, the cow growing. big with her on and seeds being sown and , 
coming up al over the placc, there began to develop someining 
of a farminy ethic ‘which was qnite new to us. just as we bad 
-louad it a matter“of conscience to break the vicious circle of 
‘competition and retaliation in which we found ourselves at the 
outoreak uf war, so we began to feel obliged to break another‘ 
vic ous circle jn -vhich we found ourselves as farmers. Ideal farming 
-prozedure can be chought of as a perfect circle, growth balancing 
‘decay -and the natural resources ‘of the farm being maintained by 
ing organisms as long as the cycle is kept up. The circle becomes 
viewus when the cycle tends to impair those natural resources; 
tha. is, when more is iakon from than is given tu the soil. Most 
ordna.y modern Pe does not appear to maintain this essential 
balince. The farm we have taken over is a good exampie of this 
Sexploitation instead of cgllaboration with natural life forces. Ý 
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> We became farmers partly t2zause the cuange to self-subsistence °_ 
‘| was the greatest possible breal we could make witi the old system. 
"Now we discover we mus! be farmers of a special kind if w> are’ 
¿not to perpetuate a' system ¢! farming'in which this generation 
» enriches itself at the expense of the next by the slow unpoves:simment 
of the soil. As your ear beco 12s attuned to the ‘ife which makes 
© up your farm, certain moral aws seem to begin to evolve which 
z presently must determine every piece of work “that is undertaken. ' 
' You may ‘feel a. sense a the moral rightness: of maintaining and 
improving the fertility of the farm and then, almost with de ight; 
you may realise that vai arc demanded to-collaborate, not with 3 
I.C.1., turning out fertilizer b- the million tons, but w ith a varied 4 
» array of life organisms whose aatural-fanelion is at your service)” 
as you are at theirs. Data aid guidance in this special farming: - 
is not readily available; we r ust feel our way, testing as we gd 
the truth and validity of our serception. We can grow marizolds 
with our tomatoes to discourag ¢ white-fly, or onions with our broad 
‘beans ta discourage,the blaci aphis; we can become shepherds, 
-and we can encourage mycorr zhal association by suitable bacterial 
Jife Being’ ‘present in our soil, but there is a world of know edge - 
a and fine sense to acquire befo-e the collaboration with uatr ru ts 
realy begun. Meanwhile, this :ense of collaboration adds somerhir T 
to the work of which we had 10 inkling before. 
Aleng with our farm expe iénce has gone: the cdevelopmeit of 
+ tbe group and perhaps in sorie small degree the eméryence of 2 
. community spirit. At least ther> has been a deepening and widen: ues 
of friendships, and there is aris‘ng something more than lip-service 
‘to the achievement of skill aad craftsmanship. It would be easy 
to over-simplify and say that ke love of God is tie love of i-riier 
to do things well, but the ragmentary iruth contained i: the 
‘statement is valuable ir relai onships one with another. Vh2 art 
ol living is a common enoup : -conception ; but you, cannot he an 
pears: merely by having the utention. no matter how assiduous 
the practice. A craftsman is asother thing. Given the bent and the 
intention, practice- can teach us the craft o? living together in 
reasonable harmony. It is this sort of approach to our small-scale 
social problems that may lead s >.newhere; we don’t knew where ,-but 
. somewhere where intention an imagination can find a high degree 
of expression. The practising is tedious some.umes and our im- 
patience with our ‘own slow p egress makes progress. even slower. 
~- -What is true of the lack of knowledge and fine sense in our rew 
. . departure ‘in agriculture. is a4 true of this attempt to disrover 
` conditions for social balance : nd harmony. Perhaps as time goes 
on, the experi¢nce we gain i one sphere . will help „to illuminate 
our path in the other, to me srogress of both: `v -- 
GEOFFREY PHILLPS - 
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MARGARET KORNITZER 


LETTER TO AN AMERICAN 
FRIEND 


© much has been written about the marvellous’ stand of 

the people of these isles against aggression, so much tosh, 
too forgive me, especially by your people, I think), that J 
sometimes wonder, “What the hell? What did vou expect us 
to dc ? Did you think the biggest and proudest navy in the world 
would give in to no navy at all? Did you expect Gibraltar 
to’ fell down flat like the walls of Jericho before an imitation 
Gideon with a big chin? And the men of the air to stay on 
the ground like sitting-birds for ‘the sporting Reichsluftwaffe ? 
And the merchants to stop saying ‘business as usual’, and 
the typists to stop typing, and the Scavengers to. stop scaveng- 
ing, and the ordinary people to stop ‘being ordinary people pr 

But of course Pm alive and kicking. Seeing I’m not dead 
yet, and seeing I’m still me, I continue to act in character, 
preo sely as you know me. Fhe fact is, my dear man, that the 


mairsprings of action are, as the philosophers have always.. 


seen it (there are no philosophers now; they are all sociologists 
or elder statesmen) in ourselves. If they bubble up and there's 


a big rock.in the way of their normal] course, e.g., war hazards, . 


well then, naturally they are diverted and perhaps marred, 
but .hey continue to rise from the same motives and with the 
same strength as before. 


What it boils down to, I think, and Pve been watching | 


people in air-raids, after air-raids, in bus queues in the rain 
after the black-out has descended, in trouble after calamity has 
fallen, in the blight. of great and sudden national: disaster, 
finally in the slowly creeping discomfort of a long war—what 
it beils down to 1S ‘pure vitality, itrepressible and humane. 


Of course, “‘courage’’, too, if you liké. But I am rather thumbs) 
dowa on this courage stuff except pour encourager les autres.. 


If you see an incendiary bomB alight on your roof or the 
roof of your neighbour, the obvious thing to do is to put it 
out. If an H.E. falls, the obvious thing to do-is to help to 
dig people from under the wreckage. And ‘it follows that if, 
day after day your job presents itself to be done, you go on 
doinz it. I can’t tell you too strongly that “‘courage’’ in war 
really is a quite obvious and ordinary thing. | 

George, our lift boy, says almost every morning as DS 
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deposits me at my floor, ` I hope you won't get no nearer 
Heaven than i can take yeu yet a bit, .Miss.’’ I live with this. 
pious hope tattooed on nv mind, commend myself -o the 
ssunthropological God you are Old-fashioned enough not to’ 


believe in; and the days, veeks, and months pass by because 
% ~ itis the function of time fo pass and of human beings to ‘ive. 

3 And yet, it is no bunk we are a people becoming rarely 
‘A purged. You remember ycu introduced me once upon 1 time 
¢ to the rare-pleasure of Dc1 Marquis's archy. One of een S 


` anecdotes concerned a spit er and a fy, and the fly, p leading 
« for its life, spoke in these liuminating words the apologia pro. 
i viia Sua: 


do not eat me `` all the people who 
i serve a great purpose have lived -the right 
: in the world . . kind of lite recover 
i i scurry around .. from the diseases 
z gutters and sewers) | and the old soaks who 
+ and garbage cans have weakened their systems 
œ said the fly and gather |. _ with iiquor and iniquity 
‘ up the germs of typhoid tnfluerza '‘succu nb it is my mission 
and pneumonia on my feet to help rid the world 
“and wings ess of these wicked persons 
i then i carry these germs i am à vessel of righteousness 
- . into the households of men _ scattering seeds of justice 
; and give them diseases and Sorving the noblest uses 
* . There was a fly named mussdlini who worked cn the 


|. princ iples of which he him elf wrote cnce: ‘Wary alone brings 
: , up to its highest tension a! human erergy and puts the stamp 
of nobility upon the m who have. the courage to meet 
-it....’ In that sense the [y mussolini is a vessel of righteous- 
4 hess scattering seeds of justice and serving the nobles- uses. 
Why not? The threat of sudden death really does cainoble 
: man ‘and „stimulate comradeship; therefore hitler, the 
king-fly, sending his d rt-dropping blow-files by night, 
ennobles man and stim ilates comradeship. The sced: of 
justice that droppéd on ny home and ruined it, served a 
i noble use because it revea ed certain ‘stark beauties abcut my 
immediate family and alaut the springs of charity n my 
neighbours’ bosoms that I never dreamed of. I also swallowed 
salt and sank bevond the vetty iniruspections of my own con- 
templative moments and found kinship. with other women 
: who had known primitive disasters the bomb-dispossessed 
Chinese peasant, for instar ce, or any unhoused woman of Left 
yg Spain, whose sheer vitality, as one night see on the novies 
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for years past, could outlive loss of hearth and domestic 
happ ness for a time, and could endure. 

In Paris in the Spring of 1939 I discussed war academically 
with you. How could one help it, even in Paris in the Spring? 
Ther: was the same dusty green tenderness in the Palais 
Roycl, the restless culture of the Quais—but Paris throbbed 
with presentiments. I was very curious about war, remémber ? 
I recognised that there was something in me that ‘wanted it in 
the sense that I desired to know if I could endure it, jn the 
sense that “‘of all experience I would be king” 

One thing these present events teach me: to’ see that part 
of tha danger is that man-is a high-spirited brute; also that 
he is contrariwise, humble, and at heart desires the regener- 
ation he knows he can never find tn peace and plenty. 

During my wanderings after I was first bombed out I stayed 
with a dear and hospitable old gentleman whose gentle nature 
was corsetted into the rigid framework of Calvinism. As the 
_ bomks fell, even as he rolled ‘for a under his own rE 
table when they fell too néar, he would shake his head gravely 
and ay, “But there will always be wars and. rumours, of wars. 
You can’t change the word of God.’ 

In -he deepest sense I believe that te Be true, Ta as [ think 
` that ul the fundamental nature of man and his relationship 


Ped 


to Gtd and the universe is plotted out in the Scriptures..This - 


worle is the battleground of the soul, and ‘whatever forms of 
socia! order and excellent economics. we produce, they’ will 
always be liable from time to time to be upset either by the 

upheavals of nature or some violent and uncontrollable mass 
- impu Se in ourselves towards change. . 


Bu: I think we can chain the ogre of: national wars—some ` 


time. Of course we can already see how, and the War Aim 


4 


of radical persons is te force the politicians in ofice to make -: 
a categorical .sav-so of it. The idea is to -bell the cat, ring the’ 


bull’s nose, clip the eagle, tie up the savage siog. The 
politisians Jig in their toes and refuse to make any statement . 
but that this is no time to think of any War Aim but winning 
the. war, whereas everyone understands that winning the war 
is on y a first step towards something or other, and that you 
migh- as well say, ‘Never, mind where we're going. Let’s - 
get tiere first.’ 

Th- damnable but interesting fact is that it always needs 
a process inexorably slow and bloody to make the obvious in 
human affaics come true. So if this \ war beats out a iind of 
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general comprehension of th- possible mechanics of permament 


peace we must be content. | think we shall be content too. 


} have nuviced a great subndssiveness u suffering among the 


ordinary people you talk t in queues at random; the sub- 


missiveness of immense ani consctous pride. ] never ‘quite 
believed in the’ beauty ani boldness of the Golden Age 
ot Elizabeth; and the truta is I did not realise till recenr 
reading of Carlyle showed 4 to me that Cromweil’s also was 
a noble age, an age in which most of the meaner things seemed 
tu be burnt away, when mcoherent urges beat thems-'ves 
ino shape. And yet | do realise now in a kind of delighted. 
awe that I have the luck 19 be alive in a Heroic Age, and 
io see all sorts of flames of i: spired crazy grandeur play ar .und 
the heads of our self-martyr 2d humanity. “People here know it 
‘1 their blood and bones. Tl ey even.ta k about it. 

It is still uncomfortable, on the oiher hand (though not 
politically, dangerous) to talk: in compariy nowadays of hi man 
cuilt—on the moral plane—-nd. unformed world economics— 
i tae practical planc—as ‘he real roots of the war. To do 
in EE compa 1y is to make single-irack simple 
ape roll about violently i1 their cha rs, accuse one of being 
Bey “and demane a categorical answer to the test 

vst n, "Do you think ‘-2 are just as much to blane ‘as 
Ffiler-for this war?” 

‘This puls one in the e: pected dilemma. But I am two- 
ce You have always o me of it. It is true. can 

“ pond tà old-fashioned Ca-lyle with a mind aflame to present 
“uspitations when he says (of the Cromwellians): “K saves 
and quacks-—alas, we knov they. sicendcd: but the age was 
Heroic ‘even, because. it hai declared war to the death with 
these, ahd would. have ne tier truce nor treaty wiih zĘiese; 
and went forth, fame-cro sned, as with bared sword, and 
called ihe Most: High to vitness thz: it would not eadure 
these” On the other hanı. T can feel the mainspring of all 
evil things within myself, and have a zreat emotion to b:lieve 
that tte individual En-«ish-American-Chinese-Japenese- 
Gerinan -Italian-French-Ar sentine-Thailandish - Balinese- lrish 





-heart is the true Augean S able in the case. 


But you are not so superior as you were to my Fwitish 
female mentality. I~ note ¿rd detect 2 wistful-tinge of late. 


“You can’t help-responding <o the:old bugaboos and atevistic 


whatnots about war. Norman Angell said that ‘‘‘killirg and 


‘being killed’ as the display of, virile and vivid action 1as‘a 


L ETTER TO AN AMERICAN Frienp. (Concluded on page sij 
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“PROMPT CORNER : 3 
Beyond Me 


RANTED a democracy, there's nothing to be accomplished ` 

Jsolitically if one is noi a party man. Without co-operatiou and 
an greed programme, personalities who should be having influence 
‘in the world of affairs. are reduced to the occasional petulant - 
article or speech. Yet there are moments when, if one is not a 
part. man oneself, one writhes to see’ the sacrifices of one’s friends. 
‘One wants to have it hoth ways, to see persons of talent having 
the .nfluence that only a party can give, yet retaining the ideally 
free knowledge of truth, that a party cannot tolerate for fear of 
iviag away too much 10 the enemy. 

Tae Peace Pledge Union, in my view, is such a party. Agreeing: 
as 2 pody that war is.<vil, its members apparently iinc -themsulves 
at tmes defending themselves. with the siost dubious weapons. 
As a spectator, a colitical will o’ the wisp, I find myself in a 
posi ion que as dubious, that of vaguely noping the pacifists, will 
put uo a fair show. agains: the mass of war-oranac vel; By is 
hopiyy the result will be -bat all that is false yE zpi 
_ positan will be climinated ‘and that—ve anti-Navis, wilf a k 
‘the nore devotedly and efficiently, | suppose. s `- o oo 

Pr rziculariy one remarks. in'this connection, F. .1, Ler 
„+Revelurion” fin the July Adelphi), contaimng hevdly . , 
that Joes 1.of beg the questiòns, the pacifist weapons i 
here being spears and bocmeiargs; ihe spears pointed tat bath 
ends the boomerangs, their: flight unnaticect, nappa ng Nin the 
_most ee fashion, somewhat to rear óf te Uyrower. 
oN? “cantic clutch at Hoss as a peace-ma: ser, the uitroduction( of 
; Z a Laval—as seers; the writing-up, o the romance of 

a s fight and the ‘magnificence’ of Hitler’s victories, the writing- 
pu of the misfor tune of- the White Pussians, an “exposure of 
Sián demccracy, the setting-up of dummy ‘“‘reactionaries’’ of all 
kinds; tuese combine to produce a hazy miasma cf kiss-Ñazism, 
“wherein Cernan National Sccialism’s seizure of power is hashed up 
asa Turopean revolution, which all who have the understanding of 
the movement of history as a whole must accept as an inevitability, _ 

F. A. Lea defines a revolution as a rising, of the oppressed against 
their oppressors, resulting in a- transference of political power. In 
the casc about us. the oppressed iS Germany, - the ‘oppressors the 
-encircling natinas. ““That is why”, ‘says Lea, “German Nationa!- 
‘Sociclisin is *agational first and socialist afterwards. ” Power 38 
sransferred froin: p'atocracy. to) ‘the party, open to snembership by 
call classes. 

Tre points to be made are n) Is a national ‘rèy lution’? of tiis 
-cdeseription >ot arn anachronism? The Marxists are nearer the inerk, f 
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` cheb they describe it: s au imperialist war. (2) The Gorman 
aupetialist effort is not yet ‘on:olete, it cannot yet be oresented 
as a jai accompli. (3) The transfe.- ot power fram plutocracr to a 
party open to membership to all classes is not a sociulist revclution . 

g according.to ahy orthodox deinwion. But even according to Lea’s 

definition, it would demand < transference of power between the 
oppressor and oppressed .witiin ‘the nation, cand the Nazi party 
cannot claim to have been’ o»spressed to any ‘extent demanding a 
revolu.icn. Power has been shifted and the new possesscrs of 
power have taken over-in. competition with ‘the Russian revo ution 
such technical organisational devices as were possible to assimilate 
within a framework of anti-Communism; that can. fairly: be -alled 
socialistic. and“the Nazis hav? used them, as far as can be seen, 
elficiently enough in peace and war.. But, this is a tecinical 
revolution akin to our ‘‘indurtzial revolution”? and not a peditical 
revolution. So far as the techs ical revolurion is concerned it vould 
have swept the world gradually, inevttably, . peacefully—after 
the first sccne-ption of” 1gta century utopian socialism. The 
quairel is vot now with the technical revolution, but with the 
_. threatening, possessors of pov ec. Can we accept tiem? There is | 


gen Ol Seg hie ae Setraction’ ki the German psyche which is nc new 

SO i Ei a. ime. a new menace in command of socia istic- 

pec; yi enn SAV Halifax ər no Halifax, if it commands the 

rag wi mean the end, nc: df course cr lite in the long run, 

l baa a makes life wort living for most of us and fo- our 
pte ar a UYS civilisation. Caght | we to accept that? 
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“GEORGE jas? LEA DAVIES: 


THE NIGHT IS FAR SPENT 


ONVALESCING from a st dden ;IIness, I turned, for rest 

and refreshment, to Trol ope. Barchester Towers takes one 
back, far from the present unsettled condition of men and 
nations, to a world of the ‘Fifties’ in which everything is 
settled and established—Stat >. Churcù, landed gentry anc the 
rest. Only man is unsettled—even in the Church. In the | 
Cathedral Close ‘and in the pleasant. drawing-rooms of couutry © 
rectories, there ig war—betwe n personalities, parties- ambitions, 
intrigues, vanities—all the n ore desdly because it is ou «ften 
unacknowledged. The quiet xloisters stood no longer for anv 
characteristic way of Christian life; ecclesiastical livings and 
Church feuds were much moe discussed tl tan) pe wistian living. | 
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But he interest. of Trollope is novso much in his siage: asn 


~ 


his drantalis persone, ee sO intimately in their pas sions i 


and srejudices. Most appealing of them, all is- Mr. Hardiag, 

who resigns a Wardenship for conscience sake and refuses 
a Deanerv for diffidence, and of whom Trollope concludes :-— 

He is still Precentor of Barchester and still pastor of the 

Lele Church of St. Cuthbert’s. He does such duties as ‘ell 


fto his lot well and conscientiously . . . a good mai withoue. 


guile, believing humbly in, the religion he has striven to teact. 


end guided by the precepts which he has striven to learn. 


During the same week | read a book of a very different king. 


~T e Night Is Far Stent,* by Kenneth Ingram, a fearless, 

searching analysis of many of the evils in State and Chure’: 
that havy Jed to the present war and to other paganismis of our” 
civil satten, and a chal lenging call to Christians, within anv 

withour the Charch, to pioneer and to proclaim the whole: 
signgicance of Christian repentance and redemption in personal, 

-econdmuc and political life. ` 

In Trotope’s novel one’s interest is in the players rather 


than in the stage; in Mr. Ingram’s book one is conscious of. 


the sStape--the vast processes, the world: mevements, tbe 
histcr:cai-developments, the blind forces of action and reaction, 
the lethargy. the apathy, the ignorance. The writer shows very 
clearly that in spite of ou fight for democracy’, large tracts 


Pa 


of cir econoraic life have been ruled by the financial dictator ’ 


or the open profiteer; that ‘liberty’ was Often an empty name 
„for -he factory’ hand; that the Ottawa‘ tarif policy inevitably 
precy itated economic nationalism and the cry for levensraum 
in (-ermany, and that war itself is but economic nationalism 
fought v sith other we.pons. “The war, the appearance of war- 
min ded dictators, the famine and distress which follow war, 


"all these are inherent features of the Capitalist process its If 


. . the natural outcome of an economic systcin which bas 
prot- as its production motive” 

Toe writer explains that far more is needed than to defend 
and preserve a orm of civilisation ‘‘already undermined and 
tote riag”; to win'the ‘real war ‘we inust set ourselves ic bring 
ea Bnew and better stage of human development.” The 

esudts of a capitilist civilisation at home, “with one quarter 
a me populatior and balf the children unable to reach a 
minumum standard of lecent existence,” are ascribed to a 
system which, “in an age of potential plenty, restricts output 
in order to maintain profits”. To this narow ruling-class 

EWG: aac & Unwin, 5s. 
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gr alist mentality he also attributes the failure to support 
-gublican Spain and to make allienze with Russia before 
o against a common m-aace. The fundamental indictment 


“goof capitalist ownership “is its uncomroljled power; and vet 
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“authority can only be vetted in the people, if the people are 
c pable. of exercising it. Car moral ani religious grow h has 
ro. kept pace with our other faculties.” 

As to the future, after tl = havoc of cestruction, production, 

distribution and finance will have to he co-ordinated strictly 
cater a centralised authority. “The qiestion of our ime is 
what the nature of the’ planning autko-ity is to be.” It must 
se appointed as representt:ve of the nation. The demorratic 
and political organisation must take over and therefore own 
the industrial machine. Tl =: salaried oficials will be the real 
experts. The Board will t: experienced anc ee in a 
representative manner anc be respcnsihle to the- planning 
authority. The first social duty will -herefore become -ervice 
Lto the community. All officials will ke elected democracically 


a and be removable after a saort term o! years. Children will be 
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educated in the same type -£ school wita free competion. 

That is the plot; and whut of the piavers? 

"The altimate guarant.e of freedon depends however on the 
disposition of individual , but the enthusiasm and intelligent 
consciousness of the mzsses and. the integrity of the beacecs 
are vital. It should be n hing Iess~:hah the sutpouring of an 
irresistible, creative ene xy, ‘téarless, ‘rational, all-embiacing. 
We are pact of the wor d and to remake the world wr nust 
‘remake ourselves.’ : 

I had read thus far whe: | put dowr the book oily. a sigh 
and returned to Barchéster Towers ao an hour, | seemed. 
to remember being at that stage of LI-. Ingram’s revolution 
before. I remembered my e€ e liest mass meeting of Glassionian 
Radicals when we sang.*There’s a good time coming boys: 
when the pen shall rule tre sword’; nd now ] thou; hs of 
our Daily Press and its pr paganda, act-only in this war but’ 
in the South African Wa when it was far more furious, | 
“reméiibered early meetings of the EL-P., led by S faust 


. idealists like Keir Hardic : zd Bruce Gvasier. I was glau they 


had not lived to see the w z and the conscription of women, . 
and I wondered what had Decome of that phalanx of Pacifist 
Socialists who rode into l‘arliament. upon the tidal weve of 
reaction after the last war I seemed tə near from the uviet 
: of Barchester Cathedral semething” about “the unruh wiis > 


as and affections of men,” and I wondered tow far our de mC Ct atic 
En: es ae 
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or socialist constitutions would be a safeguard against’ such 
things. 

But Mr. Ingram is as clear that the revolution must have a 
relig ous aynamic as that religion must have-a revolutionary 

prog-amme; what is not sq clear is whether agus is for the 
sake of the revolution or revolution for the’sake of religion. 

Mr. Ingram comes to his rel igious dynamic as follows :- the 
aim oz religion is to establish an affinity between persons 
and >etween those persons and the world in which they live. 
Juda sm ‘and Christianity insist on the love of God and the 
love of neighbour, as subjective and objective. It is the force 
of a ~eligion which is capable of binding men together so that 
thev will act fogether—even though that religion be Nazism 


or Communism. Our responsibility is to think and act and’ 


be filed with the spirit of the revolutionary religious awaken- 
ing. The Gospels are a sufficient record, if we rid ourselves 
ot preconceived prejudices and allegiances, of the life of 
Chrizt—a life conscious of intelligible unity with God as 
Fathər, and communicable to other lives through love that 
casts out fear and faith that removes mountains. But the test 
of fatth is action, not ideas. God is working through man. 
In a moral universe also, evil is self-destructive; rhe power- 
motire in a human individual stirs up the will to resistance in 


other human individuals and.is eventually defeated. jesus. 


did mot contemplate ans boundaries: of race, class or sex in 
the community of brotherhood, and therefore the Christian 
. force is concerned with sweeping them away, and Christian 
civilisatior would give the right to equal opportunity to each 
persen. 

Jesus was not a moralist but a prophet ; His authority is 


- found from experience and experiment; man only fulfils his . 


_ perscnality through relationship: what forms community is 

TOUTE intention and: purpose. In Christianity to-day there 
is a strong element of Greek and Roman. paganism, and it is 
that very element which many > ople imagine to be the core 
of CLristianity. When the Emperor Constantine was converted, 
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Christianity was perverted. Established organisations express . 


the civilisation of their day and cease to Te the medium of 
Christ:an movement. The conscience of Anglican and Non- 
confarmist ecclesiastical movements had some influence in 


mitigating the worst evils of the capitalist régime. Among the 


poor they never obtained much foothold. l 
(Ore wonders where the Methodist revivai of the 18th 
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century, or the. Welsh revizal of. 1902, had their footholds.) 
Institutional religion, alrealy reuuced to a small minority, 
is appealing to-day to the conventioral’ and simple-minded, 
and not at all to the cractive Re, that are the stuif of 
"revolutionary development. 


So far I have endeavoured to summarise Mr. Ingram’s 
indictment against’ our civil sation, State and Church anil the 
way of salv ation as he sees il. If is nct quite clear. what con- 
notation he gives to the fi st step of ‘repentance’. Is it, to 
quote Carlyle, a resolve to ¿mend the, wickedness of cur lives. 
according to the Gospel, of to amend the wickedness of other 
people’s lives according to a-Fifth Evangelist Jean Jac ques. 
Rousseau by changes in tle Constitution ? Is the repentant 
Christian minority to repeat in polites, by becoming Left 
instead of: Right, or to repent from’ solitics by refusing to 
share in the struggie.for either mifitary; monetary or mass. 
power for the domination o ten? Tis role (which the sorly 
Franciscans adopted) is at kast as sntellivible as if ihe Church © 
had supported .the ‘popular front’ in Spain and had resisted 
it in Germany ; because, accc-ding to Mr. Ingram, the prinriple 
justifying a revolution is tlat it shoud. be “supported uy a 
mass. movement.” If the Ch{rch is to defer its benediction and 
action until it sees whether : revolution, or counter-revolusion, 
is sufficiently” popular,’ is i not still further succumbing to 
its besetting sin of being conformed to the world instezd of - 
transforming its. world according -to “she pattern of. Christ > 
In fact Mr. Ingram’s thesi: is least satisfactory at thé very 
point. where enlightennient is most nec2ssarv—-the questicn of 
political method. I leave aide the moral difficulties. fei Dy 
‘pre-Constantine writers like Tertullian on the difficulties of a 
“Christian magistrate in judg.ng, condemning and ruling men, 
and also the explicit wariings of Christ against bolding 
positions of rule and authority; and face'the glaring- fav:s of 
tha, afost R ania sin. of the present day—-the Arrogation 
of- ihe right-to rule and drazdon men in millions whether by 
dictatorship, majority or n andare. Whate ver may be said 
about, the machinery of cle-tion, even in Soviet Russia and 
Nazi Germany, lip service at least i is pail to the idea of popular 
representation; even dictatc-s do not deny that vox papuli 
is vox det; the Cæsars the nselves coitinued to rule in the 
name of the Senate and People of Rone. How far does Mr. 
“Ingram allow ibat primitive paganism `o pervert his return to- 
primitive Christianity ? Sears hing and original thinkers of our 
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time, like Berdyaev and Schweitzer, have been warning us for 3 


a 


yeas against the collective hypnotism of mass movements `“ 


-from which so few of us are quite frée. Mr. Gandhi, who has ; 
mor2 than’ once called Off great mass campaigns and who 


resigned the.Presidency of the Iudian National Congress on * 


_the “ground that the mass movement shared h.» policy but 
not his ethical and spiritual outlook, has lately declared that 


. receit Hirndu-Moslem riots showed that Congress influence 


_ was negligibie; and it was influence, not numbers that counted. 


- 


‘I can sce my way to re-building the Congress with five true 
mes with vi om there is neither Hindu, nor Moslem, nor any 


other." 


Tne Christian’ News Letter has recently puisie: gd 
suplements tipon the extreme seriousness of the spread of 
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ştate control and of the mass-mind upon ‘so many provinces, 


Cad 


of ou life. Even Mr. G. D. H. Cole is ‘appalled by ‘the huge- 


ness of the problems which forlorn little men with anv faith 
im cemocracy have to think: out in face of unscrupulous and 


conscious exploitation of the iinder-mind of the crowd. In. 


rhei- inception, .Trades Unions, Co-operative Societies, and 
a host of voluntary asscciations showed the wue spirit of 


serving particuiar ends, ‘fell into the same dangers of organisa- 


b æ. 


‘democracy, until they in the:r turn, becoming larger and ` 


tion and atomisation as the State. “Democracy; concludes > 


Mr. Cole, ‘‘can. only work in the great State if it is made up 


of.a host of little.democracies and rests finally, not on isolated - 


indiv'duals but on groups, small enough to express the spirit 
af reighbourhood and personal acquaintance.” : 


If one’ were asked for an alternative policy to that of. ex- 


tencing State control, I suppose it’ could be expressed by» 


‘devolution’, the key-word of the old Liberalism, which saved 


the Colonies, and might have saved Ireland and India and- 


large tracts of industry—if applied in faith and in time—from 
resentments and revolt. The example of Denmark, where men 
look <o the locality rather than to the totality, and to the Folk 
Sch ol rather than to the State oF light and leadership, occurs 
to œe. 


NMT. Ingram’s immediave.suggestjon is the training. of young 


mer:and women for the modern equivalent of an order of: 


preeching friars. The training would include theology and 


phibsophy, as well as sociology, psychology, and economics. . 


‘Tle specifically potiuical function of a religious revival will 


f The Night Is Far Spent a baa 
ye’ to discover the political o-ganisation Which will mos:. 
sffectually carry out the revolut cn. 2 

What one misses most.in this Christian revelution ist, 
Jevotion, and dependence on th: way and he word or Chris 
Himself, It is said that the n cdern man dees not trouble 
rimself about sin’ and forgivewess, but sin actually means | 
‘allure, ‘missing the mark’, aad even ihe modern man is 
seginning to teel that he has massed the mark in spite of -his 
deologies and world-plans. f pparently, too, Left Wing 

Christians do not ‘consider the 1 €stion of personal immortalit~ 
stther important cor religious. Ba: if Mr. Ingram’s mission iz 

~ be primarily’ one of Reper ance and Redemption, On? a 
ane asks~-from what, anc for what? Surely it is fram * 
something deeper than the capitalist sysiem inte some 
more than -a socialist EEE whether aurheritarian Gb 
otherwise. ` l 

Perhaps the crucial questior is where the repentance or 
‘evolution is. to commence—in the Staw, by the use of our’ 
vote or ovr gun—or in ourselv2s sie our neighbours, where 
ve have contacrs and influence In the last. FESON: } SUPPOS? 
he oe ig where we set ctr, devoiior., “whether in the 

yestial oblivion of a Cause’, a Middleton Murry has tt it, 

‘or in a Person, not in the instil ations foun: ded in 1 His name.’ 
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[E POETRY OF W. B. YEATS. By omis Macneice! (O.U. P) 8a. 6d 

ME MEMORIES OF W. B. YEAT>. By johr. Masefield, tinted 
edition g7o copies (The Cuala ?ress) 12s. 6d. 
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Few WiLi, DENY that we endure the ending of an epoci 
whose beginning was th: Renaissance and whose orient:- 
jon has been individualistic. Wil the disruption of a contentiic 
iuthority, embodied in the Medie zì Church, and the consequential 
srowth of nationalism aud sectar aniani, it was inevitable that the 
oo should produce in the indi ~idnal an -increasing consciousness 
isolation, and an assiimpticu of spiritua. independence as a 
wefence against his ioss of comntniry. But if humanism, broadh 
tpeaking, dispensed with the com nun‘on of the saints it constituted 
sown ‘hierarchy ; ; representative nen in whom ordinary folk might 
ychld their potentialities and recegnise the voice of their aspirm - 
‘Ons. The idolatry, inseparable. rom this substitution, ultimate v 
ae ` 
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EEs revealed itself in the tenéts’ ‘of. aestheticism by shiek art is equated 
with réligion or life; and now in the adulation of “leaders” whi 
are in some measure surrogates for personal decision and resper? 

_ sibility. Thus the contemporary world -bears witness, both in ifs 
art and politics, to- the. self-disruptiveness inherent within self 
sufficiency; Finnegan’s Wakeiand a‘fuehrer are Popi entan 
aspects of the frustration öf individualism. 


It was under the cinfluence: of, the, Aesthetes thar William - Butler 
Yeats began’ writing >and Sis . development, as Mr. Macneice’s 
sensitive analysis ‘reveals, was ‘an ;emancipation, never vw holly com- 
olete; for. beneath.the aesthetics of the Aesthetes there was a hollow, 

“a gap between the ‘spiritual and the physical; and Yeats, being ‘2 
-religious man’ without a religion, and having come early ‘enough td 
zhe, realisation that ‘‘words alone are [not] certain: good”, was faced 
with’ the necessity: of bridging the. gulf; The initial, step towards 
ntegration was his return to Ireland; ať ‘first to the Ireland dt 
-omantic possibilities,» and in the acceptance’ that ‘creative work 
7 aas.always a fatherland’’; but the contemporary- Ireland of Synge, 

Maud .Gonne,: the peasants and the -républicans was the. eventual 

-esponsibility' whose beginning -had been- imsdream. © © ~ vs 

These influences profoundly conditioned’, Yeats? poetry, “which 
manifested, an increasing -concentratian, . directness. and. a spare 
athletic quality typified in time by lines. ‘such as : ‘Tree, like a 

_ sooty finger, starts from earth.’’.But fiationalism was not enough ; 
and.even if Yeats had written no autobiographies and no esoteric 
philosophy his prevailing problem- would still. be. evident”in thc 
recurrent symbols of -his verse; the” immortal ‘and mortal ‘lover, 
~eda and the swan, the city. of Byzantium ‘ ‘where blood-begottr ¢ 
spirits come’’: life and ‘death, how’ are they to be reconciled? Tr 
answer from Western orthodoxy . is the incarnation, and’ from H 
major artist—tragedy: Yeats was ‘no minor creative mind; 
then did he come short of tragic uttéerdnce? The cause is undoubted!™ ! 
the transitional nature .of modern: society in. which the artist’ arty 
thé traditional hero of tragedy are no longer- adequately representi 
tive: as has already been indicated we endure the distintegration 
cf an individualistic époch;°dnd the ereative factor within _the- fits 

‘js communal. Yeats .by descent and témperament. belongs to+thy 
cying age: he is the last of the Renaissance breed; an aristocrat’'6, 
letters. with the integrity of his type, - -attainable in the contemporary’ 

.. world only -by “circumscription.” Hence there is no fortuity in th? 

' fact. that the most ‘distinguished collection. of Yeats’ verses i 
entitled The Tower; itis à symbol both of his integrity and limitas 
tion: no ivory structure ‘and yet: something: of 7a defence iny a 
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The abstract joy, ee 
The half-read wisdom of demonic images, 
eo mates the ageing man ag once the growing boy. 


Frecinct of privilege where :— k gee $ 
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‘Mr. Macneice is a poet anc an Irishman; but these qualifications 
i; ¢.emselves -would, not hate guaranteed the exceptionally well- 
„balanced book on Yeats whica he has written, Fortunately he is a 
‘poet unidentified with any o the coteries, and an Irishmar born 
“unto an environment comparal le to Yeats own. As an indicaton of 
-how much this native experier.ce has contrtbuted to Mr. Maci etce’s 
‘assessment of Yeats, readers may be referred to one of the most 
„discerning sections of his book the chapter on The Irish Background. 
- Some Memories of W. B. Yeats'is also written by a poet; but 
“Mr. Masefield has gathered together only a few pages.of jo tings 
and commemorative lines which add. very little to our knowlecge of 
:Yeats. There is a detailed de cription of his London rooms :t 15, 
Woburn Buildings; an account of Mr. Masefield’s frst meeting 
with him there’in 1900; sone paragraphs about Coole and four 
pieces of ‘rather’ prosy verse . making in all a record of hirty 
pages beautifully imprinted by The Cuala Press. 
i l i > W. SOUTAR 


Marxiaa Mysticism ` 
MARXISM: IS IT'SCIENCE? By Mc x Eastman‘ Allen and Unwin) 8:. 6d. 


HEN I WAS A. STUD:NT. (gradua = Gf 1932) the nane of 
Max Eastman was synonymous with Trotskrism, 

American Trotskyism. Net: mre than a eneration younger thin | 
Lenin and Trotsky, he had bee: in the revclutionary struggle b:fore 
917, and followed Trotsky ito oppositon to Stalinism in the 
„ears between the wars. i 

:, Eastman’s two recent book:, Stalin’s Russia and Marxisn: Is 
_ Science? climax his anti-Stalinist polemic, but he carries his 
Bposition much deeper than .. tactical quarrel about ‘“‘revoletion 
~ a single country,” and launcies on a thorough debunking o the 
hole Marxian dialectic. His s-inmary of the controversy in which 
¿e has been involved up to he ears is that ‘The whole alf- 
entury's discussion, so fruitless, so‘destructive of all naively lear 
thinking, has value simply as a picture of the highest revolutionary 
ntelligence trying unsuccessfilly to escave from the hond: of 
german metaphysics.” — a. 
2 Neither Marx nor Engels, i: spite ci all their protestations so 
ig wer holds, ever freed the nselves frora the toils of Hegelian 
adealism, and all their successc-s including Trotsky are caugh in 
ae same net. Whén they tran:fer the dialectic from the reain of 
ideas to the sphere of. history thsy do not merely use it as a method 
af thinking, but objectify it a. a remorseless historical drive to 
‘nerfection, to the classless socisty and the withering away of the 
‘btate. For Eastman this is puz mysticism. The interesting t! ing 
About this and other points in iis indictment is that his elabo-ate 
qritical analysis leads him to conclusions which unsophisticz ted 
tritics of Marxism have cast in heir own farm. Most anti-Marx sts 
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twig that in some fashion Marxism is a religion, - PE is ‘a 
inexcet way of saying that Marxism is the sublimest kind ot. 
utoprnism. Now comes a repentant Marxist polemist to point the 
same conclusion over several hundred pages of close-knit argument,- 
Merxism: Is it Science? .is interesting apart from its conclusions 
becaase in it Eastman, who always’ writes flexibly, and lucidly, 
‘atterapts a new methoc of presentation which he claims to embody 
teacking principles soundly ` based on’ Gestalt principles. Says he: 
_ “Lezrning is a process like weaving, and not like gathering’ walnuts 
_and dropping them into a bag.” So his thesis is stated first sum- 
marty but completely, then again and again, ‘each time with further 
elaberation, six times in all, so- that “I can enable. an uninitiated | 
person by reading one book once over at a fair rate of speed to 
get a general grasp’ of what Merxism is, and. why I think it ig, 
unscientific ...”’ 
` Eastman makes good use of ‘iis method. He will «need to be è : 
carecul that anti-revolutionary-grcups don't use him. There’s great’. 
fun io be had with Marxist mysticism, but there still is a class-war,” : 
(lo. | ALEXANDER’ MILLER 7? 
‘Into the Way of Peace l A 
INTC THE WAY OF PEACE. By Communicanis of the English Church. 
Edited by Percy Hartill, Archdeacon of Stoke-on-Trent (James, 
Clarke) 6s. 


ia A` CHAPTER of this E entitled ` ‘‘Pacifism ar # 
Reunion”, Canon C. E:-Raven discusses the loneliness!’c ** 
the pacifist and his temptation: to rationalise some method of esca” 
from his pacifism—as many havé done..During, war this lonelinest 
is emphasized to a point which nay involve ‘acute suffering. Aso 
sev-nteen-year-old ` American boy recently put it,:“It makes y:,: 
fee’ like driving in a one-way street in the wrong. direction Ais 
everyone despises you for it and you know it.’ ie 
Hot the least of the pacifist’s problems, especially if he be your. 
is he lack of a.philosophical basis for the decisions to which tt” 
inscincts and standards compel him. Yet during a war, as Arch” f 
deecon Hartill recôgnises, the cemands of practical’ activities axe 
the increased nervous tension cf. living are constant impedimes - z” 
to careful and dispassionate thoight. ik 
*aced by such -a predicament the young or older pacifist cobs’. 
ha dly do better than read this symposium. Whether Anglican’: 
Nencoénformist, he or she will find in it that sudden illumination & 
encouragement, like dawn following: an air-raid night, which comés | 
wen the pariah discovers that his popularly despised and deride’ 
idcas are in tune with the noblest religious thought of the ages. ‘g. 
If he has dared to beliéve that the cause’ of truth is greater thz 
that of his country, and the willing acceptance of suffering 4 
higher Soraa] conditiob than victorious O PERR he will leär 
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vkm the ‘Rey, Kenneth Rawlings-that the Old Testament propt. ets 
ggimly perceived what the Crucifixion establisted—trhat to lose ouve’s 
fe for the sake of love and truth is to seve it. If he has main-. 
tained, despite the contrary assurannes of propaganda, that 
, Hitlerism, which thrives on o; posing force, could be conquered 
ey the spiritual power of love, he will find-his faith endorsed by 
che Jearning of the Rev. C. ?aul Gliddoa and the Ven. Perey 
Hartil. Dr. Hartill quotes Priagle-Patcison in The Idea of God: 
“The divine omnipotence cons.3:s in ine ul-compelling powe- of 
goodness and love to enlighten che grossest darkness and to melt 
the hardest heart.” He goes ir to conment that, though Christ 
“ame into the world to save siniers, most af us are more conce-ned 
with rescuing: the victims of Nézism than im any attempt to rec cenm 
the Nazis from sins for which w2 were curselves parily respon sible. 
The reassurance of these esiays is underlined by the other con- 
tributors. The Rev. D. D. A. Lockhar: proves that the conditions 
of a ‘‘just war”, laid down by 5t. Augustine and re-stated .. St, 
Thomas Aquinas, cannot be fulfilled in modern warfare. fohn 
Middleton furry, in a chapter on "Thae Church's Dub and 
- Opportunity”, shows by analy:ing the cok ssal economic and social 
revolution into which cis age 1as beer plunged, taat “peace s no 
longer the dream of the idezdist, but the very condition ol the 
continuance of all that we ae accusS.omed to regard as haman 
existence”. The pacifist, as Diztk Shepparc used to say, is the only 
practical realist, and it becom:s his tesk, in the midst of wer, to 
“uitiate concrete experiments in peacs-making if a sociectv con- 
‘titioned by something better :han the mere absence vf war in fo 
ie attained. 
r In addition to the authors a re ady mentsoned, the Rev. Gilberi S. 
“aw writes on ““Praver For ?eace’’, the Rev. F. E. A. Shepherd 
va “Pacifism and Social Reform”, aad the Rev. T. B. Scrution 
n ‘Pacifism in the Parish.’ It is a sad coincidence that both the 
‘omen contributors died be ore their essays appeared. atatie 
fictor, on her death-bed, wr ote of tre sacramental unity be saveen 
en which is destroyed by var. Evelyn Underaill’s “Posi ript” 
‘ight well have been the Ep logue tc her own life with its insist- 
“ice that the value of pacifism lies, rot n isola.von as an atitude 
\wards war, but in “the bri cing forth of eternal life in the midst 
of time.” 
T VERA BRITTAIN 


Capek s Last W ork 
AE CHEAT. By Karel Capek (\ilen & nvin) 7s. 6d. 


: Ne ONE LESS THAN 3e great arist is capable of asat asing 
4 the world in terms of hs own intimations of truth. 

‘The Cheat, Karel Capek’s ast work, is unfinished. Capek died 
Nelore the final characters in vis story cone forward to bear vitness 

„ >ò the history of Beda Foltyn, the bogus artist about whom the 
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book is written. But the book i iS complete`i in ‘coñtent at any moment. 
> as anything fully said is whole. ‘Pardon me,’’-says:Mr. Trajan, the; s 
- havdest-working musician in the book, -“‘None of art is arty-crafty.’ 
~ The whole of art.is a perfect craft and the whole, of it must beart. Y,» 
Tle» Cheat is a great artist’s criticism `of life—it is a criticism shy: = 
an artist who knew with-a zést ‘and: ‘spontaneity God-clearzthat the 
significance of. art is to live it alk-the time in the world-té Which: 
you belong. Beda is the bogus artist because*te. i is- “shecunsuccedsful = 
mai: he is the impractical person in: a scientifid world “who fails, ~ 
in the job which the artist, .as the representative man; , 
has to do—the job’ of recording” the permanence of life ` as revealed: 
in the pattern of his generation. Beda cheats himself in his frantic 
sea-ch to. find a ‘temperament’ by finally living on -no earth at all 
He moves ‘‘as if he is walking in his sleep’’, half-closés his eyes” 
to “look expert", and puts on a purple coat in order to get “thi 
rigtt creative. ‘pang.’’ He will ‘‘stare* into another world? whes?-_ 
this -one ‘has’ more matter, than’ can. possibly ‘be exhausted by 
‘Fa-ty’, the péaniless musician, who is horrified- at being ‘asked ' 
to cescribe a night without. stars (“That- wasn't n meh that .wasy 
only a useless black hole.*:j. , 

To Capek, the conditioned. woa you are in is your sphere ae 
reality./ His deeply- moving. interpretation of thé’ First Book of% 
Genesis is% recognition of the, „pattern of- ‘the first dawn’ in the; 
light of to-day, And this world. is enough. Truth is the simplicity > 
of action, the. human action and re-action of people upon each, other’ 
as they entér into destiny. hëre. ` ` i 

Cepek tells his shrewd fable. with ` the rene and precisenes. : 
of the scientist—the knowledgeable man `of this age. ‘‘Music mut 
-be an exact as, science.” Ít doesn’t “‘just murmur and flow out ó 
vou of its.own.’’ It is never the! ‘indescribable something” “hick! 74 
Beda Foltyn--cannot possibly . write: down. Capek himself usege- 
-only the simplest and fittest . words in the awful knowledge tha,” 

“eif you -made sorne persons’ vocabularies simple, they „would have 

q nothing to say’’. He can create in a gesture. You see Beda,—. A 

A ‘witt his jarge, moist hands with which he doesn’t know wha, * 
to do - His old Aunt, who “‘Hves like a moth on old wool shawl. 

and wraps” , with. her “agreeably hoarse piano”, has-reserve it. a 

store for a Dickéns novel. Or a situation iS ‘concrete in a phraseģd 

_as the moment the three students are ‘‘squeezed into a room anes 

left tc look at one another:” or when- „Capek describes, with th- 

surest and lightest touch, the whole serious business of first love 5 

_. “Every young girl has a time when she’ would like to die~for ne- % 
-Specia reason. A young person can’t appreciate life. Mr. Foltyn- 

“used to tell me that I was a white rose; T. liked that awfully, and: & 
ł drag vinegar i in Secret to make my self still paler, .. We held handsi-, 
and talked. about dying soon—it niach. xou SO beautifully sorry forè, 
yoursef ivhen you do that, and it gives yowa feeling that you are’ 
too good for this world. In this way we came nearer to each other.” 3 
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Bor art is the economy of exac: form. The desperate ‘private 
uggle is born alone and then delivered whole—the concrete 
ression of the normal workman who can keep’ a job down, .anc 
4 something to show for his e ort. “Art is not a toy to crv 
wout . . . it is hard work.” Oily once, in Capck’s suggestes 
cure chapter which he never hac time to write. are you aware 
Karel Capek, writing-in 1936, at a time of fearful crisis ir 
echoslovakia. (He defines death as “very nearly che last divinc 
Mtitution which men regard with á least a tiny grain of respect., 
r to Capek, art is the scientist’s elimination of wasie—the waste 
the artisi’s personality when tis is a mure gesture of self- 
sértion or self-pity. He claims ‘ths scientist’s pover of revealing 
ential matter: and ‘to:-Capek, vho, as an artist, vecords aud 
leems the world of his time, his objectivity, this power of 
rification of the scientist, means capacity for loving more. Tt is 
` all-in concentration on the esential natuie of exnerience, the 
~-~ to understand better more a94 mors things, wita a deep 
- timate sympathy —the surest revelation of God. 
estament to artis never al -tract dogma. Vou’ are all the 
ware of people being insid their own skins: vou accept 
,aracters as you do your own hfe+-with the same sublime 
st. For his criticez! perception of people implies ro mora! 
Jgment. His satire ts without a ‘twist. He tuinbles fe ple into ' 
2 sun till they get up ens 13 see where they are. He can 
rd to laugh with all the goodwil of the Marx Brothers. 
There is always the shrewd cye for waste—-wasie of life, 
redeemed matter’. Beda Foltyn ‘ails as an artist because he 
s lost on his own doorstep as it were—searchinyg for the right 
cative pang’, wasting ume berg self-uclverer to his own 
«rmous vanity. His whale life is 3 progressive gesture of self- 
sertion until it makes hin top-he: vy: and he dies of the burden 
it. Even at school Beda could ever concentrate—never give 
undivided self. (‘If only he could have concentrated on 
thematics instead of on his hair,’ his schoolmaster had sighed.) 
m the first, his test of a good inusician was .'¢ extent to which 
s pecforimer’s long hair fell down 23 to the keys. 
Jut while Capek’s piercing eye allows no quarter for Beda’s 
nbug you are left finally with 1 sense of ‘the pity of o 
vildered and lost as he is in a vourld where the matter at his 
n finger-tips is without end. Au because ‘not one speck of 
id grain must be lost on the Ji-lgment Day’, Beda is buried ° 
e an arist, vital substance in him though unrealised. For Capek 
ists that you can’t teach anything that isn’t in yourself. Art 
-clarification of the world by relunption of the self, a freeing 
the self to the infinite resource u its own strength as life over 
æd over again demands it. 
And it depends upon you alone: -the more you love things, 
the greater the endeavour will which you will penetrate to 
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their full and mysteriously perfect being . . . You are | 
creating from yourself but above yourself: terribly and patie: 
you strive for becter vision and hearing, for deeper unc 
standing and grezter: love, deeper knowledge than that w 
which you approached vour work. You .create hecause ^ 
wish to learn through your work the form and perfection 
things. Your service to things is a divine service. 

B. E. SEAR’ 


Dante 
RELIGION AMV LOVE IN DANTE. By Charles Williams (Dacre Press) 


R. WILLIAMS’ ESSAY on the poetry of Dante is profo 

and corcise to the paiat almost of obscurity: he 
endeavouring to reduce ‘the symbolism of poetry to the dialec’ 
of theological truth; and as a result, that ‘which is. lost $o. 
Reason is nor recovercd in Imagination. and the mind hovers ’ 
the verge of the eternal, unable to experience ir. Yet this is a m 
work. ìs an introduction wo 2 study of Dante’s poetry 2- *~ 
-admivably, fur it disc oses “e the reader the absolute ana 
nature of the truth which Pante revealed: it is testimony | 
Divine Imaginarior whereof Daate’s love for Beatrice was insp 

Ii is diffcult to quote irear a bool: of this kind without do 

so at -ousiderable leagth. But the tollowing passage gives 
heart of the consumawiicn of PDante’s ev “perience. 


ipe flesh and che soul are one: that is the nature of ° 
experience of bealitude. The first great maxim of beaty 
is announced by the spirit Piccarda in the first heaven: ‘h 
love 18 fate . . The quality of love makes quiet the w 
“ if we desired invthing other than we have, we should. be 
discord from ‘us will; to be thus is what we most desire ;’ 
will is ‘our peace.’ . . . In the vision of the Eagle of just ki 
he sees that the Eagle thinks ‘We’ and ‘Our,’ but it says 
and ‘mine.’ Partnership has becorhe a more intense unity. , 
this, with other imcidents. leads on to the eventual knowij 
in-a Hash, of the last great riddle when he se@ the cit 
which is Christ painted witlr the image of man: ‘I longe 
now how the image consorts with the circle, and how 
settles there.’ He had been given and he had repeated ol 
answers; this, as far as Þe knew, be could not repeat. Bu 
is the in-GGodding of inan that he sees. 


The whole of Dante’s poetry is a continuous process of revelati 
ol affirmation of God in man; and of the Kingdom of God, tha! 
revealed to man through Love. Mr. Williams’ excellent diagi# 
of the Dante Universe leads us tantalisingly to the threshold 
Truth. oo cae 

. NM be PETER WELLS 


